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PREFACE. 



The author of the " American Ornithology" 
prefaces thus beautifully and simply the first 
volume of his great work : — " In one of my late 
visits to a friend in the country, I found their 
youngest son, a fine boy of eight or nine years of 
age, who usually resides in town for his educa- 
tion, just returning from a ramble into the neigh- 
bouring woods and fields, where he had collected 
a large and very handsome bunch of wild flowers, 
of a great many different colours. He presented 
them to his mother, and said, with great animation 
of countenance, ' Look, mamma, what beautiful 
flowers I have found growing in our place. Why, 
the whole woods are full of them — ^red, orange, 
blue, and almost every colour. Oh ! I can ga- 
ther you a whole parcel of them, finer than these, 
and all growing in our own woods. Shall I, 
mamma, shall I go and bring moreT The good 
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woman received the flowers with a smile of aflec- 
tionate complacency, admired the beautiful sim- 
plicity of nature, and had hardly given her will- 
ing consent, when the little fellow scampered off 
on the wings of ecstacy to execute his delightful 
commission." After this sweet and touching 
prelude, the poet and naturalist proceeds to ap- 
ply the boy's enthusiasm to his own case — the 
one an admirer of the floral treasures of the 
woods and fields, and the other of the feather- 
ed tribes that people and adorn them.. And 
though I am far from comparing myself with the 
great Wilson, or dwelling with complacency on 
the humble task of garnering and reducing to a 
connected form, fragments of Scottish scenery 
and character, and along with these, anecdotes 
illustrative of the habits of animals that appeared 
to be hurrying fast t^ oblivion — ^yet I cannot help 
remarking,, that I, too, am an American boy in 
feeling — that it is in this spirit I respectfully ten- 
der the following "Sketches prom Nature ;'' 
and that, should I again be so fortunate as to 
conciliate the favor of an indulgent public, no- 
thing will afford mo higher pleasure than a com- 
mission to go and bring more. 

SVMFftllS^ JANUARY 85, 1830. 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 



THE EAGLE. 

It seems to be a general law, that, as ciyilisation 
advances, and population spreads, the more soli- 
tary and least gregarious of Nature's children 
gradually disappear. The progress of improve- 
ment, however slow at first, becomes in the end 
like the letting out of waters, and east, west, 
south, and north, onward— onward the mighty 
tide rolls, working as many marvels as the fabled 
ministers which the wizards of old called to their 
aid, and were potent to raise, though feeble to 
quelL Of the truth of this remark, how many 
examples may be found in America ! The first 
settlers were a mere handful of men as compared 
to the abor^^es of that vast continent ; but while 
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the former were wise in their day and generation^ 
and bound together by a common interest ; the 
latter were so divided, ignorant, and weak, that 
the contest between the parties soon became as 
unequal as that between the Spaniards and the 
terror-struck Mexicans, who surretidered a king- 
dom to a single squadron — ^mistaking the roar of 
musketry for the voice of thunder, and the enemy 
for beings of a superior order. And causes not 
dissimilar produced pretty nearly the same effects 
in a different quarter of the new world. Every 
axe that awakened the echoes of the forest, smote 
like a death-knell the Indian'^ ear — every log- 
house that rose by the dingle-side, was a notice 
to quit, a summons to be gone. If he resisted 
openly, he was generally overcome — ^if by strategy, 
his cruelties led to reprisals that were sometimes 
fatal to the whole tribe« The foe multiplied as 
his own kindred melted away ; advancing as he 
retreated ; narrowing more and more the limits of 
the chase, and scaring the quarry into remoter 
wilds — ^until, hemmed in on all sides, " the stoic 
of the woods, the man without a tear," could 
scarcely find a resting-place for the sole of .his 
foot. Nor is America peculiar in this respect, 
though her civil history is so recent and vivid, 
that it comes home to us with all the force of 
something that has fallen onder our own obserra- 
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tion. Every oountry in Europe has prog^ressed 
from rudeness to. civilisation, and many strange 
changes must have taken place at home, from the 
time the painted Briton ** rode to battle in his 
scythed car," to the introduction of spinning-jen- 
nies and steam-^igines. But it is not my inten- 
tion to discuss matters of so much importance, or 
trace, ev^i superficially, the different gradations 
mankind pass through, from the starting-post of 
barbarism to the goal of refinement. The design of 
what follows is less ambitions, and relates chiefly 
to the habits and history of wild animals. At no 
remote period a great part of Scotland was co- 
vered with wood — not excepting the mountains' 
tops — and tm the sides of hills many hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, the action of the ele- 
ments is constantly disclosing huge trunks of oak 
and other kinds c^ timber, which sufficiently attest 
the existence of forests in which the huntsman 
wound his horn of yore, startling the roe-buck as 
he rose from his hdr, or stooped to drink from some 
qiuet lake, bulwarked in with hilb on all sides, 
frcmi which a hundred ea^es looked out to inquire 
tihe cause of the growing turmoil. Even the He- 
bridfis/bare as theyappear. wei» atone time in the 
same sylvan state ; but natural timber, where the 
forests neither thins nor fells, fences nor drains, 
seems to perish at last from scantiness of soil. 
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redundancy of moisture, the demand for pasture^ 
and the progress of population. And when the 
forests decayed, their more interesting inhabi- 
tants fled from one hiding-place to another, till 
they with difficulty found a home in any part of 
Britain. The invention of gunpowder proved fa- 
tal to the wolf and wild boar — animals we could 
have very well dispensed with, had we retained, in 
their natural state, the deer, the elk, the bisson, 
and a few other innocent quadrupeds that cleave 
the hoof, and chew the cud. The larger and more 
solitary class of birds were longer in owning the 
sovereignty of man, yet many of these have also 
disappeared. The bittern and the ptarmigan are 
now rarely met with, and it is long since the pa- 
triarch of the heath-cock tribe — ^the huge caper- 
calzie-^ither became extinct, or found a safe re- 
treat in the ititerior of Norway, where he was 
seen so late as last year by Mr Derwent Conway. 
The capercalzie, though nearly as large as a goose, 
seems a blackcock in every other respect, and it 
is obvious that a bird which rises slowly, is easily 
marked out, and requires no inconsiderable por- 
tion of food, can only increase and multiply amid 
those sublime solitudes where ** things that own 
not man's dominion dwell," and where ** his foot 
hath ne'er or rarely been.*' The eagle too, as 
is well known, has forsaken many of 4is ac- 
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cm$lcNBed haunto, and seems destined at no dis- 
Umt date to be expelled from the whole South of 
Seothaid* At this moMMsnt I am inclined todoubt 
whethfor a s<dit«ry pair could be found in IHun- 
fries^sfaiiie; wA though the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent in Gallowaj, eyea there his ragn seems 
in^dly approaching to its dose* Now this, with 
me, 10 a.sutgect of regret^ helieying, as I do, 
l^t ikmm is Bomethmg magnificent in the idea of 
a bird WMsmog eight or ten feet betwixt the 
extreinities of the wings* whose flights far eclipse 
those of an «r<maut, and which, when roused to 
oppositioD, can stupify. it is said» with one flap of 
jiljsi pondero«fts wing» even a strong and fearless 
man« Independently of his proverfaial lougeyity, 
and power of gazingou the noon-day sun, the etif^ 
ip. ^tii^iishgd from every other meosbw of 
die winged tribes, by his partiality for soaias 
and' irituations .which (rflenest form the locdity 
id the '* elemental, war/' Solitary by natane, 
fi«(iung disturbs him more than ''a riyal near his 
tlucone;" and as often as the hand of impro?#- 
ineat begins to draw its lines Qf» oircumTallalmi 
round his ancient domain of rock .and water, bent 
v^nd heath, he retreats to solitudes more profound, 
where he may mingle his voice with the torrent's 
roar, and soar unobserved above those thunders 
which strike terror into the whole animal crea- 
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tion beside. In such sitaations theeagle, strange 
as the phrase may sonnd, has been seen enacting 
the part of the schoohnaster^ or, in other words, 
teaching his yonng to fly. Various ancient shep- 
herds have witnessed this sublime sight, without 
understanding what it meant ; and in place of re> 
ducing hearsay eyidence to writing, I prefer copy- 
ing the following interesting passage from Salma- 
nia, a work very generally ascribed to the late il- 
lustrious S ir Humphry Davy. ' * I once saw a very 
fine and interesting sight on one of the crags 
of Ben-Nevis, near Strathgarve, as I was go- 
ing, on the twentieth of August, in pursuit 
of black game. Two parent eagles were teach- 
ing their offspring, two yoxmg birds, the m«.oeii- 
vres of flight. They began by rising from the 
top of a moimtaiu in the eye of the sun, (it was 
about mid-day, and bright for this climate). They 
at irst made small circles, and the young birds 
imitated them ; they paused on their wiiigs, wait- 
ing till they had made their first flight, and then 
took a second and larger gyration, — ^always rising 
towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight so as to make a gradual extending spiral. 
The young ones still slowly followed, apparently 
flying better as they mounted ; and they continu- 
ed this sublime kind of exercise, always rising 
till they became mere points in the air, and the 
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ycmng ones were kMt, and afterwards the parents, 
to our aching sight." 

In snmmer, WSS, the writer of the foUowiag 
pages traversed the greater part of Gkdloway, 
ttsiting in his eourse every Ull and loch wiioie 
locality is at all celebrated in the district. Dar- 
ing this excarskmhemet and conversed with ma- 
ny shepherds, and was carefdl to gather from 
them every thing they knew concerning the eagle 
Among the hills almost every shepherd is fami- 
liar with the appearance of these birds, and 
though their statements vary in some points, they 
^1 agree in this, that " every year they are get- 
ting scarcer and scarcer." So far from complain- 
ing of their depredations, several store-farmers 
assured me that the eagles never touch a lamb or 
sheep until Ufe has become extinct from na- 
tural causes. Every season there is more or less 
mortafity in the flocks, and the eagle's s^ise 
of smell is so remarkably acute that he scents 
carrion at some miles' distance. When their 
numbers were greater and provisions scarce, ne- 
cessity, no doubt, must have compelled them 
to carry off living lambs, and I have often heard 
Major Millar mention a case* which occurred when 
he was residing at Braemar Lodge, m which an 
jBagle lighted among a herd of deer, fixed its ta- 
lonS' in the head of a devoted^ doe, piarced the 
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sknil^ and had actually begun to feast on the 
iHrains at the yerj moment the animal fell. On 
another occasion, a voracious bird, of the same 
speeies, pounced <» a setter-dog, the property of 
some of the keepers at Braemar, and carried it as 
high as die surrounding trees, when the pup, by 
its yelping and struggles to escape, so alarmed 
the enemy, that he relaxed his hold, and soared 
with the greatest speed away. Yet, notwith- 
standing of these facts, I am inclined to believe 
that eagfes do v^ry little mischief at present be- 
yond poaching most extensively. Hares, conies, 
grouse,^ blacli:-§9iume, partridges, carrion, and ver- 
nm, are ail oonsid^ed their lawful prey; and 
some of «theH|, by frequenting lakes and rivers, as- 
sail the fiuy tribes as often as they can, and 
live by tevying c(mtributioqs from the waters. 
Fof several years past a brace g^ eagles, whose 
eyrie is perched amidst the cUffa of Caimsmuir, 
have visited Cally every summer,, in quest, no 
doubt, of the hares and rabbits with which that 
prinqely domain aboui^ds^ The game-keepers, 
who are well aware of their errand,, have some* 
timas put their longest barrds in requisition, and 
attenqpted to brmg them down with ball; but 
their efforta hitherto have been unsuocessfal — a 
circumatance I rejoice at, rather IImb regret. The 
distanoe from Cidly to the top of Cairosmuir must 
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be at Jeagt a dozen miles as ike crow flies ; but 
thw» of course, is mere recieatum to tbe most lord- 
ly hiird that cleaves the air, and is perhaps per- 
AHmied in a briefer spaee than a gentleman about 
to iXBLwel can order his hoiBe» get it saddled, and 
brought round to the door. 

From his yieinity to the hil)s, seal as a natur- 
alist, and ardour as a sportsman, Mr Stewart, of 
Gairtuamuir^ possesses mcse praetieal knowledge 
of the haunts and habits of the Scottish eag^, 
than wy g«itleman I ever met with. On more 
than one occasion, he has marked their eyries, 
and a few years ago, after adopting the proper 
pfeeeutioBSy he sent a pers<m down the cliffs with 
the ti^w of securing a particular nest, when he- 
knew the parent Urds were both abroad. The 
messmiger succeeded, and returned safely from 
bia wyage of diseovery, though he only captmrodl 
Mie eaglet. Indeed, there was oidy one ift th» 
nesi — A circumstance by no means uneomaHm. 
It is of the rery nature of faiids of prey to be. 
jealous aad quarrelsome- in a high degree ; and 
eag^ets^ I am toU, beg^^ to fight almost as soon 
as tteyare out of th» shell. In this way, the 
eyriei like some othes ^ narsmes, is apt to become a 
wcwi^oi uproar, wh«» its guardians are abKwd on 
other t>usiness ; and at meal-time, when rations are 
broufht in and divided, particularly when thede* 

a2 
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mand exceeds the supply, feuds arise about the 
'' loaves and fishes,'' which not nnfrequently tenni- 
nate in the stronger bird thrusting the weaker 
from the nest, long before its pinions are grown, 
to meet its fate on the cliffs below. An assault of 
this kind had occurred in the case of which I am 
speaking, and Mr Stewart, though anxious for a 
pair at the tiifte, had to content himself with a 
single nursling of the wild. Shortly after he shot 
its mother, a magnificent specimen of the golden 
eagle, with legs, or rather thews, almost as ^ick 
as a man's wrist, and measuring, in the stuffed 
state, as near as may be, three feet high. Her 
son is of inferior height and strength, both from 
his sex and the captivity he has endured ; for I 
need hardly remark, that female birds of prey are 
larger than the males — an anomaly certainly in 
the history of the species, but at the same time, 
a wise provision of Nature, seeing that the mo- 
ther has most to do in catering for her callow 
young. The live eagle at Caimsmuir retains all 
his instincts unimpaired. When I saw him last 
year, he was in tolerable feather, hopping about 
and facing his visitors with the greatest boldness ; 
and like all the tribe, he seems to have an eye 
that never cowers — at least from fear. Though 
his food is rarely stinted, he likes best to kiH his 
own meat, and if a domesticated fowl happen to 
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atr&j within liis range, its doom is fixed and its 
fate sealed. Instantly it is severed into a mtm- 
tier of fragments, with a dexterity no canrer could 
eqnal^ though the head and brains are always 
eait)9n first, as afibrding the most deitoioos morsel. 
The praistiee followed by some of skinning hares 
and rabbits before surrendering' them to bMs of 
prey, is as unwise as it is unnecessary. In his 
natural state, the eagle has a contempt for the 
snbdivisioBs of labour ; the game laws, too, he 
seta at defiance ; far and wide, without leave 
asked or given, he acts as his own huntsman, 
bn^er , and cook ; even when confined, he takes 
great delight in skinning for himself; and as 
he uniformly swaHows a portion of the fur, tUs 
fact of itself is decisive as to the proper mode of 
treatment, and proves that down of some kind is 
nec es sa r y to promote the important process of di- 
gestion. In the days of falconry, small balls of 
worsted were administered to hawks after a gorge ; 
and every one knows that canaries, Knnets, du:., 
pick up sand and other substances, and thus avert 
many dyspeptic ev9s to which thousands, widi 
reason to guide them, are martyrs during the 
greater part of their- lives. Eagles^ when con- 
fined> are genially fed every second d^y, thou^g^k 
it is known they can fast for a week or more, 
wiHwmt any Ifr^t abat^iMnt of strebgth: like 
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tbe ladiaa hunter, their meanft of subsistence 
are rather precarious, and at certain seasons, 
thej must often pass the AAj without a meal. Mr 
Stewart's eagle — a fact which I hold to be not a 
little curious — refuses to touch a bird of prey, 
howev^ hungfry he may be at the time. Again 
dnd agaiir the experiment has been tried, and as 
oft^i^ after smelling the quarry, and plucking off 
a few fei^thers, hawks,, ravens, owls, and bats, 
have been tiirown aside as a tainted thing. I 
have already hinted that birds of this kind ap- 
pear to be nntameable ;. and L very much doubt 
whether they could be taught, after the greatest 
care, to obey the falconer's call- or whistle, and 
hunt as much ibr other's pleasure as their own. 
After an acquaintance of several years' standing, 
Mr Stewart and his eagle are on as ctistant terms 
as they were at first — so much so, Ihat in ap- 
proaching faiinn he must carry a stick,^ and move 
very warSy to boot, to eschew the consequences 
of a flap of thewing'-^-a stroke of the beak*-<Kr a 
dig of the claws. . Every dog that has heard hts 
dnrrup, takes oai?e to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance ; and if a stranger cur happen to stray 
withm forbidden bounds, the first glimpse^ of the 
inmate of the den makes him take to his he^» 
with the speed of lif^ilning.. In Jnne, 1837» a 
atvanger gendeman, wliiie resiiikingatCaimsmuir, 
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time wa^ooe nbont the pbioe» and the oMet was 
ai fief ee^ tiAt he was thrown down» and his upper 
gnments team abnoat to shieds; otherwise he 
escaped with a few scaatches; and though has 
nenres are nmtber weak nor his mama powerless, 
he declared that he wonid ratiber £Me»an angry 
masliff than agam pat himself m the way of xe- 
ceiviiig a ^raetical specimen of the kx iaiimn$* 
On-janothw oooasioB» a very old woman, a de- 
pendant oi the family, was seized by the gown, 
suddenly upsets and so rudely treated when lying 
' «B the ground,, that the eagle, it is thought, would 
hare made ameal of hav fans and arms, had not 
tim servants rmked to the spot> and mdignantly 
driven the enemy awi^» 

. Anoth^.live eagle is kept at Gaily, the beau- 
tiful, rasidenee of Mr Muiray, of Broughton* 
Thep^ of ihm same spades, he is of inferior 
siae, but bold and aetive in a high degree^ Like 
hia cousin of CfiufQsnrair, he is .the terror of all 
tjie dogs about the pla(se ; and the gamekeqp«r, 
who is as pH>ud of him as of the hundred head 
<^ deer undear his chaige, mf<(^rmed me,, with a 
very knowing look, " that he would like to see 
the bidUrdf^ or. mastiff either that wad. veiKlure 
to look the road whaur he is." Having aaid so 
jfUM^h of eagles in a state of cmifinemwt^ I shall 
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close this article with a few anecdotes of a diffe- 
rent character, picked up accidentally during my 
joumies through Galloway, from individuals whose 
veracity is above suspicion, and who were more- 
over eye-witnesses of the scenes described. A 
number of years ago, a farmer, who resided in 
the neighbourhood of Loch- Dungeon (parish of 
Kells, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and not far 
from the confines of Ajrrshire), having had some 
reason to believe that the eagles were becoming 
troublesome to his flocks, determined to root 
them out, if possible. In the cliffs above the 
loch, a number of eyries were known to exist ; 
yet the task of descending them, both from their 
steepness and numerous angular, jag^d points, 
was at once so difficult and full of danger, that 
no shepherd was fou^d willmg to undertake it, 
even when the usual precautions were adopted. 
In this emergency the farmer set his wits to 
work, and hit upon an expedient which, for a 
time at least, had the effect of depopulatiug the 
neighbouring fastnesses of their more formidable 
winged inhabitants. Having conveyed a tar- 
barrel to the spot, he attached it to a rude sort 
of crane, and after igniting the combustibles 
within, made it dangle to and fro athwart the 
face of those spots where the eagles were known 
to have fixed their abodes. The appearance of 
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thiff artificial Spmnkie^ in a lone and sterile r^ 
gion, mast hare been exceedingly striking eren 
at a distance, particularly at that solemn bear 
when, to adopt the beautifVil language of Byron, 
^' the day's dying glory gives place to the rays 
of the mild polar star ;" and the scene increased 
greatly in interest, when the eagles, starting firon 
their bri^ slumbers, began to scream and tumble 
through the air, as if suddenly scared by some 
unearthly visitant. Unwilling to abandon their 
young, and yet galled and terrified by the heat and 
light, they skimmed round and round the face 
of the mountains — now sinking to the bottom 
of the cliffs, and again rising majestically to 
the top, awakening the echoes of Loch^Dun* 
geon with their screams, and barking at other 
times, as my informants expressed it, in a voice 
which might be mistaken for that of a dog. 
At length, affection for their young yield- 
ed to the stronger tie of self-preservation, and. 
after a loud halloo whooped by the shepherds, 
and a volley from such fowling-pieces as they 
hud among them, the eagles betook themselves 
to flight, and were never again seen in such 
numbers amongst the heathery wastes of one of 
the dreariest scenes in the South of Scotland. 

On another occasion, a party of gentlemen, 
who had gone early to Loch- Dungeon, on a fish- 
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ing expeditton, witnessed a very singular contest 
betwixt an eagle and a large otter. This hap- 
pened in the month of May, when the weather 
was very beautiful for the season; and after an 
excellent morning's sport, they laid aside their 
fishing-gear, to enjoy on a carpet of Nature's 
forming, a luncheon of sandwiches, whisky, and 
water, which the keen mountain air and their 
previous exertions enabled them to discuss with 
peculiai* relish. . While thus employed, they ob- 
served a bird, which they knew to be an eagle, 
stooping at a different part of the loch, and after 
taking every prei^aution to conceal themselves, 
they moved nearer to the scene of action, to dis- 
cover, if possible, what was going forward. By 
this time the eagle had pounced on an unoffend- 
ing otter, /vrhich, little dreaming of such an as- 
sault, ..appeared to have been reposing on a sun- 
oy knoIU.at a few yards' distance from its watery 
home^. At first it uttered cries of distress, and 
endeavoured to regain its native element, but 
fidling in this, it threw itself into very singular 
postures, and kept, by some means, the enemy at 
bay* But birds of prey not unfrequently hunt 
in couples, and when a second eagle hove in 
sight, and was heard uttering the chirrup which 
precedes the stoop, the otter made another des- 
perate effort> and succeeded in gaining the mar^ 
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gin of the lake, with its first ass^wt foUowing 
so close behind, that his talons seemed to he en- 
tangled with, and inserted in, its fur. Here, as 
was natural, it attempted to dive, but as the 
buoyancy of the enemy rendered the effort abor- 
tive, the eontest became long and amusing. At 
times the eagle was thrown on its side — one wing 
submerged, and the other flapping fearfuUy 
above ; if the assailed could not sink, just as little 
could the assailant soar; and from die novelty of 
their situation or some other cause> both animals 
seemed so much afraid, that when the eagle, who 
at times had the worst of the mel^e, succeeded in 
disengaging his claws, he immediately joined his 
wMdering companion, and beat a hasty retreat 
to the cliffs, to replume his ruffled pinions, and 
mourn over the goodly prize that had so very 
narrowly escaped his toils. 

More recently, my respected friend, Mr John- 
stone, of Stranfasket, who was for many years. 
overseer on the extensive farm of Bush, within 
which the waters of Loch Dungeon are situated, 
saw, while abroad on his employer's business, three 
e^les descend from the cliffs, two of which al- 
ta^ked a wild drake that was swimming in the 
loch, while the third gave chase to a solitary 
b^re. The assailants of the di*ake acted ijit 
conc^rt^ the one stooping as the other rp$e». 
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and vice versa. The contest, from its novelty, 
could not fail to arrest the attention of the most 
incurious observer ; and it was beautiful to mark 
the grace and majesty with which the lordly birds 
rose and fell — alternately clove and skrewed the 
air — ascending like a balloon when the cords are 
loosened which bind it to the earth, and rivalling, 
in the descent, the speed with which the arrow 
booms from the bow. The efforts of the wild 
drake were confined to the defensive; but the 
eye below was as quick in its glances as the eyes 
above; and every time the enemy approached, 
he dived, after uttering a loud quack, swimming 
near the surface, so as not to exhaust his strength, 
and emerging at as great a distance as possible. 
His instincts seemed to have told him that to at- 
tempt to fly would be instant death ; and after a 
number of unsuccessful assaults, the eagles, from 
fktigue, or some other feeling, abandoned the 
chase, and retired to the cliffs, leaving the quarry 
to shake his feathers among the reeds, and com- 
municate to the first of his kindred he met, the 
terrible perils to which he had been exposed. 
Though chiefly attracted by the battle on the 
loch, Mr Johnstone occasionally cast a glance at 
the hare, which was now in a very sad quan- 
dary — ^pausing the one moment, and erecting its 
aars, and the next running this way and that ; but 
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still describing a Tery narrow circle, and obyioas- 
ly at a loss wbat to do. Occaiionally, however, 
the eagle miflsed his aim, and was put to the 
trouble of making various ascents ; and when at 
last his talons environed their pre j, he retreated 
with the devoted hare to the rocks, so that my 
iirformant, on approaching the spot, saw nothing 
but a little blood, and a few tufts of fur. 

Eagles, as has been stated, still find a perch 
in the multitudinous cliffs of the lofty Cairns* 
muir; and not many years ago they were fre- 
quently se^i flying about the shores of Loch* 
Grannoch— ^ most romantic spot, bounded by 
hills <m all sides, and which resembles, when 
bumoshed by Ae glowing tints of mom or even, 
a huge mirror set in a very deep frame. This 
beautiful sheet of water forms the source of ^ 
mountaiB stream, which the poet Lowe has im- 
mortalifsed in stansas that have become as famHiair 
as a household word— 

«« The moon had elimbed the highest hill^ 

That rieet o*er the souice of Dee ; 
And f^om iu eastern sammit shed 

Her silver light on tower and tree.** 

On the banks of Locfa-Grannoch, the proprie^ 
tor, A. Murray, Esq. of Broughton, has erected 
riiooting'lodge^of eonnderable dimensions, com* 
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|iosed of pannels so ingenionsly fitted^ that they 
sure not only water and weather tight, but can be 
taken to pieces in a brief space ; said after being 
sorted, packed, and placed. on the backs of po- 
nies, reconstructed on the top of G^imsmuir it- 
self. The internal acConunodations, including a 
dormitory for four indiriduals, are nearly as ele- 
gant as those of a steam or sailing packet ; the 
loch abounds with trout, and the moors with 
game ; and though' not a house or a patch of cul- 
tivation is seen for many miles around, a sports- 
man, with a servant to aid him in cooking, might 
provide every day his own food, and enjoy, even 
while tenanting the wild, all the comforts of civi- 
lization. Around the Lodge is a thriving shrub- 
bery, with thirty acres of young plantation, pro- 
tected by a wall from the mischievous inroads 
of sheep and goats, and inclosing a water-fall 
and brawling bum, which impregnate the very 
air with freshness^ and when all other sounds 
have ceased, lull the weary huntsman to repose. 
The place altogether wears an air of enchant- 
ment ; and when the growing timber is a little 
farther advanced, will be seen smiling like an 
oasis in the desert. At the extremity of the 
loch is a small island, on which a brace of eagles, 
time out of mind, annually hatched and reared 
their young, levying, when other provisions were 
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scarce, contributions on the neigkbouring kids 
ai»d lambs. On one occasion^ the factor on the 
estate (Mr A. Craig» late of Syllodiock) ti- 
sited Locb-Grannoch, to determine the proper 
oonrse of a " march dyke," and after listc^nng to 
the complaints of the farmers regarding the 
espies and the depredations they committed, he 
stripped his clothes, and swam to the island. The 
eagles happened to be both abroad ; but he soon 
found the nest, -and carried off the only egg it 
contained — an egg, I may remark, nearly as large 
as that of an ostrich, and which still adorns 
the mantle^piece of my friend's dwelling. — 
While returning to the spot from which he start- 
ed, one of the eagles was seen winging its way 
to the island, and shortly after moving about 
with the greatest alacrity, and searching eyery 
where for the missing treasure. By this time 
Mr C. was on dry land — a most fortunate drcua* 
stance in every respect; for if the eagle had 
known what had happened, and caught him in 
the water, with the trophy in his hand, it seems 
not improbable that a flap from the wing, or 
a stroke from the beak, would have sunk him 
many fathoms down. A catastrophe of this 
kind, if we may credit the natives, once oc*- 
curred at the lakes of Kilamey, which I shall 
here give in the words of the compiler of the en* 
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larged edition of a very elegant work lately pub- 
lished by Messrs Baldwin & Cradock, London. 
" In the county of Kerry, a peasant once formed 
the resolution of plundering an eagle's nest, built 
on a small island in the lake of Kilamey. He ac- 
cordingly swam to the island while the parents 
were away; and after robbing the nest of its 
youngs he was preparing to swim back with the 
eaglets tied in a string, but while he was yet up 
to the chin in the water, the old eagles returned, 
and missing their family, fell upon the invader 
with such fury, that in spite of all his resistance, 
they dispatched him with their beaks and talons." 



THE GULL— STOCK-GANNET— 
TERRAUGHTY. 

Terraughty is a villa in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfries, though its locality, geogpraphically 
speaking, lies near the southern boundary of the 
Stewartry of Earkcudbright. The garden, which 
is large, is inclosed by walls of considerable 
height, and clad with fruit trees in full bearing ; 
in the green-house are found the finest flowers, 
including exotics of various kinds ; in the hot- 
house, the vine, fig, orange, citron — ^the peach, 
the nectarine, apricot, &c. ; and the grounds, 
which are kept with unceasing diligence, and laid, 
out with superior skill and taste, abound with 
every shrub and plant that is common, and not 
a few that are costly and rare. The hills above 
break the winter's Lm, whUe the thriving pbn- 
tations that skirt their base yield a delightful 
shade in summer, and a pleasant retreat to flocks 
of singing birds, among which the blackbird holds, 
a distinguished place, and evinces annually the 
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accuracy of his taste by levying a tithe of the 
finest cherries. There, too, the "cushat" coos 
mournfully at eve, and the rooks hold a terrible 
racket in spring, particularly when encouraging 
their young to fly, or disputing about the posi- 
tions of their respective nests. At the bottom of 
the garden is a curiously-shaped artificial pond, 
fed by' a tiny pellucid spring, which difitises a 
delightful coolness around, and furnishes the 
means of mitigating the rigour of the severest 
droughts, and freshening and reviving many a 
drooping plant and flower. Around the pond is 
a beautiful sloping bank, ''smoothed by the 
scythe and levelled with the roller," the verdure 
of which is gemmed with primroses, lilies, dafib- 
dils, and bounded with a variety of ornamental 
shrubs — the Irish yew surpassingly spiral and 
graceful — the flowering myrtle and the double 
thorn — the weeping ash with its pendant boughs 
— acacias, arbutuses, wood-anemones, rhodo- 
dendrons, flauntmg in all their summer pride. 
Previous to the year 1826, when the drought 
was so intense that vegetation was blighted, and 
the kine terribly stinted for food, the waters of 
the pond were as rife with fins as its beautiful 
banks still are with flowers ; and some of the old- 
er trouts had become so tame that they foUowed 
the gardener when he approached their domicile. 
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and almost suffered themielTes to be fed by the 
hand. From this tircTUBstancey tmd the great 
purity of the element they inhabited, it was as 
easy to watch tiieir motions and study their ha- 
bits as it is to superintend the economy of bees 
when the hive is inclosed in a glass case; and 
Mr Bogie, the gardener, confirms the fact» that 
Aey feed chiefly in the mornings and even- 
ings, and rest during the middle of the day. 
At the earliest hour they were found swim- 
ming briskly about, and snapping at the flies 
wherever they appeared ; but as the day advan- 
ced they retreated to the upper end of the pond, 
where the spring thaft feeds it oozes gently out ; 
and there I have seen them, in considerable 
numbers, reposing beneath the broad leaves 
andlulky flowers of the water-lfly — a plant which 
claims Httle alliance with the soil — ^which is as 
mysteriously nourished as the wall-flower itself, 
and is ^ often found gemming the bosom of some 
secluded lake, as the other is found adorning the 
mouldering walls and ruined roof-tree of depart- 
ed .greatness. Such a scene was to me more de- 
lightful than a crowded ball-room, and filled the 
HBud with images of peacefulness, freshness, pu- 
rity, to which it is difficult to give adequate 
expresision^. 

Nor were *the trouts the only inhabitants of 

B 
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the pond. At the game spot a brace of stock- 
gannets — the most beautiful sea-bird that fre- 
quents our coasts — ^have denizened for nearly 
twenty years, and reared many a goodly family 
of young. At the breeding season, the duck re- 
tires to the centre of a neighbouring holly-bush, 
where, with the assistance of her mate, she fa- 
bricates a rude sort of nest on the ground, and 
afterwards carefully lines it with down, as fine 
as that of the eider-duck, plucked from her own 
beautiful breast. The period of incubation occu- 
pies more than four weeks, and every time the 
female leaves the nest, she again strips her breast 
of down, and spreads it on the surface, for the 
purpose of keeping the eggs warm. Once or 
twice she hatched a brood of a dozen, and the 
moment the young leave the shell they instinctive- 
ly enter their native element, and dive and swim 
about with the greatest alacrity. Occasionally I 
have amused myself by throwing thent food when 
they were only a few days old, and then nothing 
could exceed the activity with which the little 
creatures dived to the bottom and rose to the 
surface — cleaving the water like a sharp instru- 
ment— H)rossing and re-crossing one another's paths 
at every possible angle, without ever coming in 
contact, and to all appearance keeping time as 
accurately as if water-fowl added to their other 
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accomplishments a knowledge of the contra or 
some other dance. The younger stock-gannets 
reared at Terranghty have all been gifted away 
to the neighbouring gentry ; but the original pair 
still remain, and guard with as much jealousy the 
soTcreignty of the pond as a certain Duke did 
his vested rights as the liege-lord of a certain is- 
land. To abstract a single mouthful of water is 
regarded as little short of high treason ; and if 
any other animal, wild <Hr tame, venture to ap- 
proach the margin of the pond, they immediately 
fly at it with the greatest fury. Curs and mon- 
grels of every degree, whose courage was never 
doubted before, have recoiled under a flap of the 
drake's wing ; and when the maidens, during wash- 
ing days, innocmitly enough wish to turn the 
pond and its banks to the best account, the stock- 
gannets not only dispute their right, but take 
every opportunity of pecking at, and biting their 
naked feet. Even the ladies of Terraughty are 
regarded as intruders in their own grounds, and 
more than once the venerable Mrs Maxwell, and 
her relative Miss Hislop, have been beset in their 
walks, and openly insulted by the feathered ty- 
rants of their sylvan domain. Still, where a bold 
front is shewn, it is easy to keep the enemy at 
bay ; and when the birds attempt to molest Mr 
Bogie, he ofiers them his foot or hand in sport. 
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and merely laughs at their impotent malice. It 
was otherwise, however, with a solitary gull, a 
very curious bird of the kind, which should have 
been sooner introduced to the notice of the reader. 
In July or August, 1820, Mr Bogie, the gar- 
dener, procured three gulls of the black-cap, 
pewit, or common species, cut their wings, and 
endeavoured to domesticate them in the pretty 
little pond already described. But their cur- 
tailed pinions soon began to shoot again, and 
while one of them flew away, and never return- 
ed, fi second was unfortunately found frozen to 
death, one cold December morning. The third 
pewit was thus left t[uite solitary, but as he had 
plenty to eat, he seemed to like his quarters pass- 
ing well, and 'gradually became more and more 
tame, until his natural instincts, and the example 
of those wild gulls which are seen flying about in 
spring, induced him to resort to the marshy 
grounds, where the species are known to breed 
and rear their young, previous to their return to 
the sea-coast in winter. Mr Bogie, df course, 
soon forgot his truant gulls, but the last of them, 
so far from forgetting him, re-appeared in April, 
1822, and after screaming repeatedly to announce 
his approach, was seen hopping about the gar- 
den with the familiar air of an old acquaintance. 
From this time forward the bird became a great 
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pet, and for seven years in succession came with 
the cuckoo, and went away with the swallow — 
varying so little in point of time, that his move- 
qAents served as a sort of almanack, and enabled 
the gardener to foretell almost the very day he 
would arrive or depart. But though he boarded 
at Terraughty in spring and summer, he preferred 
roosting with his own species, and as he unifomr* 
ly flew off in the same direction, it was suppos- 
ed he bivouacked among some of the marshes 
on the neighbouring estate of Castlehill. Though 
his return every season was announced with ]the 
loudest and most joyous notes, he-became per- 
fectly quiet afterwards) and was positively so 
tame, that the gardener could call him down on 
the public road, or any other spot where he chanc- 
ed to see him flying overhead. In 1824, the sa- 
gacious bird actually brought his wife and fa- 
mily along with him, and essayed every art to in- 
troduce them to the* comforts of civilization; but 
from the want of proper training in youth, they 
were afraid to alight and partake of his food ; and 
whether he took. the rebuff too much to heart, or 
became a widower Portly after, the fact is cer- 
tain that he never tried the experiment again. 
The family at Terraughty naturally took a great 
interest in a bird which, though fond of freedom, 
,was yet attached to domestic life; and so infec- 
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tious was the feeling, that even the house-maids 
began to watch his movements as anxiously as 
others ; and, improving on the augury system of 
the Romans, had a saying among themselves, 
that she who first saw the gull would be first 
married. 

In 1828, the gull, when he re-appeared, had got 
his pinions rufiled, and wanted several feathers of 
one of the wings, and from this it was inferred that 
he had been shot at, or attacked in the course of 
his wanderings by a hawk or some other bird of 
prey. And much to the regret of the whole fa- 
mily, this was the last visit he paid to Terraugh- 
ty ; and his friends, who never expect to see him 
again, have no doubt whatever that his days have 
been cut short by accident, disease, or the mur- 
derous g^n. The age to which these birds will 
live, has never, I suspect, been accurately ascer- 
tained, though I myself know one which has 
lived companionless, in the garden of Mr 
M'Craken, merchant, Glenluce, for rather more 
than a quarter of a century. In the same neigh- 
bourhood there was a gull which visited a farmer 
every sunmier, for the long period of fourteen 
years, but it was neither so tame, nor in other 
respects so interesting, as the one I have des- 
cribed. 

If aiiy thing could have driven the pewit from 
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Terrauglity, it would have been the unoeasiog 
hostility and persecution of the stock-gannets* 
If he lighted in the pond to re-plume his wing 
and slake his thirst, that instant they were seen 
careering through the water with necks out^ 
stretched and bills open ; if he stooped to look 
for insects on its banks, the drake immediately 
made for the side, and chased him round every 
part of the garden. Fortunately, however, the 
stock-gannets were pmioned, while the guU had 
the complete use of his wings ; and as he made 
up in speed what he wanted in strength, nothing 
could exceed the address and dexterity with 
which he baffled the efforts of the enemy. When 
inclined to eat, he embraced the most favourable 
opportunity — ^that is, when the drake was at the 
greatest distance— approached the feeding dish, 
and helped himself to a few billfuls of porridge, 
taking care to keep his eyes in the direction of 
the foe ; and as this liberty was always resented, 
he persevered till the other came within hostile 
distance, and then flew to the opposite bank. 
His object was to lure the drake from the pond, 
under the hope of catching him, from the slowness 
of his pace, and when he apjvoached within a 
yard or so, he rose and darted right across, leav- 
ing the enemy to quack forth his disappointment, 
waddle down the bank, and plunge into the pond. 
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while he was quietly feediiig on the other side. 
And this experiment, which was repeated man j 
times in the day to the infinite amusement of' the 
visitors at Terraughtyy was only suspended when 
he had -fully satisfied the cravings of nature, after 
which he either flew merrily about, or retired to 
some neighbouring perch, where he had leisure to 
ruminate on the morning's exploits, and look down 
with feelings of the proudest eontempt on his un- 
appeasible persecutors. 

And thus I close my account of Terraughty, 
its beautiful garden, water-fowl, and fishes ; but 
from wh»tha» been said, we may derive an im- 
portant moral lesson — namely, that there is no 
system of tyranny so close, but what may be 
evaded ; or, to speak more strongly, but what fur- 
nishes some means^ of escape, if we possess ad- 
dress enough to find them out. What an olden 
Divine calls ** a crook in the lot,'* is more or less 
the portion of every human being ; and there are 
cases in which reason might take a lesson from 
instinct, and where ends, otherwise lawful, can- 
not be compassed by direct means, submit to the 
labour of going round about. In such countries 
as Spain and Portugal, where the combined 
folly and wickedness of man have perverted 
the beneficent intentions of nature, we are apt 
to suppose that true felicity can hardly exist ; 
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and yet I doubt not, that amidst the '' long- 
drawn vales" of Iberia and Lusitania, the swain's 
laugh is as loud, and the maiden's heart as joy- 
ous, as if no such characters as Ferdinand and 
Don Miguel polluted the earth with their hateful 
presence ; that there are thousands who till and 
sow, gamer and reap, shear the sheep and milk 
the kine, iii a happy unconsciousness that there is 
any thing " rotten in the state of Denmark ;*' and 
who, by the very seclusion and obscurity of their 
lot,: are either placed beyond the reach of the ty- 
rant's power^ or if menaced by his minions, are 
able to adopt measures for defeating their rapa- 
city, and eludiilg their vigilance, not unlike those 
so ingeniously resorted to by the gull at Ter- 
raughty. Still this consideration furnishes no 
proper apology for a bad government, though.W9 
may still say with Gray, 



<* when igDortoce is blisi, 



'Tis foUy to b« wise." 
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THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST- 
PRESERVATION OF GAME. 

The Twelfth of August! Are there four words 
in the English language that call up such a host 
of agreeable associations ? The fair one's whisper 
must be prodigiously sweet when she first articu- 
lates the consenting Yes; yet I have known 
youths, and men of mature years too, who ap- 
peared to be in much higher spirits while putting 
everything in order for the moors, than when 
about to depart on their marriage jaxmts. And 
I do not wonder at all at the circumstance. To 
see the sun rising from the ocean, at half-past 
four in the morning— ourselves stationed on a 
high hill top — the congregated vapours curling 
and dispersing far below— measureless tracts of 
heather around, glistening with dew, and tipped 
with pencils of new-bom light, more radiant than 
its own purple bells — ^to surprise the shrill sky- 
lark at his matins, and the hare as she steals upon 
her early fare ; why» these are enjoyments that 
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would be poorly exchanged for slothful slimibers 
on the softest conch that ever deriTed its elasti- 
city from down filched from the eider-duck's 
breast. Add to this, the high g^ratification of 
having your cheek fanned by the first breeze that 
is chased into action by the morning's breath ; 
the independence implied by the possession of 
manly and vigorous powers ; the admirable doci- 
lity and tactics of animak which bring their in- 
stincts to bear upon their masters' pleasures, and 
then, in place of inquiring who would, rather say 
who would not be a sportsman ? Topers, we are 
told, drive at every fresh debauch an additional 
nail into their coffins ; but as every proposition 
has its converse, he who repairs annually to 
the moors must draw, at least, one nail out ; and 
there is, moreover, some reason for believing that 
there are many who would sink under the win- 
ter's toils, but for the seasonable and needful re- 
pair which their constitutions undergo during the 
autumn. As the viol-strings are slackaied by the 
friction of the bow, so a strictly sedentary life im- 
pairs and unhinges the most elastic frame ; but 
air and exercise are the pegs or knobs that screw 
us into tune — ^that restore the wonted harmony 
of the system, and give to aU the springs that 
minister to healthy a higher tone and a freer play. 
And if these reasons fail to satisfy you, only think 
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of the sportsman*s evening comforts, for then yov 
see him in all his glory. He who never trod the 
moors knows nothing comparatively of the luxury 
of dining — not of picking like a bilious citizen^ 
but of eatii^ like a hale and healthy man. An 
individual, we shalt say, who but a week before 
hung languidly over the breast of a chicken, now 
acquits himself so supeisexcellently as a trencher- 
man, that you would not give a pin's fee for the 
reversion of his interest in a heaped platter of 
beef-steak. While recounting with a friend the 
events of the day, he may periiaps take a cup 
extra, but his slumbers are refreshing notwith- 
standing. The very depth and breadth of his in- 
spiration may convince you that he has acquired 
an accession of strength, and that you would find 
it rather difficult to awaken him, even if you 
were to employ the town-drummer to strike up a 
march under his ear; 

But there are persons who tell us that the 
sports of the field are cruel and barbarous, and 
even indite homilies against- them. Was ever oI>* 
jection so idly made,, or^ so easily answered •{ 
Barbarous and cruel ! Is it cruel to poison rats 
and drown kittens — to prevent the- land from be- 
ing overrun by vermin? Is it cruel to prevent 
such an increase of pheasants and partridges as 
would leave little food for the uan of maurr^the 
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nobler animal undoubtedly of the three ? Has the 
fanner, who tills and sows the ground, do better 
right to the crops it bears than the fowls of heaven^ 
which neither dio the one nor the other — ^which re- 
spect not even ecclesiastical rights ? The wood- 
pigeons of Am^ica are welcome to breed in mil- 
lions in the back settlements, so long as the land is 
uncultivated and uncleared ; but when the on- 
pire of civilization extends so. far, they must give 
way to a nobler class of citizens. But it would be 
idle to enlarge on sudi a topic. Lord Byron un- 
derstood matters better, and was, doubtless^ im- 
bued with the feelings of a sportsman, when he 
wrote the following animated lines, — 

• 

t*- Though sloggards deem it bat a fooliih chue. 
And marvel men can leave the eas j-chair, 

The long,' long league, and toiltome steep to trace ; 
O t there ia freahacia in the monntain air, 
A9d health, that bloated eaae can never hope to thueJ*. 

Among sportsmen, an opinion appears to pre- 
vail*., that <' the more cover the more birds ;" but 
$till the maxim must be received with caution, and 
apphes in almost every case to the qttality rather 
thaQ. the qttantity of heather. Sheep and grouse, 
lambs and pouts, were destined for neighbours 
from the beginning of time ; and so unerring and 
wise is the economy of nature, that what is good 
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and suitable for the one, is rarely, if ever, bad for 
the other. Heath, when it grows into the size 
of bushes, is much better adapted for shelter than 
food. In such circumstances, it resembles a 
moss-grown, ill-kept hedge, which is thin below 
and bushy aboye ; and though the pouts require 
food before they can fly, they have no means of 
getting at its tender tops. To make this plain, 
if a brood of grouse hatched in a field of young 
heather, were conveyed to an old one by artifi- 
cial means, the consequence would be, that they 
would starve in the midst of seeming plenty. At 
so tender an age, they could neither return to 
the parent nest, nor walk among scragged jagged 
bushes ; and the parent grouse, unlike most other 
birds, never act the part of caterers, farther than 
by laying and hatching their eggs on spots fa- 
vourably situated for the nurture of their young. 
Nor is this all. Sheep care nothing for aged 
heather, excepting when pinched for food in win- 
ter ; and its chief use seems to consist in the har- 
bour it afibrds to a class of poachers that cannot 
be put down by act of Parliament — ^foxes, fou- 
marts, weasels — et hoc g^nus omne. Vermin, 
when they venture on young heather, are easily, 
discovered, and as easily avoided ; but when 
the nature of the ground favours their conceal- 
ment, the hatchings they mar, and the game they 
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destroy, are literally beyond all calculation. Wea- 
sels, though small, are exceedingly active. Co- 
lonel Bryce M'Murdo once mentioned to me, that 
while travelling in l&igland in an open carriage, 
he observed a farmer in an adjoining field who 
appeared to be watching the piogress of a hunt, 
though not a dog was to be seen or heard. Like 
a true sportsman he left the vehicle and went up 
to the man, and then learnt that he was following 
a weasel, which, having got on the track of a poor 
hare, had kept following it for the better part of an 
hour with all the skill of a thorough-bred harrier. 
Colonel M'Murdo had curiosity enough to join in 
the pursuit, taking care to keep at a respectful 
distance ; and if his leisure had pennitted him to 
persevere, might have witnessed the finale, and 
been in at the death. Indeed, I am acquainted 
with more than one shepherd who has rescued 
puss from the tiny enemy at the very moment 
and crisis of her fate ; and many instances have oc^ 
curred in which the same stealthy quadruped has 
been seen, serpent-*like, stealing on and environing 
a solitary grouse. — Crows, too, poach extensive- 
ly, and though very useful in picking up slugs 
and worms, should never be allowed to found re- 
publics in plantations situated near to preserves. 
John Tait, residing at Craigshiel, parish of Kirk<- 
michael, counted, in 1828, no fewer than 96 grouse 
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eggs which the crows had purloined from a neigh- 
bouring heather field, and broken and sucked on a 
verdant knoll. It may be proper, however, to 
mention, that when this fact was communicated by 
a friend to one of the most distinguished ornitholo- 
gists of the present day,, he appeared to have great 
doubts of its accuracy, from the circumstance that 
when a crow rises on the wing, its legs are thrown 
back so as to disable it from transporting any arti- 
cle of food^ without impeding, if not marring en- 
tirely, its powers, of flight. This led me to make 
farther inquiries, and the impression left on my 
own mind, is, that crows collect eggs by some means 
or other ; but whether they insert their bills into 
the stolen property, or carry it short distances with 
their, claws, are points I will not pretend to deter- 
mine. Around the site of Carlaverock Castle 
ther&ia bsx oak copsewood of some extent, ^and 
hither the crows resort in numbers at the. proper 
season,, for the purpose of feasting on the crop. of 
acorns. And. these they never shell on the spot, 
but, on the contrary, transport to a neighbourr 
ing fields performing unbidden the nursery- 
man*s office, and to such an extent, that the te- 
nant every second year or so has to clear his lan^ 
of oak saplings, and complains of the crows as th? 
most troublescMi^e.neighbQiurs he has got to,. d^ 
with. 
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Bat to retain to the proper biuifieM of this 
artide. Most sportsmen agree in thinking that 
grouse are declining^ while blackcocks are in- 
creasing fast in numbers. Some, in fact, maintain 
that blackcocks attack and kill the grouse, or extir- 
pate them by some other means, while those who 
denizen almost constantly on the hills, aver that 
they never witnessed anything of the kind. For^ 
merly live blackcocks were exported to York- 
shire for the purpose of introducing and extending 
the breed ; but, touching this point, many En- 
glishmen have received of late a new light, and 
have taken such a dislike to the truly Scoitisk 
qualities of the biped in question, that they now 
insist stoutly on the necessity of keeping the 
blackcocks out, as the only means of keeping 
the grouse in. As these birds breed on marahy 
grounds, the moor-bum rarely reaches their 
dwellings ; and hence it has been rather rashly 
inferred that an immense destruction of grouse 
is occasioned by the fires that are annually 
lighted on our moors. But it should be kept 
in mind, that blackcocks flock to the arable 
plains in summer, as many a farmer knows to his 
cost ; that their camp is not always a heather- 
bush, but that they often roost on trees at such a 
height as enables them to escape the ra'^ages of 
vermin. But grouse and moor-partridges are 
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differently situated ; and all the shepherds I have 
conversed with, believe that the principal cause 
of their depopulation arises from the prejudice 
that exists as to burning heath. Com is the staff 
of human life— green or blooming heather, the 
food of the heath-cock, and his numbers, like our 
own, may be augmented or thinned by the com- 
parative plentifulness or scarcity of food. It may 
be impracticable to plough a barren hill, but if 
you bum it occasionally, the crop it bears will 
be improved both as to quantity and quality. 
Old heather runs to wood, and only bears a scanty 
herbage at top; and independently of this, its 
foliage becomes so tough, that neither sheep nor 
birds will eat it, if there be anything better within 
their reach. 

I have thus got quit of one objection, and the 
remaining one is,-— Does not moor-bum destroy 
a great many eggs ? I believe not, and have 
evidence before me which seems pretty conclusive. 
One experienced sheep farmer, and land pro- 
prietor, says — " I have burnt heather all my life, 
and never was placed under any restrictions. I 
never knew a grouse hatch in a plantation or plot 
of old heather, but always in young heath, or 
single bushes too far apart to be touched by the 
flames. I will give the observations I made last 
year as a specimen. — One nest was in a bush 
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about a foot high, and measoring 17 inches by 
35 ; the heather was burnt two years before, all 
round. Other three nests were in young heather, 
six or eight inches high, and on the sides of brown 
or broken land ; several were at the back of drains 
and rivulets, as I suppose. But burning of heath 
ought to be done in rotation ; perhaps a third or 
fifth rotation, according to the dryness or wet- 
ness of the soil, or the stock that feed on it. Old 
sheep eat heath more than young ones» and it 
springs sooner on moist soils than dry. By fol- 
lowing this plan the grouse will rapidly increase 
in numbers. It is evident that sheep, cattle, and 
hares always prefer young heath when it can be 
had ; any person who observes where hares feed in 
winter, when there is a little snow on the ground 
may know whether this is true. It is a fact that 
those farms which are most regularly burnt 
abound most with game. As an example, I shall 
mention Halhouse, on the water of iE, where, 
according to the extent of ground, there is more 
grouse killed than on any farm in its neighbour- 
hood ; and there is no cause to be assigned but 
that the heather is younger, being more regular* 
ly burnt. I am aware that those who dislike 
burning give two reasons for it ;, namely, shelter 
and protection^ which, if examined, have no evi- 
dence to support them. Surely what will shelter 
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a lamb will shelter a bird, not more than a few 
inches high when standing, and still fewer when 
sitting. But it may be said that lambs are more 
under our care, and not exposed to the same 
danger ; but for that very reason our precautions 
as to birds are of no avail ; we cannot alter the 
laws or instincts by which they are- guided ; we 
can neither place them where we would, nor keep 
them there if we could. All that man ought to 
attempt to do is to increase their food, and ob- 
serve the instincts which guide them ; and these I 
have had many opportunities of observing for the 
last five-and-twenty years." 

From wha# has been said, I feel inclined to 
draw the following inferences : — 

First, that part of the heather on every sheep 
farm which may cover on an average half the sur- 
face, should be burnt every year ; the nature of 
the ground regulating the rotation. The stalks 
when reduced to ashes promote vegetation ; sweet 
heather and sweet grass spring up simultaneous- 
ly ; so that umbrageous spots which were former- 
ly avoided, and covered with herbage which no 
animal would eat, are restored to a profitable 
state of cultivation. 

Second, that as regards mountain-heath, the 
best thing you can do to promote the growth of 
game, is to follow the best mode of sheep bus- 
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bandry. A farmer who is anrestricted, as com- 
pared with one fettered by conditions, will give 
£50 per annum more for a sheep-gang — say of 
1500 acres ; and if this and the preceding facts 
be admitted, it would certainly be prudent to 
abandon a system which is alike prejudicial to the 
landlord's profits and the sportsman's pleasures. 

Third, if heath be burnt on one farm and not on 
another, the grouse will form themselyes into 
emigration societies, and occupy locations with- 
out asking any body's leave, or submitting to the 
forms imposed on every class of rational settlers ; 
their wings obviating the necessity of tonnage, 
expense of outfit, and every other charge. Those, 
therefore, who think the old system the best, 
would do weH to adopt the new in ^self-defence. 



FISHPOND AT LOGAN. 

In July, 1824, I visited, for the first time, the 
beautiful bay and harbour of Portnessock, wait- 
ed on Colonel M'Dowall, and, with his permission, 
paid my respects to the finny tribes, that people 
the far-famed fish-pond at Logan. And rarely 
has my curiosity been more highly gratified. 
Long and anxiously I lingered near the spot, 
watching the evolutions of the scaly brood, and 
taxing so unmercifully the fisherman's patience, 
that, perhaps, nothing but the fear of his master 
prevented him from applying to the baron-officer, 
and adopting measures for expelling me by force. 
Shortly after, I wrote an account of what I had 
seen, which appeared in a country paper, was 
from it copied into a number of others, and excit- 
ed a good deal of notice at the time. Throughout 
the sketch I adhered as closely to nature as pos- 
sible ; but still I was accused of dealing in the 
marvellous, and practising largely on the credulity 
of the public. Fortunately, however, for my 
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credit, not a few tourists visited Port-Logan the 
following summer, and though some of them had 
been sceptical enough at first, they to a nmn de- 
clared — so says the harbour-master — ^that the 
place far exceeded every expectation they had 
formed on the isubject, and aflTorded ample scope 
for an article much more graphic and striking 
than mine. One Irish gentleman was particularly 
fervid in the expression of his admiration, and 
promised when he went home to put every thing 
to rights ; but this, perhaps, was said in a mo- 
ment of excitement, for, from all I couTd learn, 
he has still the pleasing task to perform, of con- 
ferring immortality on the loctdities of Kirk- 
Maiden. 

Nothing in this world is stationary, and since 
the time alluded to, the fish-pond at Logan, like 
the great world around it, has undergone divers 
*' strange mutations;" and as I revisited the spot 
last summer, and learnt every thing that had been 
going forward, I shall here endeavour to antici- 
pate the erudite ** Irish gentleman," even at the 
risk of violating the maxim set forth in the pro- 
verb, by investing an old friend with a new face. 

The fish-pond at Logan is mJike anything I 
ever met with, though a writer in an Edinburgh 
paper, on the appearance of my original essay on 
the subject, vainly endeavoured to persuade the 
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public that establishments not dissimilar exist in 
Fife, and other parts of the north of Scotland. 
It was formed in 1800, at an expense of several 
hundred pounds, and h^s furnished a wholesome 
article of food, fatter than it can be found in the 
open ocean, for considerably upwards of a quar- 
ter of a century. The pond, according to Mr 
Matheson, builder's measurement, is 30 feet 
deep by 160 in circumference — that is, at the 
top, where a wall of solid masonry, several feet 
high, encircles the rock on every side. The ?ffea 
within was wholly hewn and blasted from the liv- 
ing rock, and communicates with the tide by one of 
those fissures so common on bold and precipitous 
coasts. Indeed, if I remember right, it was this 
circumstance that led to its formation. A ledge 
of rock, marching with the beach, and lashed by 
the waves of a thousand winters, was known to 
be partially undermined ; and it occurred to the 
proprietor. Colonel M'Dowall, of Logan, that by 
excavating the central or principal mass, a basin 
might be fonfiied, not only open to the influence 
of the sea> but so deep, even at neaps, as to en- 
able fishes to disport freely in their native element, 
though dependant on man for their daily food, 
and somewhat hampered in their migratory pro- 
pensities. And this project he successfully exe- 
cuted. By blasting the rock, in a lateral direc- 
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tion, a commanication was opened with the na- 
tural tunnel, and a barrier erected at the inner 
extr^nitjy formed of large loose stones, arranged 
so as to prevent the ing^ress and egress of any 
body less insinuating than water. Attached to 
the pond, and forming its gateway, is a neat go- 
thic cottage for the accommodation of the fisher^ 
man, and round and round, the rock b surmount- 
ed by a stone waU, giey with lichen, and beauti- 
fully festooned with honey-suckle, '^bin-wood," 
and other creeping plants, among which the swal- 
low burrows, builds,' lUid at other times, while dis- 
porting in many an airy circle, 

<« Mockf the deffeest iiutfkfman*! ainii 
Tttmbliog in f antaitk game?* 

In every state of the wind and tide-^<nn summer, 
when the cod seek the deep water in quest of 
herrings — ^in winter, when not a boaf dare venture 
to sea, Colond M^Dowatl can command a limited 
supply of the finest fish, and study at his leisure, 
their instincts and habits, with at least all the ac- 
curacy of those sage naturalists who rarely travel 
farther than Exeter. 'Change. From the back- 
door of the lodge a stair neatly cut from the so- 
lid rock, cohducts the visitor to the usual halting 
place^a large flat Intone projecting into the wa- 
ter, and 'Commanding a view of every part of the 

c 
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aquatic prison. When the tide is out, t^iis stone 
is completely dry, though the pond remains filled 
to the depth of 8 £eet (its bottom being excavated 
below the level of the sea) and the stranger per- 
ceives, not without surprise, a hundred mouths si- 
multaneously opened to greet his arrival. Fishes, 
in fact, hear as well as see ; and the moment the 
fisherman crosses his threshold and descends the 
steps, the pond is agitated by hundreds of fins, 
and otherwise thrown into the greatest commo- 
tion. jDarting from this, that, and the other cor- 
ner, they move as it were to a common centre, 
elevate their snouts, lash their tails, and jostle 
one another with so little ceremony, that they ap- 
pear, on a first view, to be menacing an attack 
on the poor fisherman, in place of the creelful of 
limpets he carries. Conceive a lady feeding her 
poultry, a knot of urchins scrambling for coppers, 
or a pack of fox-hounds disputing the property of 
a solitary bone, and you will have some idea of 
the ludicrous scramble which, even in this watery 
world, attends the distribution of the haves and 
fishes. Loaves, however, is an improper term, 
for as the guardian of the pond truly averred, 
the cod, &c., " will take nothing but what comes 
out of the sea/' Touching this point, I natural- 
ly felt a little sceptical, and to remove all doubt, 
purposely dropped into the pond a few crumbs of 
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bread, composed both of oatmeal and floor. In 
an instant they were darted at by coiintloM oom- 
petitorsy and as often Toided, the moment their 
palates disceyered the cheat, mitil the experiment 
had made the round of the pond, and the crumbs 
were left floating about, to be picked up by the 
less fastidious swallow. This part of their eco* 
nomy is exceedingly curious^ and though we know 
for eertmn that trouts have been taught to eat 
potatoes and porridge, it is probable that nothing 
but the direst necessity could induce the cod 
and blochin to partake of the same vegetable 
fare. 

In July, 1824, and for some years previous* 
not a few of the fishes were actually so tame, that 
they fed greedily out of the hand, and would have 
bit their b^iefactor's fingers into the bargain, if 
he had been foolish enough to allow them ; while 
others were so shy^ that the keeper discoursed 
of their different tempers as a thing quite as pal- 
pable as their differ^it siases. One gigantio cod, 
the patriarch of the pond, which the fisherman 
asserted answered to his name> and who not only 
drew near, but turned up his snout most beseech- 
ingly, wh^i he heard the monosyllable Tom, very 
fotciUy arrested my attention. This unfortunate 
when % £tst saw him, had spent fif^teen years in a 
state of QMqmrative isq>tivity» incMasing gra^ 
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dually in bulk and weight, though from old age^ 
accidekit or disease, he at last became totally 
blind. - From this infirmity, he had no chance in 
the scramble for food, and perhaps the same cause 
(necessity) which renders the red-breast so pert 
and familiar in winter, made poor old Tom the 
tamest fish in the pond. The fisherman, on his 
part, was very kind to him, and it was really af- 
fecting as well as curious, to observe the animal 
raising himself in the water, resting his head 
on the feeding-stone, and allowing it to be gently 
patted or stroked, gaping all the while to implore 
that nourishment which he had no other means 
of obtaining. It was evident, however, that he 
could distinguish between the fisherman's voice 
and touch, and those of any other person ; for, 
when the writer of this article approached and 
attempted to pat his back and head, he winced 
considerably, and retreated to the water, though 
he always returned to the same spot. In 1826, 
old Tom died, after his body had been greatly 
wasted, and was perhaps the first cod on record 
whose remains, by being interred under the fra- 
grant turf, escaped the general, if not the univer- 
sal fate of animals, whose home is the great deep. 
The exact number of the fish in the pond was 
not known when I visited Port- Logan'; but, judg- 
ing from the eye^ it could not Jbe under three 
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or four hundred. Cod appeared to be the pre- 
vailing species, but there were also blochin or 
glassin, haddocks, flounders, and various other 
kinds. The flounders, however, were shyer than 
the rest, and although they could be caught with 
set lines, and were sometimes seen peering timid- 
ly near the surface, they never jmned in the 
scramble for food. Salmon, though they may live, 
cannot breed in an artificial basin, bulwarked in 
by rock on all sides, unless special measures were 
taken for enabling them to communicate with 
some neighbouring bum, and in July, 1824, there 
was only one specimen of this favourite fish in 
the pond. Stilly it may be said, he was one in a 
hundred, for, as my Cicerone expressed it, he was 
'' far soupler than ony o* the rest,'' and by reason 
of his agility, chased, bit, and othewise annoyed 
a whole . battalion of gigantic cod that had only, 
one would have thought, to open their mouths 
and swallow him. 

It is a popular, if not a scientific opinion, that 
fish continue to increase in bulk as long as they 
live, though the patriarchal cod mentioned above, 
fell ofi* visibly long before he died ; but this, no 
doubt, arose from his blindness, which prevented 
him, when rations came to be divided, in spite of 
the friendship and solicitude of the fisherman, from 
obtaining any thing like his proper share. AI- 
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though regularly baited every second day, the 
fish are so voracious that you have only to attach 
a limpet to a hook and drop it into the pond, 
when a hundred mouths will be opened to receive 
it. A selection can thus be made of any trout 
the angler pleases, and the whole population 
could be taken out, marked, weighed in scales, 
and reconsigned to the pool, without sustaining 
the least harm. I myself tried the experiment, 
with the clumsiest possible apparatus ; and after 
determiniDg to which mouth I should give the 
preference, captured two or three bulky cod, 
with all the complacency of a dandy angler. My 
attendant then took them up in his arms, as care- 
fully as if they had been sickly children, and on 
disengaging the hooks by which they were held, 
threw them into the pond, exclaiming, as he did 
so—" there they go; no a whit the waur !" 

That the cod, blochin, &c., deposit spawn there 
can be no doubt, but the moment the fry appears, 
it is so greedily devoured that the renovating 
principle is, and must remain in abeyance. The 
same thing, no doubt, occurs to a great extent 
in the open ocean, where the stronger uniformly 
prey upon the weaker ; but there the supply ei- 
ther exceeds the demand, or is scattered over 
such an extensive surface, that a portion of the 
fry is left undevoured— ^ wise and beneficent 
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proybion of nature for recruiting the numbers of 
a class of animals that form so important a part 
of the food of man. That salt-water fishes are 
not unfrequently put to their shifts, may be infer- 
red from the f act» that the cod at Logan are both 
better and fatter than those caught any where 
else, although it may be true that the confine- 
ment they endure, tends to promote the same end. 
To cater for them is no easy task, and the fisher- 
man must employ part of his time in gathering 
sand-eels, crabs, and limpets, the former of which 
are giyen raw, while the latter must be scald- 
ed in order to disengage the meat from the shell. 
To keep up the numbers of his aquatic family is 
another part of the lodge-keeper^s duty, and oe» 
casionally when trowling in the open bay, he 
{daces a tub in the bottom of the boat, and when 
the fish '* are no that sair hurt," pops them in- 
to it, conveys them home, and transfers them to 
the pond. Bony mouths are not easily wounded, 
and it rarely happens that any of these die. The 
man, however, knows the necessity of selecting 
fish of a certain size, and assigns as his reason, 
that " if ony thing sma' were coosen in, the 
rest, after a steeve battle^ wad soon eat it up 
stoop and roop." In Africa, the fattest and bul- 
kiest women are selected as the sultannas of the 
native princes ; and in the watery world, at Jjogm, 
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size is indispensable to procure a new comer the 
rights of citizenship^ and along with these, pro- 
tection and respect.. As the tide flows and ebbs 
in the pond twice every four-and-twenty-hours, 
fish might be admitted without the trouble of 
catching them, if the barrier at the mouth of the 
tunnel were removed. But if the prison door 
were opened, the chances are that there would be 
more deserters than volunteers ; and as there is no 
way of obviating this difficulty,, gentlemen who 
keep finny slaves must submit to the expense of 
feeding and renovating their stock ; and if cod and 
blochin could speak— <5ertes their mouths are big 
enough for the purpose — ^it is not improbable that 
they would prefer liberty with poverty, to all the 
comforts of their domesticated state, and inveigh 
as loudly; agaixist Colonel M'Dowall of Logan, as 
ever an African did against his Buckra master. 

In the year 1827, the pond underwent a sad 
revolution. During that season the neaps were 
lower than they had been seen for half a century, 
and though the moon continued to do her duty 
in the heavens, the sea, for several successive 
d^s, abandoned a rock it was never known to 
have deserted before. At first the fishes bore 
their privations with the greatest fortitude, but 
as the few feet of water the tide had left be- 
came more and more stagnant, they sunk to 
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the bottom^ refused tbeir food, and at Iragth 
died in snch numbers, that the pond was al- 
loost entirely dep<q)ulated before relief arrived 
in the shape of a glorious spring-tide. And 
it is impossible to describe the delight of the sur- 
vivors, when they heard the sound and felt the 
feeble trickUngE of the coming brine — ^to them a 
tenth Avatar, in every sense of the word, Shun^ 
ning, as far as possible, the masses of putrescence 
that floated around, they advanced to the door 
or mouth of the tunnel, where they lay for some 
time in the greatest ecstacy, moving their fins, 
lashing their tails, and gulping up, Cmt the first 
few moments, nearly every drop of the new 
water, as it oozed with the greatest gentleness 
through the stones. And never waa the transi- 
tion from sickness to health, langour to activity, 
more rapid or. more visible ; bodies that were 
previously almost inanimate, became,, in^ a brief 
space, Jtinct with life ; «.d when the flowii»g 
tide had lifted them far above their former level, 
and swept eveiy- thing unseemly away, no words 
cav paint the pleasure they experienced in circom- 
navigating, and better circumnavigating the pond, 
to discover whether eyery part of.* their domicile 
had undergone the welcome process of puidficEb- 
tion. 

As in the case of the deluge, a mere remnant 

c2 
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of fishes suryived, and these, I am happy to say, 
are cherished as the aborigines of the pond, fed 
carefully, and protected from the fangs of the 
cook at Logan. The poor fisherman was much 
grieved at the death of so many okL acquaintan- 
ces, but as he had often heard that ** there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it," 
he set diligently to work, and trepanned so many 
fresh recruits, that the pond last year was nearly 
as full as it had been before. But there was no 
old Tom to lay his head on the feeding-stone, 
and allow it to be patted ; and indeed the new 
comers generally were less tame, and therefore 
less interesting, than the cod and blochin of an- 
other generation. 

But, as it is time to bring this article to an end, 
I may repeat at the. close what I said at the be- 
ginning-^amely, that the pond at Logan is one 
of the most interesting spots I ever visited. In 
the warmest days, the area within is as cool and 
refreshing as the most shady g^rotto ; and during 
spring and summer, the silence of the place is 
most pleasingly broken by troops of martins that 
frisk about as impertinently as if they possessed 
the fee-simple of the rock, and had caused it to 
be excavated for their own accommodation. 
While catering for flies, they sometimes skim so 
low, that they might easily come in contact with 
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their fiimy neighbours, and thus rival the ex- 
ploits of those heathen deities, who rode so va- 
lorously on the backs of dolphins. Occasionally 
the heron and other sea-birds are seen hovering 
over the pond, and eyeing its treasures with the 
greatest wistfidness ; and when pinched for food, 
as they often enough are, they no doubt think it 
extremely hard that a store should be at hand 
which they dare not touch, though they never 
enter into a combination, and attempt to carry the 
pond by a coup de main. Not a few individuals 
with whom I have conversed, are decidedly of 
opinion that a fish-pond constructed on a simi- 
lar principle, would prove a. good speculation in 
the neighbourhood of London ; and however this 
may be, one thing is clear, that Colonel M' Do wall 
and his family possess facilities which, if carefully 
cultivated, would enable them to make, not 
merely popular, but, scieiitific contributions to. 
Natural History., 
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NO. I. 



I HAVE many anecdotes to tell of the fox, and 
shall begin with one that was suckled by a cat — 
a circumstance which, however strange it may 
appear, occurred at Kirkland, in the county of 
Dumfries^ in the month of April, 1828. Kirk- 
land is a very extensive farm, and the tenant, 
Mr M'Turk, having learnt from his shepherd 
that the foxes were making very free with his 
lambs, thought it high time to rid himself, if pos7 
sible, of such troublesome neighbours. With 
this view he collected his people, armed them 
with guns, and ascended an eminence, called the 
Kirkland-hill, beating every bush and cover as 
he went. The furze in this quarter is remarka- 
bly tall, and the party, in brushing their way 
through it, started no fewer than four foxes with- 
in less than a hundred yards' distance. The at- 
tendant curs raised a loud yell every time the 
^nemy was at hand ; but though the whole were 
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fired at, and perhaps wounded, only onewas kill- 
ed on the spot. The animal, when examined, 
bore marks of having newly given suck, and in 
these circnmstances it became almost a deed of 
mercy to search for and succour the orphan cubs* 
But the search was^fruitless in the first instance, 
and it was not till four days thereafter, that^ a 
smaller party, while employed in beating the 
same cover, overheard somednng like a faint 
squeak, which immediately put them on the 
right scent. Following the sound, they came up- 
on a cub, which, in its efforts ta escape, had fall- 
en into a ditch, and a Httle farther onward, such a. 
dw^ling as foxes excavate, divided into- various 
low compartments, and chiefly remarkable for the 
number and tortuous intricacy of the passages 
leading out and in. In the interior were found 
other three cubs, all females, and all dead — ^hav" 
ing received no nourishment for four days. The 
den, however, was well lined with provisions for 
the dam, and in addition to the carcase of a wor- 
ried lamb, contained the skins of various hedge- 
hogs, with fragments of hares, rats, &c. The 
survivor was a male, and the stoutest of the four, 
and it is probable that his sex, combined with the 
circumstance that he had reached and. lapped a 
little water, had enabled him to hold out against 
the severe privations that cut short the days of 
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his orphan sisters. Still he was in such an exhaust- 
ed state, that Mr M'Turk had to call at the near- 
est house, where he procured a small portion of 
warm sweet milk, and poured it down the suffer- 
er's throat. This cordial had an astonishing 
effect, and on being taken to Kirkland, Foxey, 
by way of experiment, was placed beside a cat, 
whose kittens had been removed an hour or two 
before. In a very short period. Grimalkin took 
to her strange nursling, and ere long seemed as 
fond of him as of her own offspring. And her milk 
agreed with, the animal so well, that he soon be- 
came a thumping fellow, a great pet, and a par- 
lour guest. liast time I saw him he was run- 
ning about the room like a young pup,, climbing 
on the chairs and people's knees, and only sought 
the society of the cat when he wanted such 
nourishment as she atone could give. But as a 
rustic poet sings or says, 

'* Nature still will nature be. 
While bamies rio or grows a. tree T' 

for though his rations were by no means stinted, 
he seemed to act on the principle that stolen wa- 
ters are sweetest, imd embraced many sly oppor- 
tunities of snapping at everything that came in 
his way. Even the cat was sometimes rather 
roughly handled, and it was obvious to everybody 
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that tiM ciib» if left long unrestraiaed, would one 
day or other breakfast on the chickens, dine on 
the gosIkigSy and end by making a meal of his 
nurse. For these hostile dononstrations, he was 
forthwith banished from human society, and con- 
£ned in a bam or other out-house; and while 
there, his instincts speedily obliterated erery trace 
of his early education. In place of welcoming 
his old fiiends, he erected his brush, growled, and 
showed fight when the door was opened ; and at 
other times earthed hiinself up like his kmdredon 
the hill, refusing his food when any one was near. 
And this was exactly what his master wanted ; 
for in Amiandale vermin hare long borne a pre- 
mium, while the race are at par, or rather at a 
very heavy discount, in every other part of the 
country. In that district the ground is in gene- 
ral pretty level, and from this, or some other 
cause, foxes had become . so scarce, that differ- 
ent litters of cubs^. have been caught of late in 
Galloway, and exported U> Annandale. This is 
in die true spirit of the English game-laws, and 
I sujiqpose it will happen to the end of time, that 
gentl^nen must have their sport, whatever be- 
comes of ** the vellem's'' flo^s or corn. To swell 
the ntimber, the Kirkland cub, when nearly bor- 
dering on the age of foxhood, was packed into a 
bag and set adrift at some quiet ccorner, to feast 
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on the lambs or ten-roost of the gentleman who 
had so kindly taken him under his patronage. 
There he remained unmolested till the Cumber- 
land fox-hounds paid one of their periodical 
visits to Annandale, when, as usual, so many 
equestrians were seen mounting and mustering in 
" hot haste," that a stranger who overlooked 
their want of armour, might have imagined that 
the days of feudalism had returned, and that the 
object of the gathering was a raid, and not a run, 
such as occurred in the days of " weir," when a 
mother presented her sons with their spurs, as a 
gentle hint that her larder was empty. But 
their intents, to do them justice, were more 
peaceful, and when the toesin sounded, away 
went the gallants in scarlet and green, over hill 
and dale, through brake and moor, after the fear- 
less manner of a steeple chase. And very unfor- 
tunately the hero of my tale was among the first 
foxes the hounds found, and afforded such indif- 
ferent sport, that there was no great honour in be- 
ing in at the death. As his ears had been mark- 
ed he was easily recognised, and when the sub- 
ject came to be, discussed in the evening, it was 
agreed by all, that his want of fleetness, and ig- 
norance of the true art of doubling, had arisen 
from the defects of his early education, and the 
contaminating qualities of cat's milk. But per- 
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haps a different cause might be assigned. As 
th^ hunted hare returns to her seat, so the poor 
fox, when the death-cry of the jowlers mng in 
his ears, turned his he^ in the direction of Kirk- 
land, and i£ he had reached the wished-for ha- 
ven in safety, his claims to hospitality, arising 
from early connection and friendship, would have 
made the place a sanctuaiy, the peace of which 
the boldest huntsman durst not have broken. 

I^rom the time of Esop, and no doubt before it, 
die fox has been celebrated for his sagapity and 
running, and it is impossible to denizen long, among 
the hills without hearing anecdotes bordering ou 
the maryellous, instructed in the strongest pos- 
sible manner by persons whose veracity is above 
suspicion. liike other culprits, Reynard is a 
great master of the art of simulation, and in- 
stances are recorded in which he feigned to be 
asleep, or, dead, as the best means of throwing his 
enemies off their guard, and facilitating his es- 
' cape from some pressing danger. Indeed, if there 
be any value in human testimony, incidents, such 
as the following, have occurred in almost every 
district.. A servant girl early asteer, and about 
to commence the labours of the day, is alarmed 
by an unwonted uproar among the poultry, and 
on repairing to the byre to ascertciin &e cause, 
perceives a fox demed at the bottom of the lad^ 
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der of the roost, as if he had fallen from some 
great altitude, and to all appearance dead, or dy- 
ing. The girl eyes the traitor steadily, while 
standing between him and the passage to the 
door ; feels inclined to attack him, and yet dare 
not ; calls to " the men folk," who return no an- 
swer, and then hurries to the house and gives the 
alarm. During her absence, the fox recovers 
from his trance, and as the door very possibly has 
been left a little a-jar, he either takes the nearest 
port, or, serpent-like, squeezes through the gap 
below ; and just as his foes are rushing to the 
charge, is seen bounding from the byre to the 
bent, clearing the croft, and entering on the 
moor. Rob Roy himself could hsu-dly have giv- 
en the foe the slip in better style ; and I have 
met with various shepherds who affirm that Rey- 
nard practises the very same ruse, when he wish- 
es, like other gourmands, to partake of the deli- 
cacy of a crow-pie. At certain periods the rook 
migrates from the plains to the hills, and when 
the weather is fine, and the quarry at hand, he 
stretches himself at the bottom of a sunny knoll, 
and remains as motionless as a log or a stone. 
Crows, like some other bipeds, possess a fair 
share of curiosity ; and whenever they can do so 
with perfect impunity, are fond of reconnoitering 
every novel object they meet in their way. In 
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cases such as the one in question, they are very 
shy and chary at first, and hop round and round 
at a great distance, as if uncertain whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. The fox all the while peers at 
them through lids artificially dosed, and when 
at last they mistake him for a dead body, and 
gradually approach nearer and nearer, he starts 
to his feet at the " nick of time," seizes one or 
more of his witless visitors, strips off their fea- 
thers, and devours them on the spot. Even wa- 
ter-fowl, however far removed from his usual 
haunts, are sometimes beset and most cruelly per- 
secuted by the same stealthy and universid levier 
of bhck mail. Towards the close of the breed- 
ing season, he ftequents the banks of lochs, and 
crouches at spots thickly fringed vrith reeds and 
sedges. From this masked battery he carefully 
observes every thing that is passing, and the mo- 
ment a wild duck, assisted by her mate, leads 
forth her young to dip their wings in their pa- 
rent lake, he glides forward almost imperceptibly, 
and by swimming so low that only a small part 
of his snout is visible, bolts up like a shark in the 
middle of the brood, while the parent birds either 
rise whirring on the wing, or seek safety hy 
diving below. And this experiment is re- 
peated many times in the day, till the ranks 
of many a family of ducklings are tlunned and 
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the fowler defrauded of his winter's sport . Young 
moles also form a portion of the fox's food, and 
I have heard it stated that a brace of *'Tod 
Lowries" are more efficient in this particular 
line of business, than the most experienced 
mole-catcher in all the country. At night-fall, 
and very early in the morning, the young moles 
venture above ground, and then the fox tracks 
their foot as accurately as a jowler scents his 
own. Ai other times he keeps watch at or near 
those spots where the " miner of the soil" is 
employed in heaving up new earth, and by 
springing on the hillock at the most favourable 
moment, drags him '' struggling into day," despite 
the barrier, or series of barriers which Cowper 
alludes to with his usual felicity : — 

<' He not unlike the great ones^of the world 
Disfigures earth, and plotting in the dark. 
Toils mach to raise a monumental name, 
That may record the miachiefs he has done." 

I am aware that my worthy friend, the " Et- 
trick Shepherd," has written strenuously in de- 
fence of moles, and is for keeping them as intact 
and unmolested, as. the ancient Egyptians did a 
certain bird. But it would be easy to shew that 
his reasonings, however ingenious, are founded 
in error ; and it is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to say, that the praptice, or in other words. 
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the experience, of mankind is wholly opposed to 
the theory he has embraced. That the miner of 
the soil, as Paley very happily calls him, does a 
great deal of good by destroying worms, no ra« 
tional man will doubt ; but> at the same time, it is 
equally clear that if there were no check to the fe- 
cundity of these little animals, they would soon be- 
come a greater nuisance than the one they abate. 
The fox, too, does a great deal of good by de- 
Touring, in his turn, the devourer of the worm ; 
but if there were no hkrriers and no huntsmen, 
Reynard, in course of time, at least over a great 
part of the surface of Scotland, would displace 
his peaceful neighbour, the sheep, and pave the 
way for the re-introduction of those lordly qua- 
drupeds, which every where peopled our woods 
and wilds, before Britain became the seat of ci- 
vilization. And the same argument applies to 
the rook. In destroying insects and larvae, his 
labours are certainly highly beneficial ; but if you 
once mis-adjust the balance between supply and 
demand — that is as regards his insect food — and 
allow every brancher to take wing and fly, you 
would soon find that the fowls of heaven had be- 
come a powerful auxiliary to the tithe-proctor. 
The whole argument, in fact, seems to resolve 
into this — ^that a wise Providence has done no- 
thing in vain; that every living thing is use- 
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ful after its kind, though it may be necessary to 
keep the numbers of some of them down ; that 
there are links or gradations in the animal crea- 
tion, and that the stronger by preying upon or 
destroying the weaker, subserve the very pur- 
poses for which they were formed. 

The following anecdotes were related to me se- 
veral years ago by Dr Symons, Dumfries, and 
Mr Rutherford, Georgefield, who resides near the 
village of flarlstown, and occasionally follows the 
Mellerston hounds. Both gentlemen were eye- 
witnesses of the incidents described. In the lower 
part of Kirkcudbright-shire, a fox was started in 
spring, 1820, which bounded away at a great rate, 
and in the first instance gave promise of an ex- 
cellent day's sport. But its exertions were too 
violent to last, and ere long the deeper baying of 
the hounds, announced that they were gaining ra- 
pidly on their victim. At this moment a gentleman 
who rode a very fleet horse, was surprised to see 
the animal pausing and looking back for a moment, 
and then bounding away with increased speed. 
A circumstance so unusual excited his curiosity, 
and on marking and riding up to the spot, he 
lighted on a very young cub, which the affectionate 
mother had either dropped by the way, or carried 
from its original lair in her teeth, and which, even 
when her own existence was threatened, she clung 
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to till the Yerj last extremity. Situated as thej 
were, the party had no means of restoring the 
cub, but as a reward for the marked fidelity of its 
dam, the whipper-in was ordered to recall the 
dogs, and recommence beating the cover in some 
other quarter. 

The excellence of Mr Baillie of MelIerston*s 
hounds is known to every sportsman in the South 
of Scotland ; and so late as the year 1821, a fox, 
after a very hard run, made for the village of 
Earlstown, and in broad day-light entered the 
principal writing-office of the place, as if deter- 
mined to protest against the proceedings of his 
pursuers. But Reynard, in this instance, for- 
feited, rather than maintained, his high character 
for superior cunning. In a moment the Court- 
house was all in a buzz ; and what with the ef- 
forts of curs and boys, the poor animal> like some 
other suitors, was packed out of court in a much 
worse [dight than when he entered it. The next 
step was to hand him over to the heroes of the 
chase, who, agreeably to the laws established 
among themselves, allowed him a start of several 
hundred yards> and embarked afresh in their 
break-neck vocation. The fox, however, by this 
time was so much spent, that after a short cir- 
cuit he returned to the village, and found his 
way into the church, and by burrowing under 
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the pewsy endeavoured to obtain that mercy he 
had in vain sued for from the representatives of 
the law. But here he a second time reckoned 
without his host; the officious beadle speedily 
and forcibly drove him from the church, and with 
the assistance of others, again set him at large 
a little way a-head of the impatient dogs. But 
'twas all in vain — his hours were numbered — his 
sand on the lees ; and though he again retraced 
his footsteps, and, as a dernier resort, couched 
behind the monument of the former minister of 
the parish, even the tomb itself afforded no sanc- 
tuary to him ; and after a third armistice and en- 
largement, he became the almost unresisting vie* 
tim of the tantalized and angry jowlers. 

On another occasion, the same pack started 
a very fine fox, not far from the mansion-house 
of Mellerston, which, after various doublings and 
windings, took to the policy, crossed the lawn, 
darted through an open window, threaded the 
mazes of the lobby, and finally ensconced himself 
in a large old-fashioned chest, used as a meal- 
ark or gimel, the mouth of which stood inviting- 
ly open. His visit soon became known, and 
naturally excited a good deal of merriment ; 
and when the dogs came up, baying and snuffing 
around the windows, and the huntsmen followed, 
demanding their prize, Mrs Baillie very properly 
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turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, declaring 
that, as the fox had Toluntarily thrown himself 
upon her hospitality, it was necessary to uphold 
the character of the house, even in the case of the 
reputed harrier of the hen-roost. In this way, 
Reytiard survived to run some other day» and 
exempUiied, in his own history, the words of the 
poet — 

*< WiMB msB baa flmt the door nnkiod 
; On Pitj^-MEth'a dhiimt SMM^ 

The wAsderev nerer faOi lo find 
A tweet abode in woman'a Inmac.'^ 



THE FOX— GALLOWAY HUNTSMAN. 

NO. II. 

This truly veteran sportsman, whose occupation 
through life was at once interesting and full of 
danger, died a few years ago, at a ripe old age. 
For a very long period he was a salaried oflScer 
of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, the terror of 
foxes far and near, and a general favourite where- 
ever he went. Galloway, at one time, was much 
infested with these animals, and as every inroad 
he made on the foe, narrowed his domain, lessen- 
ed his resources, and insured the safety of num- 
bers of lambs which in their turn propagated 
thousands of sheep, perhaps there were few men 
of his time, whether of high or low degree, that 
were more useful in their day and generation. 
His name was John Alexander, though bis usual 
soubriquet was the Galloway Huntsman ; and 
no one who knew him will accuse me of dealing in 
the marvellous when I say, that a better local geo* 
grapher never existed. From Glenapp to Glenae 
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— bam CoTsincon to the Mull of Galloway — he 
knew the bearings of all the hills, the sites of the 
lochs, the sizes of the farms, and the courses of 
the streams, down even to the nameless bum. In 
his youth he was muscular, hardy, athletic ; and 
though it is not alleged that he could bivouac 
on the snow, like Sir Ewen Cameron and his 
clansmen of old, he was able, by running as the 
crow flies, and taking a near cut where the dogs 
went round about, to keep up on foot with a pack 
of fox-hounds, even when the chase was a pretty 
long one. Nature, in fact, had anticipated his 
calling ; his frame, as I have said, was remarkably 
muscular ; his limbs cast in the finest mould ; 
and to these qualities he superadded something 
like nerves of iron, and sinews of steel. Occa- 
sionally he had to act the part of a cragsman, 
unearthing such foxes as retreated to spots un- 
approachable by the dogs ; and sometimes, when 
the twigs he held by gave way, or his footing be- 
came insecure on the slippery steep, he sustained 
severe bodily injury; yet such was the excel- 
lence of his constitution, that his bruises always 
healed surprisingly fast. As he waxed in years, 
and increased in portliness, the Commissioners of 
Supply provided him with a hcnrse— a very fine 
aniinal of the kind, which soon became an espe- 
cial favorite with its master^ Biekerhim was his 
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name, and old John Connel, Alexander's aid-de« 
camp, who still survives at the age of fourscore 
and upwards, speaks of him, as the Macedonians 
spoke of Bucephalus, gravely alleging that he 
could leap farther and gallop faster than any 
' other horse of his time. His sagacity and doci- 
lity were alike remarkable, and he was so much 
attached to the pleasures of the chase, even 
when old and unfit for service, that if his early 
training had been somewhat different, and his 
sphere of action the tented field, he might have 
stood for the original of a well-known portrait — 

«( As the voxn war-boree at the trumpet's sound. 
Erects his mane, and oeighiog pa«s the ground : 
Disdains the ease his gen'reus lord'assigns. 
And longs to rush on the embattled lines," &c 

The trumfp^t sounds various notes, 'and so does 
the huntsman's horn or bugle. From the start- 
ing post to the goal-— from breaking cover to be- 
ing in at the death — twelve dififerent blasts are 
known and recognised, and Bickerhim, to do him 
justice, understood them all. In this wsty hr 
acted as a sort of fugle to the whole party, wh^ 
his master was honoured with equestrian attend- 
ants ; and only required the gift of speech to have 
prelected very knowingly on the art of leaping a 
five-bar gate, and witching the world with nobie 
horsemanship. On one occasion-^^-so says old Jokn 
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Connel — ^Alexander started a fox at Craig- Ro- 
nald; from which point it took round by Craigen- 
M^der, past the foot of Caimsmuir ; from that 
to the Rig of Dnimnick» and along Glenapp, and 
iras at last killed at or near Black Enrick — a 
distance of more than thirty miles, and by far the 
longest chase, in the opinion of many, that ever 
was known in Galloway. This was a tremen- 
dons campaign for Bickerhim, and yet he stood 
it better than the dogs, if we except one hound 
named Ringo, who outshone every other in the 
pack, for strength, speed, scent, and sagacity, 
and of whom his master weened so highly that 
he would not have parted with him for his weight 
in gold. 

But Alexander's occupation ended with him- 
sdif, and has now been in abeyance for several 
years. In place of keeping a regular huntsman, 
the gentlemen of the Stewartry give a premium 
foor every brush tihat is exhibited, and have thus 
dbcdii^bed a very ancient and innocent monopoly, 
and substituted in its stead the free- trade system 
of killing foxes. Conterminous heritors, fond of 
the chase, may still keep a few couples of hounds, 
but as they scarcely aspire to the dignity of a 
pack, and have no leader of acknowledged skill, 
tlie Gallovidian'S ears have long since ceased to 
tingle with th« cheerful sound of hound and hoom. 
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horsemen and foot, brushing along ere the dew 
has left the blade, to awaken the slumbering 
echoes of Cairnsmuir of Carsephaim, Fleet, and 
Cree. Though the present system may have some 
advantages, it is sadly deficient in adventure and 
romance ; and if Alexander's situation were again 
open, I would be tempted to become a candidate 
for it myself, provided I possessed the necessary 
qualifications. With some few drawbacks, the 
life he led must have been one of the merriest 
that ever fell to the lot of a human being. Be- 
sides his salary, and the profits arising from the 
sale of fox-skins, there was an item in his accounts 
for the keep of dogs ; yet such was the estimation 
in which he was held, that all the junior members 
of the kennel, when not on active duty, were 
billeted on his acquaintance for miles around, 
where they were accommodated with board and 
lodging for nothing. A visit from their master 
was looked forward to with pleasure by every 
farmer, and formed an era in the district in which 
he resided. In fixing his head-quarters, Alex- 
ander displayed his usual generalship, and his ap- 
pearance annually or half-yearly was the signal 
for a series of invitations and merry-makings 
among all the farmers round. At the period I 
speak of, rents were lower than they are at present, 
and persons otherwise accounted churlish, were 
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proud by producing their oldest mutton and cost- 
liest mountain dew, to conciliate the frimdship 
and goodwill of a man who did so much to insure 
the safety of the fold. In summer, the hunts- 
man rose with the lark; '* early out and early 
in" — was a maxim he treasured and practised 
to the letter; and, excepting where the chase 
became tedious and perplexing, he never found 
dififavour in the eyes of a notable, by allowing 
a weU-cocdced dinner to cool. His sojourn in 
a place depended on drcumstances, such as 
the time it took to clear the surrounding ap~ 
lands of vermin; and when the neighbours ga- 
tliered round of an evening, it was deUgh^ 
to see him seated in an elbow chair, fast by 
the side of a brimming bowl, unfolding stores 
of anecdote that embraced the whole annals of 
fox-hunting, and at other times, enlivening the 
conversation with sallies of humour and sketches 
of character wt^ich rarely failed to set the table 
ill a roar. For an unlettered man, his con- 
versational powers were of the first order ; 
his memory was at once susceptible and reton^ 
tive ; his knowledge of Galloway so minute and 
extensive, * that he scarcely ever came in contact 
with a man but what he could tell some passage 
of his life, and unravel, however intricate, the 
skein of his pedigree. To all these <]ualities 
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be superadded a fair and refivtable otiajfaetor, 
so tkat, as his friends said, ' ** he was company 
for any body," and a welcome guest at the ta- 
bles of the rich as well as of the poor. Dii^- 
ing his morning's excnrsionsy he was well at- 
tended, particularly by young men and boys, afifd 
the only persons that owed him a grudge, were 
the parochial teachers within his bounds. When 
a knot of fishermen are seen hauling the net, 
in the hope of landing on the smooth green 
sward a larger or smaller complement of fins, 
every body lingers to see the result ; and iii iike 
manner, few who hare an atom of curiority' can 
resist following, on a fine summer morning,' the 
cheerful sound of hound and horn. Hence some 
of the most toward boys at school played the truant 
as often as Alexander came round ; and of this 
he was so well aware himself, that he used to. 
joke, when in the mood, and tell his friends that 
he was a capital customer to the leather-mer- 
chant, and, twice every year, put all the Domi- 
nies in Galloway to the expense of purchasing a 
new pair of taws. 

On one occasion, Alexander had taken up his 
abode at the farm of Shirmers, on the banks of 
the Ken,, and not far from the Woods of Parton, 
where, amidst other varieties of valuable timber^ 
numerous dumps of weeping birches quiver even 
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when 2^fayriiM the air^ and are peilwpa an- 
e|iialled fbribdr lofliiisss and beauty. Theacene- 
ry at dus spot* and indeed along the whole Yale of 
Ken, b so romantic and striking^, thait I am irre- 
sistibly tempted to pause and glance at it. The 
best statiM for a view^hunter, is the heights of 
Bahnaelellan, and * the most' favourable season 
the middle of Ootober, .when every thing is get- 
ting into the sear^ imd yellow leaf* and the woods* 
in place of a.snil ef -Linooin green* are arrayed 
in a coat of many coloors. Here ** Almighty 
Nature^'' as Byron expresses it* has painted a 
panorama of the sublimest kind* and- amidst a 
hmndred beanties of minor note* the spectator 
surveys the identical point at which a mountain- 
stream of the first magnitude settles into the 
tranquillity of an inland lake* ample enough for 
the anchorage of a fleet of barges* suchi as. Cleo- 
patra graced of yore. To the left' appedr the 
moat and towers of Kenmure, flanked by a glori- 
ous avenue of limes* which tradition says are se- 
veral centuries old« and skirted by acres of reeds 
and sedges* where multitudes of wild-duck and 
other water^fowl enjoy a little world of their own 
— beyond the Aird'ff Point* and the Poet's iSeat* 
sacred to the memory of *' Mdry's Dream*." and 
behind the lofty Lowxio* nodding recogpition to 
the sylvan shores of Barton*., and gir^Uing Lake 

d2 
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Ken, with the lenptheiiing shadows which the 
slanting sun pencils on his gigantic sides. To 
the right, the Ken^ high among the hills, is 
seen hurrying on its course to the level plains — 
repeatedly lost, and as often found by the an- 
xious eye — 'there gleaming through some vista in 
the woods, and here hid among umbrageous 
arches, as its waters, after leaping from rock 
to rode, boil and eddy in the eanldrons around, 
and again escaping, mingle with the glittering 
lake below, and finally merge their own renown- 
ed name into that of a fiir inferior stream yclept 
" the black water of Dee." Caimsmuirof Cars- 
phaim temunates the scene, by shutting out every 
object save the pale blue sky ; and the man 
who can visit without emotion the truly glorious 
valley of Ken — ^the land not (xdy of *' the moun- 
tain and the flood/' but of the copse and the 
forest, the flock and the fold-— we would address 
the glowing lai^uage of the poet : — 

*^ O ! how canst thou reaonnce the boundless store 

Of charmi which Nature to her votaries yields—. 
The warbUng woodlaml, the reteunding shore. 

The ]K)nip of groves, and garnitare of fieUs ; 
All that the geoial raj of moioing gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of CTcn, 
All that the mountain^l sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven :— • 
O * how OBBt thoa renounce, anil liope to U ^rglveo f" 
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The day aftor the hmitaMD atrived at Shir- 
men, be Aummoiied his ibroes, canine and ra* 
tionaly and took the field with a nnmber of ex- 
ceUent fox-hoiinds, and not a few greyhounds, 
pointers, and terriers. So mongrel a pack would 
be considered an anomaly by geatlmen banters, 
if not a gross infringement of the laws of the 
chase; bat Alexander was a foe to e^ery thing 
like fastidionitness, and knew, moieoyer, that he 
was a priyfleged person in this respect. If he 
exhibited plenty of brnshes, nobody thongfat of 
inqniring how be came by them ; and as Ae 
dogs aided one another, he took care to go armed 
at all pomts, and prepared for every possible 
contingency. Occasioudly the grey-honnds ran 
Aqnoard down by speed, of foot, and at other 
times amused themselye» witii a little l^e*play, 
which varied wiAout marring the main plot. In 
sconring the plains, hares ware started as well as 
foxes, and as few escaped the-toik of a pack so 
yarions and well-appointed, the huntsman had 
one unfailing means of repaying so far the hos- 
pitality of his frimds.. Some of ih^ att^idants 
earned a haversack, which was known by the name 
6f the gudemf^^ pocky and into it tiie disabled 
hares were dropped, and reserved as the property 
of scmie decent matron — ^Alexander's hostess for 
the time being*. By attentipa^ of this sort he con-. 
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ciUated the friexidslup of the Gallevidian fair ; and 
it was generally admitted that he who consulted 
the interest of the pot, and made so many wel- 
come additi(His to the family dinner, deserved the 
very best the house could afford. The farmers, 
to a man, were well pleased to find their dames 
so hospitable; and so far from grudging an extra 
bowl of toddy, thought it exceedingly well be- 
stowed on one who multiplied indirectly the lambs 
in spring, and enabled the gudewife to make di- 
vers little presents to her friends, and at the 
same time store a stock of skins which she knew 
well how to convert into money or wearables at 
the greatest mart for hare-fur in Britain — the 
Dumfries Candlemas Fair. 
' But to proceed with my tale — the Galloway 
huntsman h^ no^ travelled far, when the dogs 
found, and started a fox, whose appearance gave 
l^omise of mn excellent day's sport. Away went 
Beynard». «ad after lam went the dogs, clearing 
the smaller bums at a bound, swimming such as 
were broader and deeper, and making altogether 
short work of the long Scotch miles that lie be- 
tween Shirmers and the heights of Balmacldlan. 
At first he ran as the erow flies — ^trusting to bifi 
strength, and disdaining to double — and as 
often as the grey-hounds obtained a glimpse 
of him, his mettle was put to the severest trials. 
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But at ev«ry little interval the dee)meM of die 
dellsy or the length of the heather favoured faia 
flight; aaad ynhen this oeenrred, it was amns^ 
ing to see the fonr-footed picqnets erecting then* 
ears, and stretclnng their necks, when they found 
themselves at fault, and then preparing for a fvesh 
tiart, hy faffing back on the flank of the main 
aimy. As the scent lay weii, and was favoored 
by the weather, the spirit of tiie dogs continued 
for hours unabated. The whipper-in encouraged 
them as much as he could; yet some of the 
younger couples were dreadfUIy distressed be> 
fore the fox began io exhibit signs of weakness. 
But the stronger ones remained staunch to the 
last, and after a chase that lasted more than haU^ 
a-day, and embraced a wide extent of country, 
they overtook and finally despatched dieir victim, 
Wh3e leaning against the stump of a decayed 
thorn, — '' his back to the fidd, and his face to 
At foe.'' The ground at this spot was r<mgh and 
broken, smd opposed so many obstacles to the ad- 
vance, of horsemen, that tiiere was no one present 
iA witness the tragiedy ; but Alexander came up 
shortly after, and finished his tad: by securiiig 
the brush. The day by this time was wdl spent, 
and die retreat was so slow, as compared wilh the 
adrttiee, thttt die shades of evBimg had begun to 
close in on ajll sides, before the huntaaiasirelttnied 
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to liis quarters at Shmners. On the way thither, 
or perhaps sooner, he missed two of his best do^, 
and as Bingo was one of them, the circiimstance 
grieyed him not a little. On making some in- 
quiry, he discovered that a second fox had 
been started, and that the missing hounds had 
taken after him, though no one could c<«- 
descend on the precise period at which they had 
chosen to fly off at a tangent. Wh^i seen in the 
eTening, they seemed sadly spent, and were so 
close upon the fox that he leapt into the lake 
when on the point of being kflled, and swam as 
if making for the other side. In this the dogs 
followed his example,, and so long as* they re- 
mained yisible^ aj^ared to be straining after 
him with all their might. The Ken, at this point, 
is pretty broad, and Alexander, as he looked at it, 
shook his head, and said it would be a perfect 
miracle if the dogs gained the shore after the 
fotigue they had endured in the morning. Even 
the fox, it was alleged, would be drowned, and 
though this circumstance excited no regret, many 
a bad name Reynard was called for playing sueh 
a trick at such an hour, tq^the injury of animals, 
whose Uves were deemed as valuable as his own 
was worthless. The incipient evening breeae that 
stirred the leaves and rippled the lake, did little to 
invade the deep silence that reigned around ; and 
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jttst «8 the party were about to le«re tke tpot» m 
sovnd resemblaig tiie howlii^ of a d^g rose from 
tlie hill, and was bonie across the stream. The 
sound however harah in itself, was most musical 
to the huntsman's heart and ear ; aad after sloop- 
mg and listemng with the greatest attention-^ 
his cheek almost tonehisg the water — he ex- 
ekdmed, ** Bingo's aUye, and on shore, dMMigh 
hb bed will be a cdd one, amd his supper tar to 
seek and difficult to find, on the Meak hill- 
side." StSl, as: there was no boat at hand, and 
no day-light to aid the search if there had, no- 
thing could be done before the moming ; and as 
the wearied party retired to refresh themsri? es, 
Alexander more than onceexpresseda fiear that the 
dogs would die of hunger and cold. At sapper he 
appeared thoughtful and sad, ate litde, drank less, 
and retired at an early hour to bed. Anxiety fiwr 
his favourite unsealed his ^e-lids by the time 
die cock had crowed ; and though two or three 
friends had agreed to accompany him, they found 
it ratiier difficult to shake off the fatigues of the 
previous day. At length the party numtered, 
mid preceded at a brisk pace to the bridge at 
New-Galloway. Without tarrying a momeBt at 
the Bmrgh, they rode on to the foot of LoFBrna, 
gave diek horses in ohaige, oad aaceoded the 
hilL At times they separated, and again met^ 
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that tkey mig^t the better explore the mountain's 
breast ; and after much fatigue and fruitless ex- 
ertion, had almost begun to despair of success^ 
when Alexander, whose hearing was wonderfully 
acute, considering his years, exclaimed, " Hist ! 
listen ! did you hear that !" and immediately add- 
ed, ** this way — this way, and we'll be on them im- 
mediately." The soimd, however faint, was not 
far off, and before the lapse of many minutes, 
the astonished party witnessed one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles that ever was recorded 
in the annals of fox-hunting. There, in a little 
hollow,, about half-way up the mountain's side, 
the fox was found stretched, almost dead» with a 
dog on each side of him, near enough to watch, 
though not to bite-^the one as unable to fly as 
the others were to pursue ; and the whole reduced 
to the most {Htiable state, from the effects of 
over-exertion. The dogs knew their master, 
though they could not rise to meet him ; and 
though the fox, on seeing other foes so near, at- 
tempted to move off, the effort was fairly above 
his strength. On examining the ground, it ap- 
peared as if the animals had dragged themselves 
across a part of it during the night, and hence it 
was ccmjectured that when the fox attempted to 
escape by crawlii^, the hounds had followed in 
the same manner, until the belligerents, conscious 
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of 4km yelAtive weftkBess, had tacitly agreed 
t& a sort of armwtioe, by oonseiitiiig' to remain 
wh^rethey Were, so long as no advaiitage was ta* 
kett. Foor Reynard was despatched almost at a 
single blow, though he perhaps deserved a better 
fate, and the himtsman, as was natural, laTisbed 
aK hfii tenderness on the dogs. Though food was 
oflfei^d them, tbey eould take v^ Htde ; their 
feet were bruised and beaten almost to a jelly, 
ffieit^ tongues swollen, and thek eyes so dim, that 
he doubted whether it would not be merciful to 
kffl them on the spot. His friends, however^ 
«Bssuaded him^ from this, md volunteered their 
seihriees taearry them down the hill, and after- 
wards to Shirmers, on the pommel of the saddle. 
Th^y did so, and succeeded in taking them home 
^Hfe ; but stiU the animah were in so weak a 
litate, that weeks elapsed before Uiey recovered 
and rejoined the pack. 

The above extraordinary incident, which may 
appear marvellous and incredible to some, is fro* 
quently told in Galloway, and with so little varia^ 
tioin/'that I see no great reason to doubt its 
truth. In the edition I have given of it, I have 
fdhered to the recital of my friend, Mr M'Ro^ 
bert, of the Dumfries Academy, who resided in 
early' life with his relatives at Shirmers, shortly 
after the event oecurred. 
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iag, form part of Colonel M'DowalFs fine and 
extensive estate of Logan ; and two little bays, 
known by the names of East and West Tarbet, 
intersect its head on either side, and ripple very 
gently towards the land in snmmer* The isthmus 
that divides them is not only narrow, but fonned 
almost exclusively of sand ; and if the trade along 
the coast were at all considerable, a canal might 
be cut at a trifling expense, which would obviate 
most of the surrounding dangers. The view from 
the top is truly magnificent. Eontyre, separating 
the Clyde from the Atlantic ; the peaks of Ayr- 
shire, Wigtownshire, and Ireland ; the fine open- 
ing to Belfast Loch ; the mountains of Mom ex- 
tended in a string — ^the first a giant, and the last 
a dwarf — are all distinctly seen to the right, when 
the sky is clear and the weather favourable; 
while, to the left stretches the ** Burrows head," 
behind the broad *' Machers ;" and almost right 
opposite, though far in the distance, the lofty 
mountains and beautifully varied coast of Cum- 
berland. In front lies the island and kingdom of 
Man; and though the distance is said to be upwards 
of twenty miles, the place appears so near (pro- 
bably from the height at which it is surveyed) 
that the spectator is stron^y impressed with the 
idea that it would be no great feat to strip and 
swim to it. On a clear day, and with the aid of 
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a glass, the hams may be seen gashing down the 
BMnoitaiBs* sides, Tillage maidens bleaching their 
clothes, fishennen setting or drawing their nets, 
boats moving out of, or into habonr, with ma- 
ny other maryels Aat are hardly credible ; and 
while stationed oh the extremity of one kingdom, 
it is delightful to linger <m the* outline of another, 
rising, as it were, from the breast of the ocean, 
and mapped in all its physical features, in a man- 
ner which defies the geographer's art. The above, 
during a brief imrvey, struck me as comprising 
the more remarkable features of the IfuU of Oal* 
toway — that is, when sea and sky are alike tran- 
quil, and rivaV in repose as well as beauty, a sum- 
mer's sunset on an inland lake. At otiier times, 
however, or rather during the greater part of the 
year, it becomes a rallying-point for every wind 
that blows, tuiid is thus identified in nautical his- 
tory with tales 'which make the mariner^s blood 
run cold. A great number of adverse tides; 
which seem to centre here as well as the Winds; 
contend for mastery in fearful turmoil, hollowing, 
as they retreat, the sea into troughs that might 
entomb a fleet in place of a ship, and spouting as 
they advance with headlong fiiry against the so- 
lid land, till, the giant Mull, firmnits base to its 
summit, becomes enveloped in one unbroken 
Aeet of -foam. The shock is said to "resMibfe 
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the onset of armies; and as the howling blast 
dies away for an kistant^ the noise of waters rising 
and rolling, heaving and dashing, is heard as far 
off by mariners as the roar of the angry Corryy- 
reckan itself. Where the waves end, the spray 
begins, and descends around in such copious 
showers, that the spectator, though stationed at 
a considerable distance, gets as completely drench- 
ed in a few minutes^ as he does when overtak^ii 
by a thunder-storm. To the westward are some 
tremendous cliffs; to the east, the shoals of the 
bay of Luce ; and the mariner, during the stormy 
days c^ winter, cannot be too cautious in avoid- 
ii^ dangers to which Scylk and Gharybdis are 
poor in comparison. 

The ptarmigan, the fox, and the sea-eagle, at 
one time found a home on the Mull of Galloway, 
but their numbers decreased until they entirely 
disappeared, from causes which I leave otl^rs to 
crajecture. Hawks, however, abound stiU, and 
not only build among the ddffs in summer, but 
during the fiercest gates that blow, are observed 
wheeling and tumbling above> as if pleased with 
the opportunity of mingling their screams with 
the tempests roar^ The pasture of the Mull, 
though its atea contains 150 acres> is so much 
kept mider by the sea breease, that it only feeds 
60 sheep. Black <»r homed cattle are fcmd 
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enough of browsing on herbage impregnated with 
saline particles ; but the experimait is held to be 
rather dangerous ; and again and again, goodly 
bullocks and valuable sheep, while in search of a 
favourite tuft of grass, have been precipitated to 
the bottom, and irrecoverably lost. 

To the eastward of the Mull, and in the cleft 
of a rock sheltered fr(»n the storm, a tolerably en- 
tire building is found, which the country people 
denominate '^the Chapel." The gable is com- 
posed <^ solid rock, and the masonry, though 
rude, proves that the architect was acquainted 
with the principle of forming arches. The ii^^ 
nious author of '* Paul Jones," more than hints 
that this retired and all but inaccesnble spot, was 
the residence of a weather-wise hermit, a sort of 
male Noma of the Fitful-Head, who gave good 
advice to Rob M^Guhh, and others; but the tra- 
ditions of Eorkmaid^Q which I carefully inquir- 
ed into, point to a very diff^ent conclusion. In 
a fragment of rock near '* the Chapel," the waves 
have hollowed out a circular well, which, whether 
the tide ebbs or flows, is always filled with the 
purest water. And thither the natives^ on the 
fir^t mi. May, were in the practice of conveying 
sickljr children, while the holy man who voonned 
VI the chapel received a fee, and muttered a be- 
nediction before performing the eeremo^ of 
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ablation. Behind the chapel, wfaieh is roomy 
enough to have contained a small bond of catho- 
lic worshippers, a cave appears, which has evi- 
dently been dug by *^ no mortal hand ;" and what- 
ever may have been its original destination, a 
suspicion exists, that the smugglers who former- 
ly abounded on the coast, turned it at one time 
to good account. So late as 1822, tobacco and 
spirits were seized to the amount of £1,500; 
but now that the gehtlemen of the Preventive 
service visit every treek, and out-manoeuvre 
every suspicious sail, the smuggler's occupation 
is greatly in abeyance, if not, like Othello's, en- 
tirely gone. 

In concluding this notice of the Mull of Gallo- 
way, I may mention, that fragments of warlike 
instruments, such as the fastenings of rude scab- 
bards, are frequently ploughed up in the fields 
adjoining; and that a tradition still lingers in 
Kirkmaiden, that the narrow neck of land which 
leads to its head, and still discovers strong traces 
of entrenchment, formed the last sad retreat of 
the Picts, when expelled from the more hospi- 
table regions of Scotland. Their numbers at this 
time were greatly thinned, and in place of a ve- 
teran male commander, they were headed by a 
maiden or widowed queen. When about to bid 
adieu to our mountains and moors, her Majesty 
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ciat many ** akmgiDg^ lingering lodi behind ;" and 
wlnte preparing to crois to Man or Ireland, the 
enemy appeared in such nnmbers» and pressed 
her so closely on all sides, that a desperate cod- 
flict became ineYitable. Though the Picts fou^t 
bravdy, the foremost of them fell; and thor 
Queen at last was reduced to such straits, that 
rather than yield, and thus become the captive 
of a barbarous conqueror, she leapt from the very 
apex of the Mull into the sea, and was never 
more seen alive. Such of her adherents as sur- 
Tivedy followed, proving by the scene and man- 
ner of their deatlp-^the farthest •confine of the 
country they claimed, and so long postossed — 
their bravery and devotedness to the Scottish 
strand. The tale, though melancholy, may pos- 
sibly be true ; and certainly a more impropriate 
shrine for such a fearful immolation, could not 
well be sought, or if sought found, in the wide 
circle of his Majesty's dcnnjuaions. 
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LANGHOLM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

In the whole southern district of Scotland^ I 
doubt whether there is to be found a lovelier 
spot than that which forms the site and imme- 
diate vicinity of the town of Langholm. Em- 
bosomed iawoods> surrounded by hills, intersect- 
ed by streams^ its scenery is of that quiet and 
unpretending character which soothes rather than 
overpowers ; and yields, in the end, more perma- 
n^t delight than those gigantic and frowning 
heights, stormy friths, and troubled lakes, which 
form the great attraction of the Western High- 
lands. There the iBwes and the Wauchope, after 
watering a great extent of pastoral country, end 
their pilgrimage as separate streams ; and to my 
vagrant fancy this meeting of the waters — ^this 
mingling of kindred elements, in the very centre 
of gardens, villas, and bowers — the farmer's tryst 
and the trader's store — ^lend a peculiar charm to 
the scenery of Langholm. After espousing, so to 
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speaky the monntam streams I have just meu- 
tioned^ and merging their maiden names in his 
own, the Esk suddenly enlarges his bounds^ and 
careers away so proudly, that yon can easily per- 
ceive that he has just started on his marriage 
jaunt ; and on a fine summer morning, when the 
birds are singing, the trouts leaping, the trees in 
leaf, and the flowers in bloom, nothing can be 
more truly delightful than the ride by Canonbie 
and the Scots Dyke to the very confines of merry 
England. Every tourist speaks with rapture of 
this stcye, and certainly it would be difficult to 
overrate its beauties* For a good many miles 
the accommodating Esk winds, and better winds, 
never running straight where he can describe a 
circle — as if his sole business were to please the 
traveller — now rushing over rocky channels, and 
tumbling and foaming in the linns below, and 
anon sweeping in silent majesty round the fair 
and fertile holms of Netherby. At Canonbie 
bridge, the most incurious traveller reins his steed 
to gaze on the fairy scenery around ; for there 
you have nearly all the elements of the finest 
landscape— wood and water, bank and brae — cul- 
tivation in all its forms in the foreground, and 
far in the rear an amphitheatre of steep yet ver- 
dant hills, the healthful and kindly qualities of 
which are sufficiently indicated by the stock they 
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ifatten. Canonbie church and manse are most 
delightfully situated, being surrounded on all 
sides by elegant villas, extensive gardens, trees 
that shelter from the winter's cold, streams 
that mitigate the summer's heat ; and if happi- 
ness is conferred by external nature under her 
most engaging aspects, the incumbent, Mr Don- 
aldson, must be a happy man. The loveliest 
landscapes become familiar, but it is not true that 
custom robs them of all their charms. What 
surprises excites emotion, what simply pleases 
sinks into the heart; and the man who wanders 
among shady groves, and purling streams ; who 
can daily feast his eyes and ears with the sweet- 
est sounds and sights in nature, should estimate 
his privileges as at least worth a Tiundred pounds 
per annum. Even in winter, when the rain pat- 
ters and the wind raves, he can close* the shutters, 
and stir the cheerful fire in peace, and contrast 
his situation with thait of his less fortunate neigh- 
bours, whose cabins are planted on some bleak ' 
hill-side, without a tree or shrub to protect them 
from the storm. And in spring, when Flora re- 
asserts her reign — ^when the singing birds are 
come, and "the larch hangs all his tassels forth" — 
how delightful to explore his favorite haunts, and 
mark the change in everything around him, from 
the tiny sapling which his own hand planted, to 
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the yenerable oak that is bursting into foliage for 
the hundredth time. Summer and autumn are 
equaUy interesting ; for while the glories of the 
one delight every seose, the abundance of the 
other gives ample assurance that, even should 
winter do his worst, every hamlet and house 
are provisioned, and prepared in every way, 
to withstand the rigours of a snowy block- 
ade, and await patiently the approach of that 
happy time when the streams shall again flow as 
smooth and limpid, and the woods and fields look 
as fresh and vernal as they did when the fair earth 
was a virgin in her teens. 

As a town or village, Langholm presents little 
that can arrest the attention of the curious tra- 
veller, beyond the marked beauty of its scenery. 
The principal street is remarkably clean, and 
some of the shops are handsomer than strangers 
would expect to find them. The bridge is a mo- 
dern and. elegant structure, and but for an ugly 
hovel in its neighbourhood, would add prodigious- 
ly to the beauty of the place. Tb© population 
is under 2000 souls, and the weaving of checks 
and muslins,., on a limited scale, forms the only 
staple manufaQture of the village. In a word, 
Langholm, like many other places, is supported 
chiefly by the country around it. So far back as 
the year 1795, Welsh slate, palin oil, tar and 
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butter, were imported at Sark-foot, to the value 
of JC4000 annually ; and considering its numerous 
natural advantages, it appears remarkable that 
no attempt has hitherto been made to make Lang- 
holm the seat of manufactures in woollen. The 
Fair for lambs, which is held annually on the 26th 
July, is one of the greatest markets of the kind 
in Scotland, and as a vast number of staplers at- 
tend from the South, the prices of wool which 
are then and there fixed, regulate the trade over 
a great part of Scotland. Now, with the raw 
material quite at hand, peat and coal in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, water and water-falls fit 
to drive any extent of machinery, it is difficult to 
conceive what causes have operated to prevent 
Langholm from becoming a second Galashiels. 
One objection probably is, the great diflSculty of 
obtaining feus, for out of 14,310 acres, 12,600 
belong to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch — 
the great feudal superior of the parish, and whose 
possessions, in another direction, extend from the 
Scots Dyke to the town of Hawick. 

Nor are the recommendations of Langholm as 
a place of residence confined to the air, the woods, 
and the waters — the salubrity of the climate, and 
the beauty of the scenery. Far from it. House- 
rent and provisions are extremely moderate, and 
the manners of the people so primitive and plea- 
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santy that it would be difficult to name a spot in 
the South of Scotland where a lounger could 
practice with better eflbct the art of killing time 
by a pleasant death. The neighbouring farmers 
areayerysuparior raceof men, and some of them, 
I am informed, graze <m a scale that reminds us 
of the days of Lot and Abram. The Ewes, the 
Wauchope, and the Tarras, abound with trout; 
and during his visits to the mountain streams, 
every angler of respectability will find that there 
is not a store-farmer in the whole district that 
will not make him welcome to a family dinner, 
with as much punch after it, of the right sort, as 
any decent man should eyer venture to carry ud- 
der his belt. 

A little way from Langholm, on the Longtown 
road, there are beautiful walks on the grounds of 
Captain Maxwell, a gentleman who seems to feel 
that Nature has spread her feast for all, and who,, 
so far from patroniidng '^ man-traps and spring- 
guns,'' invites rather than scares the stranger 
away. For nearly two miles the stroU along the 
river's side is almost equal to the walk from Ros- 
lin to Hawthomden ; if not so precipitous, the 
banks are equally well wooded; their curve, too, 
realizes the line of beauty ; while at every little 
interval the South Esk sweeps along with a bulk 
of volume, and a rate of speed, to which his 
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northern namesake can make no pretension. — 
Near the extremity of the distance I have men- 
tioned, the visitor . stumbles on a pretty little 
island, where art has kindly assisted nature. A 
tasteful wooden bridge connects the island with 
the mainland, a stout parapet wall protects it 
against the encroachments of the river, and in 
the centre appears a rustic temple of very sim- 
ple yet superior workmanship. Inside the wall, 
in every direction, a variety of flowering shrubs 
court the eye, and ccmtrast finely with the aged 
oaks and elms around, and afibrd shelter to innu- 
merable small birds that strain their little throats 
from mom till eve in singing forth the praises of 
the Isle of the Esk. And hither of an evening 
the Langholm youth repair to enjoy unmolested 
the freshness of the waters and the fragrance of 
tbe flowers ; and if report may be credited, many 
a maiden, with a numerous suite of lovers in her 
train, and proverbially easier to woo than win, 
has at last yielded the citadel of hw heart amidst 
the facinations of this delightful spot. 

O je, that can interpret kind 

Lofe's token.— beauty'b blusbipg cheek ; 
Who words in looks averted find, 

That palsy maiden tongue to speak. 
Remember gen'roas conquerorB fed, 

For vaoquishecl focmen*g woonded pride ; 
And bid not innocence reveal 

Tbe only truth she strives to hide. 
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Above Langholm, though in its immediate vi- 
cinity, '' the Duke*s Lodge" is seen peering from 
the noble woods around. The prospect, though 
limited, is very fine; to the south, appears the 
town of Langholm ; to the north, a chain of hills, 
amid which the Bsk come&.roaiing or wimpling 
down ;. a cast-iron bridge, tasteful and ornamen- 
tal in a high' .degree, conducts you from one part 
o£ the grounds to another ; here you have a sum- 
mer-house, there a water-fall; yonder, gardens 
completely stocked with the choicest fruits, and 
the finest flowers. Yet the visits of '' the Duke" 
to this delightful spot are, like angel visits, few 
aud far between; and though gam^ of all kinds 
abounds to profusion, it is so seldom shot at, that 
the hares will almost feed at your foot, and the 
pheasants roost on the branches above your head. 
Though humao poachers are carefully excluded, 
the game-keepier complains loudly of the. owls and 
bjgi:«^ks that flock to the Preserve from all quar- 
ters.. Numbers of the former may be: seen skim- 
ming about in the clear moonlight {. and from all 
I could learn, the time of the under keepers is 
chiefly spent in keeping the daring, intruders at 
bay. On the heights above the Lo^ge, I ob- 
served last year more , than, fifty black-cocks 
feedings together^^and nothing could exceed the 
b^uty of the sight, when, alarmed by my ap- 

e2 
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proach, they rose on the wing, and went whir- 
ring away. 

While loitering near Canonbie a few years ago, 
the appearance of smoke curling among trees, 
without, as Moore says, a cottage being near, 
conducted me to the door of an elderly female, 
who has chosen, to say the least, a singular domi- 
cile. At one end of the bridge over the Byre- 
bum, there are two or three dunA arches, which 
are raised considerably above the level of the 
river, and in one of these Margaret Murray 
has pitched her tent very advantageously. Her 
personal history 1 could not well make out; 
and whether it was necessity or whim that 
led her to select her present mansion, she has 
certainly, in as far as taste is concerned, some 
reason to be proud of her choice. By building 
up the back and front arch, (with the exception 
of spaces for the door and window), she has form- 
ed a cottage, which, although not roomy, is ex- 
ceedingly snug, and as I entered the interior at 
an early hour^ when the inmates could not be ex- 
pecting visitors, I can conscientiously vouch for 
its superior cleanliness. Though the clock had 
hardly struck seven, the bed was made, the floor 
sanded, the fire kindled, the porridge dished, and 
the poor children up and at them. The plenishen, 
though humble, wore an air of comfort, for every 
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ihmg seemed to be in its proper place ; the walk, 
and even the roof of the arch, were nicely white- 
washed, and the kitchen gear as bright as hands 
could make it. God help us ! thought I ; it is 
quite true that the one-half of the world knows 
not how the other lives. Here is a woman now, 
who is perhaps no better than she should b^^ 
whom no proprietor would harbour on his gnrounds, 
and who, when her children were crying and 
clustering round her, 

*« No a hoQM to pat thoir httd in. 
No • friend to tak* their pert,** 

bethought her of burrowing under one of the 
arches of this romantic bridge. With stones,, ga- 
thered fr<Mn the bed ol^ the river, and a little lime, 
begged from some mason, her own hands erected 
those side walls — ^fashi<med that hearth— collect 
ed and put up her ** wee pickle plenishing," and 
even now, in place of sinking into sloth and squalor, 
like too many in the same situation, she is every 
day so eident, that we find something li|Le com- 
fort in the midst of ppverty. I know not how 
she contrives to live, whether by parochial or other 
aid — ^but she at least gets what is caUed '^ day and 
way," and as wealth is quite a, relative term, 
what more dp the best of us. get? Though she 
neither pays rent nor King's taxes, no heritor 
•would be so cruel as^ to qect 'her from a home 
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she has done so mnch to ornament. The morn- 
itig smoke that finds a fissure in the parapet of 
the bridge,, and curls and curls, till it is lost 
among the elms that interlace their branches over- 
bead, gives additional interest to the scenery 
around. To Margaret their branches yield both 
shelter and shade, and when snug in her ** big- 
gin'" on a winter night, with the door closed 
and the fire -blazing, she may pique herself on 
one peculiarity in her lot — ^namely, that though 
carts and coaches rumble over-head, aye, cross 
and recross the very roof of her dwelling — she 
need be under no apprehension of that roof falling 
in. When the frost thaws, and the melted snow 
rushes from. every hill, the river may roar and 
thunder below ; but even then it never reaches 
her threshold ; and on the pleasant days of sum- 
mer, it must be a pleasure to see the angler sta- 
tioned at yonder stream, . catching a. trout at al- 
most every throw, and cheerfully disbursing 
something from his basket of wallet for the be- 
hoof of the younger tenants of the arch. And, 
speaking of the children, who knows but they 
may yet become clever, pushing, talented fel- 
lows. It is true they must scamper along to 
school uncapped and unshod, even perhaps in the 
depths of winter ; but they are not a whit the 
worse for that ; and I would rather see them so 
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siloAted, than immiured, till their very juioet aie 
dried up» in the noxious atmosphere of a cotton 
mill. Though the spruce yeoman's son may take the 
wall of them, and point to their rags that flout in 
the breeze, thjeraceof manhood is yet to run, and 
however unfavouiabte appearances may be at 
present, I could take any odds that the nurslings 
pf poverty will, yet be first syt the goal of inde- 
pendence. Scotland is the country for cheap 
schooling, and no teacher would be such a churl 
as to dismiss these poor boys from his doors, 
thou^ theyj, should constantly fail in bringing 
the stipulated fees.. Though worse fed and 
clothed than their neighbours, privation is no hin- 
drance to Learning, and when their noviciate is 
past — ^when they go. out to the world to fight 
th^ way. by honest industry, thp very recollec- 
tion of th^ penury and bareness of their native 
cot, wiU lead to exertions untried, unattempt- 
ed, nay even unthought of, by those, who have 
been lu^rsed in the lap of luxury. WJbat a cold 
bath.i3 to tbe body,..poyerty an4 privation are to 
the mind ; and if proofs ware wanting, we would 
find proofs enow in the personal history of some 
of the greatest ornaments of the age in which we 
live. Dr John Leyden,. the linguist and poet, stu- 
died in a church, that he might eschew the din of 
,bis lowly dwelling ; Gifford was so poor, that he 
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could scarcely afford the expense of a farthing 
candle ; A,rl^wright was a barber, Watt a watch- 
maker, Rennie a mill-wright; yet it was the 
instrumentality of noble spirits like these that 
made Great Britain what she is. And some 
thirty years hence, who knows but thi^ child at 
my feet may become a topping man, at the desk 
or the cojunter — on the wharf or on 'Change, 
and may then think of revisiting, in his own 
vehicle, the sequestered parish that gave him 
birth. In all probability his poor old mother will 
be then in her grave, but he will moisten the sod 
where she sleeps with a tear — ^for whatever she 
may have been in the estimation of others, she 
was a kind and good parent to him. And that 
archy where the wind lulled him asleep of yore — 
these banks so steep aijifl beautifully wooded, 
with the stream that wimples so sweetly below, 
will all in a manner be hallowed in his sight ; and 
amidst the pleasing consciousness of what he now 
is, he will be a better if not a prouder man, by 
condescending to think of what he has been. 



THE ELEPHANT. 

The Elephant, as every boy knows, is the most 
lordly quadruped that ranges the for«it. His 
bulk is enormous — ^his strength prodigious — his 
sagacity equal to his other powers. Even the 
lion shuns his approach, or at least never courts 
the open combat; in the wide range of the ani- 
mal creation, he owns only^one superior ; and it is 
man alone that renders the bulky elephant use- 
ful in peace, and formidable in war — 'that in- 
ures him to the burden, and breaks him to the 
yoke. In his native wilds he is fearful to look 
upon ; reclaimed and domesticated, he becomes a 
faithful and attached friend — defending to the ut- 
termost those who cherish and treat him kindly, 
and performing the most various domestic offices, 
down almost to the drudgery of a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. A herd o{[' elephants 
grazing in their native pastures is undoubtedly 
one of the sublimisst sights in the world, though 
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it is one few can ever witness ; and before the 
invention of gun-powder, their rush in war must 
have been terrific and appalling beyond expres- 
sion. Yet such is the power of mind over mat- 
ter, that even the " untutored Indian" leads the 
elephant forth with as much confidence as if he 
were a little child ; and well may we admire the 
wisdom of the Creator, and the provisions of the 
charter granted to Adam in the garden of Eden, 
when we see an animal so gigantic yielding to a 
being physically so insignificant. 

Many singular anecdotes are recorded of the 
elephant, which are too well known to be recapi- 
tulated here. I am enabled, however, to add to 
the number, and shall do so as plainly and briefly 
as possible. Not many years ago, an Edinburgh 
gentleman went to visit an elephant and the other 
inmates of a travelling menagerie, and as he 
wished to test the lifting power^of the former, 
he threw him a sixpence, which fell near the wall 
of his wooden domicile, and beyond the utmost 
reach of his proboscis. The huge animal observ- 
jed what was going forward, and after various in- 
effectual attempts to reach the piece of money, 
snorted loudly against the wall, or in other words, 
emitted sut^li a gush of breath, that the sixpence 
was moved and blown nearer the one moment, and 
the next raised aad deposited in a place where fi^w 
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would venture ta break through and steal. This 
dextesous feat^ o& the part of the elephant^ sur- 
prised the spectators far beyond all his other 
tricks, and it was. generally admitted that philo- 
sophy itself could not have gone farther in com- 
passing its ends by the most direct means. In- 
deed the g^itleman who related the circumstance 
appealed to itras a striking proof of the doctrine, 
that it. is impossible in many cases to say where 
instinct ends and reason begins, and that these 
qualities approximate fmd run into one another 
so nearly, that we may well say of them, 

'< Bat tbio partitions do their loundi divide.** 

In the auto-biography of Mr Lindley Murray, 
published in 1826, a passage occurs, from which 
it appears, that one of the clearest heads that 
ever engaged in the business of analysis, had 
been well nigh cracked, some sixty years ago, 
by a singular agent, and for a small offence. In 
the year* 1771^ he visited the elephants at the 
Queen's palace, Buckingham, and from whatever 
motive ventured to withdraw with his cane a por- 
tion of the hay, which one of them had been col- 
lecting with his proboscis on the floor. This lit- 
tle afiront ofiended the sagacious animal highly ; 
the keeper remarked, that he would never forget 
it, and it was obvious, from the rapid convolu- 
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tions of his trunk, that he only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to avenge the misappropriation of his pro- 
perty on the spot. The grammarian, however, 
kept out of his way, and probably thought no 
more of the matter, until he chanced to revisit 
the same place, after an interval of several weeks. 
On this occasion, a number of other persons were 
present, but of the whole, the elephant instantly 
singled out his old enemy, and aimed a desper- 
ate blow at his head, which, fortunately for the 
world, neither proved mortal nor took eflTect. 
Mr Murray was astonished, as well he might, and 
deduced an excellent moral from the circumstance 
which it may be proper to giye in his own words : 
— ** This incident made some impression on me ; 
and perhaps contributed to subdue a curiosity 
which could not be gratified but at the expense 
of the fee^ngs of others." 

But though every quadruped of the same kind 
may possess equal powers of memory, they are 
not all equally revengeful ; with them as with 
ourselves, the passion of anger is modified by cir- 
cumstances, and the following facts, which I com- 
municate on the authority of an eye-witness 
(Mr Hewetson of Kirkcudbright,) go far to prove 
that they are capable of discriminating be- 
tween persons worthy and unworthy of their 
notice. Mr H., when in Dublin, some years ago, 
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went to see a huge elephant which the owner 
was exhibiting in a wooden house, near one 
of the quays. To amuse the company, the giant 
quadruped performed, as usual, a number of 
tricks, such as kneeling and rising at the word 
of command, and hoisting oyer the rails of his 
den a bucketful of water, without spilling a 
single drop of it ; and my friend, while examin- 
ing, with the eye of an anatomist, the singular 
conformation of the animal, observed a little boy, 
who was doing every thing he could to annoy him. 
But though the pranks the urchin played were suf- 
ficiently insulting, the lordly brute remained calm, 
and appeared to take no notice of them ; still he ob- 
served what was passing, an^ seizing his oppor- 
tunity, projected his trunk, snatched the cap 
from the boy's head, turned half round, snorted 
loudly, and in a word, acted his part so well, that 
every one present believed he had swallowed it. 
The offender looked exceedingly blank, and while 
scratching his head, seemed to regret not a little 
that the best part of his dress should have gone 
on such a thankless errand. The elephant, on 
the other hand, appeared to enjoy the joke high- 
ly ; for some minutes he looked the very picture 
of an arch humourist ; and just as his visitors 
were about to retire, he drew the missing cap 
from its hiding-place, and flung it with such an 
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air in the boy*s face, that the laugh became loud 
and universal. Indeed this singular instance 
of sagacity excited far more admiration than all 
the tricks the showman had taught his African 
protege ; and, as in the case already alluded to, 
the company, one and all, admitted that human 
reason could not have gone farther in repressing 
impertinence, by a mode of punishment at once so 
appropriate and indicative of the relative strength 
and weakness of the parties. 

In the year 1822, a most interesting work ap- 
peared, entitled " Sketches of the Field Sports 
of India." The author, Dr D. Johnson, appears 
to have looked about him with the eye of a Na- 
turalist; and though my object in the present 
work is originality, such as it is, I cannot resist 
quoting the following highly characteristic anec< 
dotes of the elephant, 

•'An elephant belonging to MrBoddam, of the 
Bengal civil service, at Gyah, used every day to 
pass over a small bridge leading from his master's 
house into the town of Gyah ; he one day refused 
to go over it, and it was with great difficulty, by 
goring him most cruelly with the Hunkoss, [iron 
instrument] that the Mahout [driver] could get 
him to venture on the bridge, the strength of 
which he first tried with his trunk, shewing clear- 
ly that he suspected that it was not sufficiently 
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strong ; at last he went on, and before he could 
get over, the bridge gave way, and they were 
precipitated into the ditch, which killed the driver 
and considerably injured the elephant. It is 
reasonable to suppose the elephant must have 
perceived its feeble state when he last passed over 
it. It is a well-known fact, that elephants will 
seldom or ever go over strange bridges, without 
first trying with their trunks if they be suflScient- 
ly strong to bear their weight,^ — ^nor will they 
ever go into a boat without doing the same. 

" I had a remarkably quiet and docile el^hant, 
which one day came home loaded with branches 
of trees for provender, followed by a number of 
villagers, calling for mercy (their usual cry when 
ill used) ; complaining that the Mahout had stolen 
a kid from them, and that it was then on the 
elephant, under the branches of the trees. The 
Mahout took an opportunity of decamping into 
the village and hiding himself. I ordered the 
elephant to be unloaded, and was surprised to 
see that he would not allow any person to come 
near to him, when at all other times he was per- 
fectly tractable and obedient. C!ombuiing all the 
circumstances, I was convinced that the Mahout 
was guilty, and to get rid of the noise, I recom- 
pensed the people for the loss of their kid. As 
soon as they were gone away, the elephant idlow- 
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ed himself to be unloaded, and the kid was found 
under the branches, as described by the people. 
I learnt from my Sarcar that similar complaints 
had been made to him before, and that the rascal 
of a Mahout made it a practice to ride the ele- 
phant into the midst of a herd of goats, and had 
taught him to pick up any of the young ones he 
directed; he had also accustomed him to steal 
their pumpions and other vegetables that grew 
against the inside of their fences like French 
beans, which could only be reached by an ele- 
phant. He was the best Mahout I ever knew, 
but so great a irogue that I was obliged to dis- 
charge him. 

** The very day that he left my service, the 
elephant's eyes were closed, which he did not 
open again in less than a fortnight, when it was 
discovered that he was blind. Two small eschars, 
one in each eye, were visible, which indicated 
pretty strongly that he had been made blind by 
some sharp instrument, most probably by a heat- 
ed needle. The suspicion was very strong against 
the former keeper, of whom I never heard any 
thing after. The elephant I frequently rode on, 
shooting, for many years after this, through 
heavy covers, intersected with ravines, rivers, 
and over hollow and uneven ground, and he 
scarcely ever made a false step with me, and 
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never once tumbled. He used to touch the 
ground with his trunk on every spot where his 
feet were to be placed, and in so light and quick 
a manner as scarcely to be perceived. The Ma- 
hout would often make him remove large stones, 
lumps of earth or timber, out of his way, frequent- 
ly climb up and down banks that no horse could 
get over; he would also occasionally break off 
branches of trees that were in the way ef the 
Howdah, to enable them to pass.*" 
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Beyond the busy atena of the deck, the scene 
was most monotonous, presenting alternately, as 
the voyager looked above or below, two of the 
sublimest objects in nature — the expanded hea- 
vens and the expanded ocean. The sun, indeed, 
rose and set, and the moon waxed and waned in the 
firmament, while the stars at other times clubbed 
their little mites of light, and shone like lamps 
suspended from the spheres to guide the mariner 
on his watery way ; yet so strangely is human 
nature constituted, that even changes, pleasing 
in themselves, and involving the sublime of ma- 
terial phenomena, become from habit trite and 
familiar. The poet Thomson, in the " Castle of 
Indolence," introduces the phrase "melancholy 
main," and who can doubt that the epithet is very 
happily chosen ? Yastness, whether on the ocean 
or the land, excites an indescribable feeling of 
weariness, and the seaman, be his station what it 
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may, finds the best and the only antidote to en- 
nui, in the faithful perfonnance of his eyery-day 
duties. A ship at sea, and particularly when 
bound on a lotkg voyage, bears a strong resem- 
blance to a garrisbn placed in a state of siege. 
The enemy is the elements — the helm and the 
hull, the sails and the cordage, to say nothing of 
the gallant hands that guide ' them, the battle- 
ments and ammunition that keep him out ; and 
who that has experi^ced the caprice of the for- 
mer — ^that has heard the WHids rove, and the 
ocean bofl, till the main*-mast rocked like a willow 
in the bree^, would ever think of slumbering a 
moment at his post ? The natural instinct of 
self-preservation, forms kn admirable auxiliary to 
hudian authority ; the taptain's honour is indeed 
at stake, but so is the life of the meanest of his 
crew ; and hence a shipV company, in moments of 
danger, appear -to be animaited by the same soul, 
and act as 4f liieir brawny limbs and arms were 
members of the same giant body. Those who 
hsCve only seen a tar on land, a spendthrift, a 
toper, and a harlequin, by turns, have but a 
faint idea of his real character. The moment the 
anchor is fairly weighed, and the cliffs of old Al- 
bion recede from view, his moral nature is so 
completely transformed, that in place of the most 
thoughtlese, he becomes the most anxious of hu- 

F 
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man beings. Is the watch to be changed ? le 
the signal be given, even in a whisper, and in i 
moment all his consciousness returns ; in a momen 
he throws off the soundest slumbers, as if natun 
required no such refreshment ; and b^^es the 
hours of duty or danger by humming, or listen- 
ing to, the simple melodies of his native land. 
At other times he thinks of the far and fair 
countries whither he is bound-— of the progress 
the gallant ship is making— of the gorgeous sights 
and scenes that await him— of the curiosities he 
may purchase — ^the gifts he will feel such pride 
in bestowing, should he live to revisit the hap- 
py home to which he is attached by ties even 
tenderer than those of blood. And when the out- 
ward voyage is completed, and the homeward one 
begun, how many delightful anticipations dance 
through his mind, and thrill his inmost soul with 
joy ! When the welcome sound is given, " land 
a-head," and that land England, the sensations 
excited repay a thousand fold the longest periods 
of privl^tion and toil. London, with its endless 
array of streets, palaces, churches, monuments, 
towers — gleaming in the rays of the morning 
sun, ere the ear is deafened with the wilder- 
ing din of its multitudinous populations-old 
Father Thames, bearing on his bosom the con- 
centrated wealth of Asiai Africa, Europe, and 
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America; a forest, in short, of masts, that 
brings all the ends of the earth into communion, 
and serves all the purposes of a succession of 
arches, each rivalling the dimensions of the rain- 
bow — cliffs, venerable from their antiquity, in 
the foreground, with smiling villas and villages 
in the rear, form a succession of sights, or rather 
one magnificent whole, which no man can look 
on without emotion ; and although the poor sailor 
may be only an integer in the mighty sum of this 
world's arithmetic, his character is ennobled by 
the dangers he has encountered, and he paces 
the deck, or trips along the quay, like one who 
is conscious that he again breathes the atmos- 
phere of freedom, and feels that he is every inch 
a man. And when the ship is laid up, and a 
furlough granted, how gladly he flies to his native 
vale, to imprint a kiss on the lips of his faithful 
Sue^ and grasp the homy hand of every crone 
and gaffer in the village ; to relate the marvels 
he has seen or heard ; to wander by the side of 
the brawling bum, where grows the iry$ting 
tree, fairer in his eyes than the banana itself, and 
slake his thirst from pellucid fountains, where he 
" laved his youthful limbs,'' or floated lus tiny 
bark of yore ! 



THE OTTER. 

Goldsmith, in his animated description of the 
otter, particularly mentions one he had himself 
seen> which entered a pond as often as was re- 
quired, and brought out fish for the use of its 
master. This feet is certainly extraordinary, for 
although I have isreen various domesticated otters, 
they all, so far as I could ever learn, fished fur- 
tively, and on their own account. I have been 
assured, however, by a clergyman in Gallo- 
way, that there was an otter in Dalbeattie, 
within the last few years, which purveyed ex- 
tensively in the same way. Its mistress was a 
poor widow^woman, and the otter, when led forth, 
plunged into the Urr or the neighbouring bums, 
and brought out all the fish it could find. Tbe 
widow rewarded it well for its trouble, and car- 
ried the surplus home to her young family. As 
an animal so tractable must have been exceeding- 
ingly useful, I regret to add that it was crushed 
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to death one day by the weight of some domestic 
tttoisil it unfortunately upset, while scramblinf^ 
for food. 

In June, 1828, I visited a tame otter which is. 
kept at Corsbie House, Wigtownshire, the resi- 
dence of the Honourable Montgomery Stewart. 
A few years previous, a litter of cubs, to the 
number of three, and all females, were caught 
at one of the Penningham Lochs, and consign- 
ed to the care of an ancient domestic, who 
brought the whole up so far ** on the pan and 
the spoon." The whelps, which at this time 
were hardly so big as a full-grown rat, were 
fio active, restless, and even vicious^ thut the 
woman, while feeding them, was frequently bit- 
ten ; stiU she persevered, maugre her chopped an:l 
bloody fingers, and. was allowed by all to have great 
credit in her strange nurslings* One of the three 
was gifted by Mr Stewart to an English nobleman* 
and the others, though always firm and united 
ill repelling the attacks of dogs and cats, had so 
.many separate causes of jealousy, and fought so 
fiercely when left by themselves — perhaps from 
being of the same sex — that the one at last killed 
the other. The survivor received the name of 
T^hby, and was permitted for months to traverse 
the. but and ben of her nurse's cottage, and fol- 
low her like a dog wherever she went. In thk 
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state of comp£U*atiye freedom, the animal became 
exceedmgly knowing and sly, and not only made 
free with ducklings, chickens, and hen eggs, but 
on one occasion, furtively stole and carried off a 
piece of meat from a tureen or pot, long before the 
broth had become quite cool. At other times she 
mounted the kitchen-dresser, and frisked about 
with her long tail to the great detriment of the 
plates and dishes ; and for these and similar pec- 
cadilloes, she was banished forthwith from human 
society, and confined within four stone walls. A 
house, in fact, was built for her in the comer of 
a very beautiful garden ; and in this snug retreat, 
she enjoys every comfort, is accommodated with 
a court for air and exercise, a bed-chamber 
in the comer, sheltered from the rain, and, what 
seems most essential to an otter's comfort, a large 
stone trough, filled with an inexhaustible supply ot 
water. A spring brought from some of the neigh^ 
bouring heights, enters, and then escapes from the 
garden ; one pellucid pipe feeds the trough, and a 
second prevents it from running over ; and here, 
in winter as well as summer, the animal may be 
seen swimming and diving, and assuming the 
most beautiful attitudes imaginable. For ease, 
elegance, precision, agility, her performance ri- 
vals, or rather outstrips, that of a professor of 
the ti^bt rope ; and like him, too, she pauses at 
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tbe end of every act — leaning as lightly on the 
surface of the water as the falcon does mn the 
breast of the sky — ^to enjoy the {daudits that are 
ready to he showered on her, or modestly solicit 
a mouthful of food as the well«eamed reward of 
her innocent exertions. Last year, however, a 
circfunstance occurred that had rather an unfavorr 
ahle effect on the otter, and made her forego, to use 
the words of Hamlet, all her wonted customs of ex- 
ercise. A mason had been employed to rough-cast 
the walls of her house, and some of the lime having 
fallen into the trough, the poor animal's feet were 
so much scalded, that she became afraid of her 
naturd element Her appearance suffered from 
the same cause, and with the view of varying her 
amusements and improving her health, she was 
allowed to run about the garden. And then to 
the surprise of many, she evinced a great fondness 
for gooseberries. These she managed to pluck by 
standing on her hind legs like a dog, but at the 
same, time appeared very well pleased when any 
one condescended to cater for her. I myself 
gave her a few berries, and saw her snatch others 
unerringly from the though, though no coaxing 
could induce her at this time to remain above an 
instant in the water. The stomach of an otter is 
pei^aps as accommodating as that of a dog ; for 
though fish, speaking generally, form the staple 
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of their food, there can be no doubt that th^ 
also prey extensively on fowls. In their natu- 
ral state, they catch ducklings among the reeds 
and sedges, as well as moor-game when very 
young. Of the one inquestion I can safely state, 
that she climbs her keeper's back, fondlea about 
her feet like a pup or kitten, and even seems in- 
clined to salute her cheek when permitted to 
carry her freedoms so far. At other times she 
bites right and left, and her nurse, after several 
years' experience avers, *^ that she's ay angry when 
she's^ hungry, and that she wadna trust her ower 
far yet." 

While in Newton-Stewart, in the month of July 
last, I again visited my old friend the ott^, and 
was happy to find her ajs sleek,, active, and amusing 
as ever. She had now no dread of the trough or 
the lime that had defiled it ; but, on the con- 
trary, entered the water freely, and while dis- 
porting on its bosom, assumed, as before, the most 
beautiful attitudes. On watching her narrow- 
ly, I discovered that she cannot stand long on 
her hind legs ; that she is remarkably cleanly in 
all her habits ; that, when thirsty, she avoids the 
trough she bathes in, and applies her mouth to 
the pipe that feeds it, drinking very little at a 
time, and occasionally washing her face with her 
paws. The sight of burning embers frightens her 
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greatly, and her keeper, Nelly Cowan, aasared 
me, tkat when a pnp, and an inmate of her cot- 
tage, nothing could induce her to go near the fire« 
She is still, howerer, so irrascible, that I oflTended 
her highly by throwing into the trough a small 
tin vessel. This intruder into her watery Jbome 
she seemed detennined to eject by hook or by 
crook, and kept tossing it to and fro across the 
bottom for the space, I amcertain, of half an hour. 
At times she succeeded in raising it to the sur- 
fisice* ^ and as often missed her mark, by opening 
her paws prematurely. On these occasions she 
flew.iQto a high passion, and leaving the bit of tin 
to its fate for a moment, actually clambered up 
the side wall of her dwelling, with the view, as 
Nelly Cowan asserted, of biting, if she could, 
the nose off the face of the person whp had 
ventured to give her so much annoyance. Al- 
together, the otter kept at Corsbie House is a 
great curiosity, and a great omamentto the Hon« 
Mr Stewart's garden; and but for the circumstance 
that Newton-Stewart lies between, her and the 
river side, where ^ number of angry curs are 
kept, she would fii^ thQ pools of Ciee to excel- 
lent purpose,, when not anoth^ angler could find 
a fin in them., and live, a^ wi^er animals do, by 
their vsits^ without being burdensome to a single 
human being. Query — ^is it true that otters in 

f2 
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their natural state, and at the breeding season, 
when they burrow under the banks of rivers, are 
capable of boring holes with their tails for the 
purpose of admitting air and light ? Many otter- 
hunters appear to be firm converts to this opinion, 
and even the great BufFon himself countenances, 
though he does not assert the fact. 

Since writing the above, I have been remind- 
ed of another tame otter, the manners of which 
I was requested to describe in February, 1827, 
by Norman Lockhart, Esq., Lanarkshire. Some 
time in the beginning of that year, my informant 
paid a visit to his friend, Mr Monteith, of 
Carstairs, and while about to depart, was sur- 
prised to see a curious looking animal issuing 
from the dog-kennel, and anon running about the 
wheels of his carriage, when called on by the ap- 
propriate name of " Neptune." This circumstance 
naturally led to some inquiry, from which it ap- 
peared that the otter was caught in spring, 
1825, when only a few days old, and actually 
suckled by a pointer bitch ! At first it was as 
wild as the Corsbie cub, but afterwards it became 
so tame and domestic, that the gamekeeper was 
induced to take it under his especial patronage. 
And undoubtedly the man had good reasons for 
so doing. As the purveyor of game, he could do 
little without his faithful canine allies, and the ot- 
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ter's services were found equally useful in another 
way — ^that is, in procuring a dish of excellent bufn 
trout, when the nature of the weather or season 
was such, that the finny peo[de refused to rise, 
whether tempted by bait or fly. In a state of 
nature, otters merely fish for themselves, but 
when fairly civilized and properly looked after, 
they appear to act on the principle of the clergy, 
contenting themselves with a tithe or so of the 
fruits. This at least was the practice of the 
Carstairs otter, and though he frequently stole 
away at night to fish by the pale light of the 
moon, and associate with his kindred by the river 
side, his master of course was too generous to 
find any fault with his peculiar mode of spending 
his evening hours. In the morning he was al- 
ways at his post in the kennel, and no animal un- 
derstood better the secret of ''keeping his own side 
of the house," Indeed his pugnacity in this respect 
gave him a great lift in the favour of the game- 
keeper, who talked of his feats wherever he went, 
and averred besides, that if the best cur that ever 
ran ''only daured to gim" at his protoge, he would 
soon " mak' his teeth meet thro' him.*' To man- 
kind, however, he was much more civil, and al- 
lowed himself to be gently lifted by the tail, 
though he objected to any interference with his 
snout; which is probably with him the seat of ho- 
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nour. As an angler, his reputation was advanc- 
ing so rapidly at the time mentioned, that one 
or two of Mr Monteith's neighbours had some 
thoughts of borrowiug him a day or two in spring 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quality and 
size of the larger trout in the pools oi;i their 
estates. 



THE CAT— THE BEAR. 

It is a common saying that cats do not like to 
wet their feet, and puss is aUnost the only ani- 
mal that can wash and dry her face too, without 
the aid of either water or towel. The smooth- 
ness of her fur, and the '* velvet of her paws," 
she guards as carefully as a village belle does 
her holiday gown, and if:: the clouds distil rain 
during her predatory excursions in garden or 
field, she immediately scampers home, or cowers 
under cover till the storm pass away. Puss, in 
fact, at one time was supposed to be as weather- 
wise as the astronomer mentioned in Rasselas, 
and when the anxious husbandman, during seed* 
time or harvest, observed her engaged in her 
peculiar ablutions, he inmdediately predicted a 
speedy ** change," even when the barometer told 
a different tale. But this opinion, like many 
others, seems to be losing its hold of the popular 
mind, though it is by no means improbable that 
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the feline tribe, after a long tract of dry weather, 
feel the greatest inclination to brush the dust 
from their eyes and foreheads, by moistening and 
rubbing the parts with their paws. In America 
the bears are as fond of a fish as a flesh diet, and 
with a view to this, frequent the banks of large 
rivers, where they pounce on and clutch every 
goodly trout and salmon that happens to come 
within their reach. Indeed Bruin, during sum- 
mer, leads a very luxurious life, and poaches on 
such an extensive scale, that the Canadians owe 
him as great a grudge as our countrymen do to a 
different class of pirates — seals and otters — ^who 
are perfectly aware of the use of stake-nets, and 
take many opportunities of paying their respects 
to them, before even the early fisherman is abroad. 
But in winter. Bruin (here I mean such of the 
class as frequent the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and rarely remain long in a torpid state) finds the 
tables turned, and when pinched for food, and 
unable to subsist by absorbing his own superfluous 
fat, he has been known to make an iceberg a sub- 
stitute for a boat, and float on it for miles down the 
St. Lawrence, fishing most industriously all the 
while. Cats, too, are exceedingly fond of fish, 
though, in general, they like better to steal than 
catch it. Yet instances are recorded of a contrary 
nature ; and I once knew a widow, who dwelt in a 
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cottage by the way side, whose cat was the talk of 
the whole parish. Though her mistress never pro- 
fited by it, she was proad of her prowess ; and 
Puss, to do her justice, took such delight in 
the sports of the field, that her chief employ- 
ment was hunting in winter, and angling in sum- 
mer. Her custom was to dem herself by the side 
of a pool, under the shade of a green tree, with her 
eyes apparently half closed, so as to exclude the 
rays of the sun ; still her vision was wonderfully 
perfect, and when a trout rose at the shallowest 
part of the water, she immediately sprung on it 
with much of the dexterity of one of those sea- 
birds that perceive their prey at an incredible dis- 
tance, and after poising themselves steadily in 
the air, can dive several fathoms down. These 
exploits cost her many a ducking, but her patience 
was equal to this and more, and what with exer- 
cise and the frequent use of the cold bath, she 
acquired all the hardihood of a wild cat, though 
she still retained her docile habits when at home. 
To this anecdote I will add another which is per- 
haps still more remarkable. In spring, 182B, Mr 
M'Caig, builder, was employed to repair a breach 
occasioned by the floods of the previous winter, 
in an embankment situated near the town of 
Dumfries, and while engaged one morning with 
his men, he observed what appeared to be the 
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ghost of a cat issuing from a clump of trees on 
the opposite bank of the Nith, and making its 
way to the margin of the river. The masons 
gazed as anxiously as their master, and as they 
had no means of getting at the cat, some of them 
by signs encouraged the apimal to come to them. 
Nor was their kindness thrown away, for after 
considerable hesitation, puss took the water, and 
with great difficulty reached and landed on the 
nether bank. When taken up, she^ was nearly 
exhausted, but in a short time she recovered, 
lapped a little milk, and followed Mr M'Kaig to 
the nearest house. Puss, in the end, was given 
to a boy, who was .very kind to her, and proved 
so good a nurse, that she is now a plump and 
thriving mouser, exhibiting no trace of her 
early misfortunes. A circumstance so unusual, 
naturally led to some inquiry, and it appear- 
ed that the animal had strayed from a farm- 
house OQ the hanks of the Nith, and not being 
able to find its way back, had led a sort of sylvan 
and solitary life, chewing leaves and roots, and 
catching, opcasionally a stray bird, until well nigh 
exhausted with hunger and cold. At the time and 
spot alluded to, not even a cavalier of the olden 
time could have " swam the Nith river, where 
ford there was none," and the simple fact that so 
diminutive a quadruped violated its instincts, by 
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stemming a broad and pretty rapid current, strong- 
ly confirms the saying of the Poet, that 



**• Self*preterTftdoD is bj nature 
The bent of everj Uving creature. 



t» 



BEES. 

A WARM dry summer is the best thing that can 
happen to the industrious bee — a cold one, the 
worst; and as cold is the usual characteristic 
of our climate, the inmates of the hive are 
frequently reduced to such straits, that so far 
from amassing honey for the use of others, they 
find it difficult enough to provide for their own 
wants, prospective and immediate. Speaking 
generally, the average temperature of the sea- 
sons in Scotland is exceedingly low as compare 
ed with the finer climates of the South; and 
were it not for the coarse foreign article that 
is imported every year in such quantities from 
Russia, the public would hear more of the fre- 
quent deficiency of honey at home. Now, the 
immediate cause of this, I have often thought, 
is the over-populousness of these insects — the 
remote one, the gradual and growing encroach- 
ments that have been made on moss, moor, and 
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meadow, by that great practical reformer — 
the plough. Grarden flowers may be as abon- 
dant as ever, bat wild ones and heather have 
been long on the wane, and yet there are far 
more bees in the country than ever was known 
at any former period. In consequence of this, 
the hives, in many cases, actually lack strength 
to send off swarms at the proper season, while in 
others the casts are so weak and " wan-thriyen** 
that they ner^ do any good. Where wild- 
flowers are rife, of in the vicinity of heather, bees 
thrive very well still ; but in districts where arable 
land abounds, they yield a very low rate of pro- 
fit, simply; as a political economist would say, 
because too much capital has been invested in 
this pleasing branch of our rural manufactures. 
Though almost every garden has one or more 
sieps, we miss that breadth of white clover and 
purple heather, which are as necessary to the 
proper nurture of bees, as our moors and moun- 
tains are to the growth of sheep. Still I do not 
say that this is wrong ; as an article of food, com 
is far more essential than honey, but considering 
the changes that have followed the gradual ex- 
tension of agriculture, and the effect they must 
have had in Ihniting the favourite keep of bees, 
it is certainly time to limit their numbers in the 
same proportion. That the evil will cure itself 
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I have no doabt ; but, in the interim, both mo- 
ney and time may be thrown away, in attending 
to insects which are too much occupied in provid- 
ing for themselves to yield the usual tribute to 
man. Many erroneous opinions are entertained 
as to the quantity of flowers necessary for the 
nourishment of a hive of bees. A stranger who 
steps into a gentleman's garden, and sees the-bees 
roaming from flower to flower, is apt enough to 
imagine that they have food enough at their feet 
without straying many yards from home. But 
the saceharine matter they contrive to extract is. 
collected in tba smallest portions imaginable^ i^d, 
unless they haxe '* room and verge enough of 
flowers," it is quite impossible that they can ply 
with advantage their curious labours. Such of 
the workers as linger near the skep are generally 
the weakest members of the hive ; for the others, 
excepting during bad weather, uniformly roam 
to a considerable distance. A gale of wind dis- 
tresses them sadty, and th^ir gossamer wings are 
no match whatever for a. strong south-wester. 
In such circumst^ces,.! have seen them clinging 
for hours disabled and weary to a garden wall, 
and then dropping exhausted on the. ground. 
Every hive, therefore, should be surrounded with 
flowers, as a sort of in-door comfort, when the 
bees cannot go a-field. In Germany, Switzer- 
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land, and some other countries, the stations of the 
hees are regularly shifted, and in other respects 
the greatest attention is paid to their comfort. 
But as the practice has never been adopted in 
Scotland, I presume it is hl^ld to invdlre too much 
trouble and expense ; and as the cultivation of 
such wild flowers as the farmer calls wBeds, would 
be deemed preposterous at the present day, I see 
no remedy for the evil complained of but a rapid 
diminution of the number of skeps. Many have 
determined on this already, and in the course of 
time, honey-making may again become a profit- 
able speculation. The Irish labourers, as every one 
knows, are worried to death with endless compe- 
tition, and in some "human warrens*' the mouths 
grow faster than the potatoes that feed them. 
Cabins, in fact, may be over-numerous, as well 
as skeps, and if any humane plan could be de- 
vised of keeping their numbers at the proper level, 
there cannot be a doubt 'that the inhabitants of 
both would resemble a clump of forest trees, that 
thrive all the better for being thinned. 

It has already been stated that warm weather 
is most favourable to bees ; still there are dangers 
incident to heat ; and when the temperature be- 
comes unexpectedly high, the skeps should be 
placed under the shade of trees, so as to protect 
them from the noon-tide blaze. * From the want 
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of this precaution, the wax and honey of hundreds 
of hives were so intermixed in 1825, that the 
product was rendered entirely useless. First the 
curious joinery and partitions of the cells, became 
as soft as if a candle had been applied to them ; 
next the contents began to gush out, and before 
the bees had time to escape, thousands of them 
were drowned at the threshold of their domicile 
in a flood of sweets of their own creating. 

Under proper management, and where there is 
neither over-trading, nor a scarcity of flowers, 
bee-husbandry is both a pleasing and a profitable 
occupation. Not many years ago a farmer in 
Twynholm drew more than 50 pints of honey from 
a single skep ; and though this was rather an ex- 
traordinary quantity, I shall here give an ex- 
ample of insect statistics, in which, so far as my 
knowledge extends, there is not an atom of ex- 
aggeration. An individual, I shall say, residing 
among the hills, buys a skep of bees in winter, 
which if strong and healthy, will cost from 23 to 
35 shillmgs. In the course of the following sum- 
mer he will probably be master of two swarms, 
and these, when taken to the low grounds, will 
produce, on an average, 10 pints of honey each, 
which at the usual market price, will yield about 
£5 sterling. The bees, of course, cost nothing 
for keep ; the flower-cups thrive not the worse for 
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their tiny saction ; and independently of the e€uis, 
the owner still retains the <»iginal hive, with 
all the honey it contains into the bargain. In 
this way he may either mnltiply the number of his 
skepSy or sell the swarms at market price, and so 
well is the trade understood in Galloway, that 
not a few small fanners look to it as one means 
of paying their rents. 

In the same district, a heresy exists which as- 
sorts ill with the proverbial intelligence of the 
people — namely, that if yon do not follow and 
keep your eye on a swarm from the moment it casts 
till the time it is secured, so that yon can depone 
to the identity of your property, it becomes the 
lawful prize of the first finder. This reminds us 
of the Comishman's idea of wreck disgorged by the 
greedy ocean, and in an age so remarkable for pet 
legislation, when every M. P. has a Bill of his 
own, it is strange that no one thinks of extend- 
ing to the most curious insect that wings the air, 
or punctures the flower, a portion of that attention 
and care so long lavished on birds and fishes. 

Virgin honey is a term familiar to every read- 
er, yet its precise meaning does not appear to be 
generally understood. Some imagine that this 
precious article is composed of the first drippings 
of the coBoibn; others that it either results from 
skilful management, or from some peculiarity in 
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the nature of the flowers upon which the hees 
have been pastured and fed. But these explana^ 
tions are all land ^each wide of the mark. During' 
very warm summers some hives cast so early as 
May ; these are denominated top swarms» and the 
members of them^ on being compelled to find their 
own room in the world, separate in their turn, un« 
der favourable circumstances, by throwing off a 
second swarm — the third generation, it may be 
said, of bees. As the appearance of these is re- 
garded as a wind-fall, a home is provided for their 
accommodation ; and if the flowers continue rich 
and rife, they set diligently to work, and manu- 
facture, in rather small quantities, the much-prized 
commodity called virgin honey. In backward 
seasons there is no such thing as a cast from a top- 
swarm, and hence virgin honey, independently of 
its greater beauty and delicacy, uniformly com* 
mands a high price. 

Many strange stories are recorded of the fury 
of bees when roused to revenge, to which I shall 
add the following. In August, 1818, Mr M'- 
Laurin, brewer. New ton- Stewart, removed a fine 
watch-dog from his usual kennel to a station in 
the garden, that he might the better protect his 
fruit from juvenile depredators* Unfortunately, 
however, the poor dog was chained ^ too near a 
bee's skep^ the enraged and multitudinous popu 
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Iflftion oi which not relishing such a neighbour, 
sallied out en tnasse, and in a twinkling trans- 
ferred the seat of the hive fixMn the^one of straw 
to the mastiflTs body. It was in Tain the gener- 
oos animal attempted to defend himself from 
such unwonted foes ; bis efforts only made matters 
worse ; and every time he opened his mouth, the 
bees entered and descended his throat, burying 
their stings in the passs^, and heedlessly sacri- 
ficing their own lives to the supposed good of the 
insect community. The yells of the nmstiff at 
length atftraeted the notice of the owner's ftuni* 
ly ; but their assistance came too late, as the poor 
aninml was so dreadfully stung that he died in 
the course of a few hours. 

Bees are farther remarkable for the singular 
situations they sometimes occupy. Of this a re- 
markable proof occurred at St* Paul's church- 
yard, Hull, in September last. While a party 
of "Workmen i^ere one day employed in construct- 
ing a vault for th^ remains of a Mr Hardy, in 
that neighbourhood, they discovered, at the depth 
of four feet, a human skull in which was a fine 
hive of bees ! The wondering workmen could 
hardly believe their own eyes, though there was no 
deception whatever in the matter ; there the 
bees were, palpable to touch as well as sight^ — 
htimming, working, and stinging too; and after 

6 
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a very few trials of their temper and mettle, 
the men concluded that they had got thither 
by some fissure in the earth, formed by the set- 
tling of a neighbouring grave. The skull was 
perfectly entire ; the bees had entered it by the 
geranem magnum^ and had worked it full of 
comb, in which was found remarkably fine honey. 
In the absence of the incumbent^ the insects and 
their comb were both most unthinkingly destroy- 
ed ; otherwise, as the Editor of the Hull paper 
remarked in recording the circumstance, " they 
might have been carried home> and in that case 
continued to swarm for years." The honey„ as 
stated above, was excellent, and yet there are 
many fastidious persons that would not for the 
world have tasted a commodity manufactured so 
near to dead men's bones. 

While in the Glenkens in June last> I observed,, 
near a lone and sequestered cottage^ what appear- 
ed to be a bee nest, but so singularly formed, and 
presenting so much novelty in other respects,, 
that I was curious enough to inquire into its his- 
tory. My companion supplied the particulars. 
Sometime previous, a sturdy peasant, while 
roaming through the woods, discovered a hive 
of bees in the cleft of a young birch tree, part 
of whichj with the aid of a saw, and a friend 
to keep it steady, he contrived to cut^ without 
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greatly inoommodiiig the repnblic above, and 
then earned the branch home, and planted H in 
a comer of his little garden. The bees made no 
objection to the change, and so far from deserting 
a nest, which bore a strong resemblance to what 
is called a witch-knot, were working so vigorous- 
ly when I saw them, that the fortunate peasant, 
in the opinion of his neighbours, would make 
two or three pounds at the end of the season 
by the above very innocent capture. 

l%e last anecdote I have to record reg^ding 
bees is one of rather an interesting nature. Some 
years ^o, a colony of these curious insects had 
escaped unobserved from the parent hive, and 
w^ere observed clustering about Hoddam Church ; 
but before measures could be taken to secure 
them» they disappeared* The queen, as we were 
informed by a friend at the time, had been pio- 
neering to find a suitable plaee of location, and 
having discovered a small crevice in the roof, she 
immediately found her way into the interior. 
There, however strange the locality, she had 
scope enough for every purpose, tad finding the 
place a proper one in every respect, she warned 
h^r winged subjects to advance and pitch their 
waxen tents betwixt the roof and the eeittng^ 
This suannoBs was at om^ obeyed> tiAA for many 
a week^ mcmtfa, and year, they aad their suc-^ 
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cessors, down perhaps to the ninth or tenth 
generation, maintained undisturbed possession of 
what may be called the garret of the church of 
Hoddam. In spring and summer, the cheerful hum 
of their ceaseless industry was heard, mingling 
with the voice of psalms, and many remarks were 
made on their sagacity in thus reviving the 
days of feudalism, wh^ vanquished clansmen 
found the church a sanctuary in every sense of 
the word, and in periods of danger assembled 
their kindred within its pale, as the only means 
of averting the cruel and fiery death that awailed 
them. Even the children respected what they 
termed the '' Kirk bees ;" and so far from attempt- 
ing to kill or chase them from flowers, not unfre- 
quently helped them to a meal, by gathering the 
wilding rose at a distance, and leaving it in si* 
tuations where -it was sure to be punctured to 
good purpose, before its fragrance had died away. 
Thus cherished and protected, the bees literally 
lived in clover, and were total strangers to that 
poverty which is said to be characteristic of church 
mice. Their wealth increased every year, and 
although the minister of Hoddam might have 
justly claimed a tithe of the whole, he was more 
disposed to give than take, and would at any 
time have furnished them with a few pounds of 
sugar, had there been any occasion for such 
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extravagance. But his example, though approved 
of and lauded by many, was unfortunately not fol- 
lowed by all ; and Iregpret to add, that some miscre- 
ant or miscreants, in October, 1827, audaciously 
broke through the roof of the church, surprised 
the bees when in a state of inactivity, and com- 
fletAj harried them out of house and hall. Con- 
duct so shameful- excited throughout the parish a 
genial feeling of indignation, and the Rev. Mr 
Yorstoun, tc^&er with some of the principal heri- 
tors, offered a handsome reward to any person who 
would discover tiie names of the contemptible de- 
predators. They escaped, however, unpunished, 
though guilty of an outrage which, in the opinion 
of many, bordered closely on the crime of sacrit 
lege. 



PORTPATRICK. 

If you ask what Port- Patrick wtjis, ia the early 
part of the last century, I answer, a ferry-town 
at the extremity of Wigtown-shire — six miles 
from Stranraer, and seventy-five from Dumfries 
— ^farther we^t, but ©aarer to Ireland than the 
Mull of Galloway — ^bounded by a channel twen- 
ty miles broad — assailed by the winds, buffeted 
by the waves, and, with the exception of one 
narrow defile, hemmed in by rocks on all sides, 
more precipitous than the cliffs of Dover them- 
selves. If you ask what it is, I answer, a thriv- 
ing marine village, that has been completely 
transformed within the last few years, by the ap- 
plication of a large grant from government, to the 
construction of works that do honour to the age 
in which we live — that have disarmed the neigh- 
bouring coast of its ten'ors — that, by means of 
steam navigation, have connected Scotland as 
closely with Ireland aa if a bridge spanned the 
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frith that rolls between — and which promise at 
no distant date to afford safe anchorage to the 
largest class of vessels, not excepting a British 
seventy-four. Formerly, the harbour was a mere 
creek or inlet among rocks, that scared many a 
goodly hark away — the population uiider a hun- 
dred souls — ^the tonnage, a few fishing boats and 
coasters — ^the trade confined to the sale of fish, 
and the import of beeves and horses from Ireland. 
But mark what it is now; the population has 
increased, and is rapidly increasing ; new houses 
have arisen on every side ; stores have been 
opened and goods imported that formerly found 
a vent in some other quarter ; arrivals and de- 
partures are so common and continuous, that 
they no longer occasion the slightest sensation ; 
a commodious inn invites the weary traveller to 
shake off his. fatigues by land or by sea ; and 
not unfrequently gallant ships are se^i nearing 
" the port," that for long preferred the anchor- 
age of Lochryan bay. One improvement has led 
to another ; the farmer is richer in sheaves, and the 
fisherman in fins ; the most rugged spots have 
been rendered arable, the bleakest tempered by 
clumps and b^lt^ of thriving plantation; visitors 
flock from all quarters ; accommodation for bath- 
ers is in great request ; and, in one word, Port-. 
Patrick as it %$» no more resembles Port- Patrick 
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as it W(zs, than a remote rural hamlet resembles a 
great trading tawn. 

During one of my periodical visits to Port-Pa- 
trick, I had a strong wish to descend in the diving 
bell, and inspect the lower wonders of the deep. 
But the fates were unpropitious. Though the 
morning, seemed favourable, the sun shortly after 
darted an angry glance athwart the sky, and anon 
the hostile clouds — ^like vassals awaiting the signal 
of some warlike chieftain — congregated in such 
masses, that even the sea-birds forsook the coast, 
and were seen winging their way far inland, in a 
bad humour, doubtless, at the opposition offered to 
their morning sport. The winds, too, abandoning 
" the caves of their slumbers," seemed anxious to 
accelerate the coming turmoil, and stirred with 
such violence the waste of waters, that I could not 
help resorting to the moral world for a simile, and 
thinking of the contrast between the sweet pla- 
cidity of a sleeping infant, and the agitated aspect 
of an angry man. Every thing now betokened a 
storm ; gust followed gust, wave succeeded wave ; 
here a whirling eddy, there a giant surge — ^rocks 
partially submerged, headlands sheeted in foam — 
frail barks running for the nearest port, gallant 
ships standing out to sea ; until even the veteran 
tar paced the quay in evident anxiety, and turn- 
ing his quid unconsciously, congratulated himself 
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that he trode on terra fiJrnia. Bat why dwell on 
these recollectioiis ? Why not rather paint Port- 
patrick as I saw it last, under all the advantages 
of serenity and repose — the sky cerulean^ the 
winds hushed, the ocean clear ; or if darkened m 
some places* by the passi% clouds, intersected in* 
others with zones of light stretching to the very 
verge of the horizon, and which a dreamer might 
have nustaken for vistas pointing to the islands 
of the Uest. 

To obtain even a faint idea of the bustle and 
animation that prevailed at Port- Patrick a few 
years ago, the reader must picture to himself from 
seven to eight hundred labourers, digging, build* 
ing. qoarrying-trundliBS the banrow, handling 
the spade — to say .nothing of a host of carpenters 
and blacksmiths — some erecting cranes, cranks, 
scaffolds^— some keeping up the tear and wear of 
the system, and not a few engaged in repairing and 
sharpening the numerous tools which others were 
constantly employed in blunting. Even the sough 
of the ocean was stilled by the clang of jump-, 
ers, the suction of pumps, the anvil's din, . and 
the bellows' roar'—^a hundred boring-irons, were 
wielded alt once> trains laid, majtcbes applied,, and 
as blas^t succeeded blast, largQ masses of rock 
were, precipitated headlong into the depths below, 
from positions they, had om^upiied since the era of 

g2 
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the flood. To. expedite the work at the busiest 
season, the men were divided into sets or squadrons 
that, like soldiers on guard, relieved one another 
by turns, and made the night nearly as subservient 
to their purposes as the day. In place of torches, 
cradle-grates, plentifully heaped with coal, spread 
a lurid glare around — ^irradiating the water to a 
considerable distance, and blazing on the land- 
side like beacon-'fires lighted in ^^the days of 
weir." The scene altogether was so singular 
and curious, that many left their warm beds to 
witness it, and I shall never forget the long line of 
wheel-barrows that were seen toiling up or creep* 
ing down the narrow pathways ; the waves that 
lashed the outer wall, and occasionally curled 
their heads, as if anzious to learn the cause of 
the bustle within — 'With the grim visages of the 
men, now glaring in light, then buried in shade, 
according to. the nature of their several tasks, 
the positions they occupied, or the postures they 
assumed. At every little interval the silence of 
night was left undisturbed till the quarrymen had 
retired beyond the reach of the mines they meant 
to spring ; and when the train was laid, the pow- 
der ignited, and the explosion heard, sounds re- 
sembling distant thunder reverberated among the 
cliffs, and then rolled along the level ocean, till 
even the sea-fowl left their midnight haunts, and 
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wondering what the confusion meant, beat tfae 
air in fear and perplexity. 

From all I could ever leani, the works at 
PiNrt-Patricky before they are completed, will cost 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds ; but in 
calculating the expense, notice should be taken 
of the numerous difficulties the engineer had to 
contend with, and overcome.. In a remote coun- 
try village, situatod at the southern extremity of 
Scotland, every thing was to seek, and nothing to 
be found, if we except an inexhaustible supply of 
whinstone and sand. Before the slightest pro^ 
gross oould be made, the materials of a powerful 
steam-engine wer^ brought from a distance, and 
put tc^ther on the spot ; waggons and other car- 
riages provided;, rail-roads laid down.; work- 
shops, sheds, dwelling-houses erected; trades- 
men mustered from aU quarters; wood, fuel, 
provisions stored ; and a great variety of arrange- 
ments formed, which, long after the present bus- 
tle *shall h^ya ceased, vrill improve in no inoon- 
sideiable degree, the appearance and productive- 
ness of th^ Rbinns of Galloway. It is true the 
ocean was ready to float on its bosom the materials 
to be employed in repelling its future aggressions ; 
butj, beyond d&e facility of water-carriage, and 
free communication with the world around him, 
thie engineer was like a man dropped from the 
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clouds in, a far country, and found his task in the 
beginning nearly as difiicult as if the sphere of his 
operations had beentransfenred to the confines of 
the desert of Zara^ Free-stone had to be brought 
from Dumbarton, lime-'Stone from Wales, iron 
from England, wood from the Baltio, and diving- 
bells from London* Hlige masses of whinstone, 
as already stated, was the only material found 
at hand, and of it, I believe, millions of c€urts have 
been cast into the sea in the form of bre^k-iwaters, 
as a support and protection to the respective 
piers. Some of the masses actually, looked like 
little hills themselves,, and to me, there was some- 
thing sublime in the idea of shutting out the 
angry and agitated ocean, by tossing into its bo- 
som those gigantic cliffs it had lashed for a thour 
sand winters in vain. But for the diving-bellt, 
it would have been impossible to execute the 
stately piers that are now seen jutting far into 
the tide ; and the numerous uses to which these 
potent instruments are applied, form a new era in 
the science of engineering. Th^ above are a few 
of the wonders that were witnessed at Port-Pa^ 
trick — wonders that awaken more vivid impress 
sions of the power, art,^ and ingenuity of man. 

Of all human pursuits those of an engineer 
are perhaps the highest — if utility be any test of 
greatness. Mathematics, mechanics, hydraulics. 
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hydrostatics, pnennifttics, are all pressed iato 
his service ; and thon^ others may appear to 
go to work at raiid<Hii» the cumniig head diat 
guides and directs them, is filled to overflow- 
ing with linesy figures, and calculations. The 
artist who spends years in tracing the picture 
of a horse in mosaic ; the bardling who pens son- 
nets to his mistress' eye-brows, may claim and 
deserve the praise of ingenuity ; but to what do 
their puny labours tend ? Have they increased 
the sum of human knowledge, lessened the dan- 
gers of the treacherous deep, or taug'ht the world 
how two stalks of com may be grown where one 
alone- ^ew before ? No. Their time has been 
misspent — 'their labour misapplied, and if their 
names are not speedily forgotten, the blame will 
belong to another class, of idlers — ^those who pen 
trifling biograj^y. Many men are so dull and 
unim^^ative that they cannot appreciate the 
genius of Shakspeare, Milton, and Bums ; but 
talk to them of Watt, Axkwright, and Rennie — 
of him who invented a new power— of him who 
enabled us to export fifty mHiions' worth of cot- 
ton goods in the year — or of him who did so muck 
to improve our harbours, and increase the facili- 
ties of communication— faud you immediately car»- 
ry their ;feelfa]gs along with you. To say it was 
the steam-engine and the spinning-jenny .that 
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fought the battles of Europe-^-that put the pen^ 
niless mercenaries of the continent in motion> 
might appear to many, a startling proposition ; 
and yet there are few problems in political eco- 
nomy that could be more clearly or satisfactorily 
solved. The Scottish peasantry of another ge- 
neration were full of stories of a being called a 
Brownie, who performed as much work '' 'twixt 
the light and the dark/' as twenty men could 
have done in a week ; and^ with the reader's per^ 
mission, who will, perhaps, pardon a little levity, 
I would here hint that the only brownie known in 
modem times is a steam-engine of moderate 
power, such as may be seen at the Liverpool 
Infirmary. This machine, which scarcely occu- 
pies as much room as is required for an ordinary 
widt-press, pumps water, (^urns milk, washes 
clothes, minces turnips, bruises potatoes, and 
performs divers other offices besides. Like a 
salamander, it only feeds on fire, and with a very 
little care on the part of the cook and the engi- 
neer, it might even be taught to stir the broth, 
and make the porridge intended for a family of 
several hundred |»ersons. 

In August^ 1829, the works at Port- Patrick 
were so far advanced, thi^t the outline of the 
whole could he distinctly traced. ThjEit the la- 
bour has been prodigious, is best attested by a 
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chart in the possession of the resident engineer, 
executed in wood, and representing yiyidly the 
bottom of the sea, from infonnation famished by 
the divers during the first visits they paid to the 
nymphs of the coral cave. The new light-house, a 
very curious piece of masonry, was founded and in 
progress, and will fonn, when completed, one of 
the finest structures of the kind in Scotland — ^if 
not in the world. The steam-packets sail as re- 
gularly as the mail-coach runs, and in place of 
beating painfully in the offing, as was done by the 
sail-boats a few years ago, while the impatient 
g^ard was blowing his hom, complete the pas- 
sage in two hours, and enter and leave the 
harbour at every varying state of the wind and 
tide. Altogether, a visit to Port- Patrick serves 
to elevate our conceptions of human ingenuity. 
That ** peace has its triumphs, not less renowned 
than war," is a maxim that has received the cur- 
rency of a proverb ; and it is equally true that 
men and money — adequate machinery and wise 
heads to guide it, form the sinews of art in 
the contests she wages with iron-boimd coasts, 
sunken rocks, and treacherous shallows ; and oh ! 
that all conquests were like her's, the good un*- 
mixed, universal, abiding — -tbe triumph unalloyed 
by a single wound inflicted on humanity. 
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O F all the irrational creation, the monkey bears the 
closest resemblance to man, both in his external 
and internal configuration^. In docility, too, and 
the power of imitation, he surpasses dogs and 
horses, and equals, perhaps, the elephant himself; 
and but for his ugliness^ proneness to mischief, 
and other bad qualities, would be much oftner 
found in Britain, and a more general domestic fa- 
Tourite. The specimen of the Ourfflig Outang, 
or wild man of the woods, so accurately described 
by Dr Tyson, exemplified almost every point of 
human anatomy; the tongue, and all the organs of 
voice were perfectly formed, and yet the animal 
was dumb ; the brain seemed in no respect differ- 
ent from that of man, and yet the creature wanted 
reason — a proof, as Buifon finely remarks, " that 
no disposition ofmatter will give mind^ and that 
the body, how nicely, soever formed^ is formed in 
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vain, when there is not infused a sonl todirect its 
operations.'* 

Of the canning, sagacity, and docility of mon- 
kies, a thousand well anth^iticated anecdotes are 
on reccH^. In many cases diey have been tanght 
to sleep in beds, sit at table, use a knife and fork, 
drink a glass of wine, and, in short, perform 
almost all the functions of gonnnands and topers. 
In some parts of Africa they travel in large bodies, 
make regular forays on the enraged natives, and 
both in the advance and retreat, practice a sort 
of rude military discipline. When they are tired 
of vegetables, and wish to treat themselves to a 
dish of fish, they very ingeniously thrust their tails 
into the water, and in this way, it is said, angle crabs 
very successfully. At Gibraltar they take great 
pleasure in annoying the fishermen, who troul the 
live^long day at the bottmn of the rock, marring 
their efforts in every possible way, and parti* 
calarly by throwing stones and sticks into the 
water, and then laughing simultaneously and in 
full chorus, at the mischief they have worked, as 
well as at the disappointment expressed in the 
countenances of their inoffensive neighbours. 
From these and similar persecutions, the fisher- 
men have naturally a strong aversion to monkies, 
and believe devoutly that they could speak intel- 
ligibly if they had a mind, and are in fact only 
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silent from policy, and the fear of being compelled 
to labour for their daily bread, 

A friend of mine, a clergyman in Annandale, 

kept a monkey about his manse for a number of 

years, and used to mention at the time so many 

curious traits of its manners and character — of 

the tricks it played, and the antics it performed — 

that it is a pity he did not commit them to writing, 

after the ingenuous manner of the Rev. Gilbert 

White's " More Particulars of the old Family 

Tortoise." As a maker of mischief, the said 

monkey had not his equal in the whole parish ; 

to disturb every thing that came within his reach 

seemed the business of his life — ^the height of his 

ambition ; and I do not wonder that those who 

suffered by his mad pranks, complained loudly of 

his misdemeanours, and alleged,, moreover, that 

"mony a ane had been afore the session for 

less." Within doors, his favourite haunt was the 

parlour, and if he happened to get there unper* 

ceived, he immediately set to work, and turned 

every thing he could lay his paws on topsy-turvy. 

In a trice the bottoms of chairs, the cushions of 

jBofas, — ^books from the shelves, and articles from 

the mantle-piece, side-board, &c., were thrown 

into a heap, and in winter, placed so near the blaz* 

ing grate, that the housemaid '' was positive he 

did the thing on purpose, and wad never rest till 
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he had set the hale house on fire.** And 
so far, was perfectly right, although it may be 
doubted whether the monkey was aware of the 
statute anent arsoii or wilful fire-raising. Jao- 
ko, in fact, had learnt from instinct, that it 
is useful to assume a yirtue, if you have it not ; 
and the moment footsteps were heard approach* 
ing, that instant he retired from the scene of ac- 
tion, appeared totally unconscious that any thing 
had occurred, and in various other ways simulated 
innocence to admiration. But as he could not 
prove an tUibi, the evidence was held equal to 
being caught in the act ; imd though punishment 
pretty oftrat flowed,, tlie severest btowa were fsr 
from consummating the humane object contem- 
plated in most criminal indictments — ^that '* of 
deterring from the like crimes in all time coming.'' 
Either the pain arising from blows passed speedily 
from his recollection, or the passion for mischief 
was uwestrainable ; and, judging from the hisp 
tory of the Annandale monkey, the strictest disci-^ 
pline of a penitentiary would do little to amend 
the manners of the tribe. 

When the weather was fine, the monkey was 
fond enough of prowling abroad, and in particuh 
lar, paid many visits to the garden, tasting herbs, 
smelling flowers, chasing cats, eyeing the birds, 
fwd evjen the bees« though in respect to the ht* 
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ter, he took care not to stray within fbrbidden 
bounds. At other times, he climbed some favour- 
ite tree, and gamboled and chattered among the 
boughs above, after the fashion of his kindred in 
Africa. If his master chanced to pass on these 
occasions, the monkey left' his amusements im- 
mediately, ran up his back, and while perched on 
his shoulder, grinned defiance to every individual 
with whom he was not perfectly familiar — a prac- 
tice which punishment only seemed to render him 
the more inveterate, and which, in oneinstance, led 
o a whimsical incident. An Irish labourer, re- 
sident in the parish, who had a greater affection 
for the ale-house than the church, called one day 
at the manse, and requested permission to speak 
with the minister. The ctergynmn accordingly 
left his study, and as the weather was inviting, 
walked about and conversed with the man in the 
open air. His business was to get a child baptis* 
ed-'— an office the other refused to perform, on 
the ground that he never attended the church. 
Though the Irishman could not deny the charge, 
he had a great deal to say in mitigation, and among 
other things stated, that he had taken a vow not to 
enter a church for a twelvemonth. This singular 
subterfuge naturally roused the clergyman's cho- 
ler, and he repelled the plea with indignation. 
^' A vow against what ! if you had said against 
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drinking whisky^ I could bare understood yout 
though even in that case I must have suspect- 
ed that your resolves are less strong — ^your prin« 
ciples less pure than they should he, when they 
require to be strengthened by artificial, if not un- 
lawful means. Men who take vows wish to 
avoid some besetting sin^ not to cleave faster to 
evil ; and I cannot help feeling shocked and sur^ 
prised that he who flees {rom the church himself, 
should seek to approach it on behalf of another." 
As I report from memory, I cannot be sure of 
the exact words ; but the expressions quoted con- 
tain the substance of the rebuke delivered — a re- 
buke which, till seconded by a more powerful 
advocate, made but little impression on the ob- 
durate Irishman. In place of going away, he 
continued lingering at the manse door^ and was 
about to urge some farther plea, when the mon- 
key approached unperceived, climbed its mas- 
ter's back, perched on his shoulder, and looking 
at the reprobate, '' grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile." The effect was like a shock of electri- 
city, and had well nigh proved fatal to the terror- 
struck Irishman. His face underwent the most 
violent contortions ; his frame seemed convulsed 
frwi head to foot ; and reeling backwards, with 
his hair on end, he would have sunk to the ground, 
an4 perhaps fainted, but for the assistance of 
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some chance spectlator, and the intervention of a 
tree that stood by the way. For some moments 
he looked the very picture of consternation and 
despair; "Och! och!" was the only hurried mo- 
nosyllable he uttered; and it was obvious he ima- 
gined that the devil himself, or some of his imps, 
had appeared to reprove and punish him for his 
sins. The minister, on his part, was so convulsed 
with laughter, at the ridiculous exhibition the 
other made, that it was long before he recovered 
his gravity, and expressed himself to the effect 
that no harm whatever was meant, and that his 
famUiar was a monkey, and not the devil. Thus 
consoled, the man departed, though he still cast 
some f ueful looks behind, to relate to his spouse 
the failure of a mission she had urged him to 
undertake, and fulfil the stipulation^ of the hew 
vow, which his interview with th^ monkey had 
forced on his attention — much less anti-christian 
in its spirit than the former; 

To the above, I will add a remarkable anecdote, 
communicated to me by Messrs Brand and Ran- 
kine, Dumfries, with a request, that t should 
suppress the names of the parties, and which, so 
fiir as I am able to judge, appears fully as worthy 
of being mskde the foundation of a petit drama, 
as the trifle that became so popular in France^ 
under th6 title of '' The Maid and the Magpie/' 
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In the year 1818» a very handwMae^Tessel tliat 
sailed between Whitehaven md Kingston, Ja« 
maica» embarked on her homeward voyage, and« 
among other pass^agers* carried a female who had 
a child at the breast that was only a very few 
weeks old. When the weather permitted, the 
finnale took regular exercise on the deck, some- 
times with her infant Charge in her arms, bnt of* 
tener at a mom^it when it had been hushed to 
dumber by the motion of the ship, the mshing 
of the waters, and the whisperings of the breese 
— opiates custom soon renders powerful^ and 
which, in the present instance, superseded eom- 
pletely both the necessity of a cradle, and tiie 
luUaby of a nurse. In August, the weather be- 
came remarkably fine, and one beautiful after- 
nocm, when the vessel was ploughing the watery 
w^ste, with clusters of searfowl disporting in her 
wake — the sun looking forth in all his majesty, 
and illuminating most beautifully two of the su* 
blimest objects in nature— the captain pererived a 
distant sail, a sight that is always welcome at 
sea, and which amidst the vast solitudes of the 
Atlantic, may be compared to the meeting of pil- 
grims in the desert. Tins cUscovery attracted 
the attrition of all on board, and after the captain 
had gratified his curiosity^ he politely offered his 
glass ta his pasienger/ that shem^ht obtain a clear 
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view of an object which the ntiked eye was un^ 
able to distinguish from the fleecy clouds that 
everywhere fringed the horizon's vei^e. At this 
time, Mrs B. had the baby in her arms, but, being 
aware that it could not harm itself by rolling, 
she wrapt her shawl about the little innocent, and 
placed it on a sofa on which she had been sitting. 
Captain C. assisted her to steady the glass, but 
scarcely had she applied her eye to the instru- 
ment, when the helmsman exclaimed, in a tone 
that indicated the deepest emotion, ** Good God ! 
see what the mischievous monkey has done !" A 
mother's fears are easily excited, and the reader 
may judge of the female's feelings, when, on turn- 
ing round, she beheld the animal in the act of 
transporting her beloved child apparently to the 
very top of the mast. And here it may be Pieces- 
sary to explain that the monkey was a very large 
one, and so strong and active, that while it grasped 
the infant firmly with the one arm, it climbed the 
shrouds nimbly by the other, totally unembarrass- 
ed by the weight of its burden. One look was suf- 
ficient for the terrified mother, and that look had 
well nigh been her last. Though she attempted 
to speak, the words either died away on her lips, 
or were rendered inarticulate by her sobs and 
groans ; and had it not been for the .pfompt as- 
sistanee of those around her, she would 4mve fallen 
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prostrate on the deck, w6ere she was soon after- 
wards stretched to all appearance a lifeless corpse. 
Situated as he was, the captain knew not what to 
do ; whfen he looked at his passenger speechless, 
lAotionlessJ and deadly pale; he almost fancieci that 
life hAd fled-; and when he thought of KeV chilci 
that was swin^g aloft under the care of so 
strange a nurse, he expected every moment that 
the capricious monkey would become tired of its 
toy, and drop it into the oceaii, or dash it on the 
deck. Often as he had Crossed the wiie At- 
lantic, and braved the perils of the winter's storm 
— often as he had been pl'aced in cir<5umstances 
in which he would have given the wealth of na- 
tions, had thb wealth'of nations been' his to give, 
for the privilege of treading tli"<4 earth in safety 
— ^never7 amidst all the changes and chances of 
a seaman's life, had his feelings been exposed to so 
sevei*e a trial.' Th6 sailors fcotild climb as well as 
the monkey, but the latter watched their motions 
narrowly ( alid- a^ it ascended higher up the mast, 
the moment they attempted to put a foot on the 
shrouds, the captain became afraid that it would 
drop the child, and Endeavour to escape by leaping 
from one mast to another. In the mean time the 
little innocent'wrfs heard to cry ; and though many 
thought it i^&s suffering pain, their fears on this 
poiftfwerie^jS^ifeedily dissipated when they observed 

H 
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the inoiikey imitating exactly the motions of a 
nurse, by dandling, soothing, and caressing its 
charge, and even endeavouring to hush it asleep. 
From the deck the lady was conveyed to the cabin, 
and gradually restored to the use of her senses ; 
and it was then her cries became most distress- 
ing ; for thoilgh she was assured that all would 
soon be well, it required the utmost exertions of 
two men to prevent her from rushing on deck 
with the view of ascending the mast herself. In 
the mean time, many plans were tried to lure 
the culprit from his berth above ; but finding all 
fail, the captain, as a dernier resort, ordered 
every man to conceal himself below. This order 
was promptly obeyed, and Mr C. himself quietly 
took his station in the cabin stair, where he could 
see all that passed without being seen. This 
plan happily succeeded ; for the monkey, on 
perceiving that the coast was clear, cautiously 
descended from his lofty perch, and replaced the 
infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and perhaps 
frightened, but in every other respect as free from 
harm as when he took it up; The humane sea* 
man had now a most grateful task to perform ; 
the babe was restored to its mother's arms, amidst 
tears, and thanks, and prayers, and blessings 
— thanks to man for his sympathy and aid, and 
deeper gratitude to that Divine Being, whose 
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arm, though unseen, had shielded the innocent 
amidst pains and perils such as, perhaps, never 
before had impended over the head of a creature 
so young. 



THE HERON.— CASTLE-KENNEDY. 

Some naturalists describe the heron as the most 
awkwsffd of birds ; and Buifon, a very high au- 
thority, speals of him ** as exhibiting the very 
picture of wretchedness, anxiety^ and indigence 
—condemned to struggle perpetually with misery 
or want, and sickened by the restless cravings of 
a famished appetite." But to these opinions I 
respectfully demur. While cowering by the shore, 
during bad weather, or after a gorge, his legs as 
gigantic as his body is diminutive, I admit that 
his appearance is the reverse of elegant ; but few 
animals look well while enjoying repose, or suf- 
fering from the elements, and the same objection 
might be brought against the poultry when, con- 
gregated in the barn-yard during a pour of rain, 
their eyes dull, their beaks on their breasts, and 
their nether limbs removed as completely from 
view, as if they. had previously been subjected to 
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amputation. The heron, in fact, looks best when 
he is hungry, and intent on the eternal business 
of the chace — ^his long neck extended — ^his feet 
scarcely indenting the sand^-^is eyes darting 
glances on all sides — and his hearing^so a«ute, that 
b& seems sensible of the minutest iseries ef report- 
cussions which the wing makes in cleaving its way 
through the air. I have often watched him when 
in this attitude, and though the wings of the tribe 
are peeuUariy formed^ the flight of a large flock of 
herons is unquestionably a most interesting and 
spirit-stirring sight.* In the year 1826^ Irambled 
-oyer the greater part of North Wales, and while 
sailing one day between Caernarvon and Beau- 
maris, the boatman who accompanied me, a lo- 
guaciou3 Welchman,, rested on his oars at a par- 
ticular part of the Minai Strait, for a purpose I 
was not at first aware of.. At this time we were 
pretty near the-shore,. and right opposite I ob- 
served a weiref wattled work, which projects a 
Uttle wayfrpntthe land, and forms a sort of inlet 
to the adjoining :stake-nets.. And here a whole 
I^attalion of herons, were at feed, though the 
wattle- work concealed, them completely at first ; 



* HeroQs seem encumbered with too much sail for their light 
bodies ; but these vasttwUow wings are necessary in carrying large. 
Jswdenji aad the likp.—- iVo/uro/ History of.Sdborne» 
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and when the boatman stood erect, and shouted 
loudly, they rose in such numbers, and occu- 
pied so much room in their flight, that the air 
for the space of a few seconds was literally dark- 
ened over-head. Their speed seemed propor- 
tioned to the length of their wings, and I kept 
straining after them till they crossed the strait 
and were lost among the woods on the opposite 
side, that surround the noble mansion of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea. To count them, though I at- 
tempted it, was a hopeless task ; but the boat- 
man guessed their numbers at above 100, and as- 
sured me that herons abound in Anglesea, and 
particularly among the extensive woods we had 
skirted after inspecting the wonders of the Minai 
Bridge. There they roost and rear their young 
— ^not the least of the rural ornaments of the 
place — ^visiting the sea-coast when the weather is 
favourable, and at other times frequenting streams 
and lakes. Nothing is more common than to hear 
the heron called a solitary bird ; yet I have often 
seen them hunting in couples; and judging from 
what takes place in Wales, it is obvious their ha- 
bits may be modified by circumstances. When 
shot at, and persecuted wherever they appear, they 
spread themselves over a great extent of coun- 
try, hunt where food is most plentiful, and retire, 
when the cravings of nature are satisfied, to re- 
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mote and unfrequented spots ; but protection 
stores the social principle, and where their nests 
are respected, and other means taken to pro^ 
mote their comfort, they assimilate in some mea- 
sure to the habits of crows — emig^ting in a 
body to the fishing stations, and retiring to their 
homes in a similar manner. 

The Rev. Gilbert White, in writing to Mr 
Pennant, nearly half a century ago, makes the 
following remark: ''In your account of your 
error with regard to the two species of herons, 
you incidentally gave me great entertainment 
in your description of Cressie-hall (near Spald- 
ing, lincoln-shire,) which is a curio9ity I ne- 
ver could manage to see. Fourscore nests of 
such a bird on one tree is a rarity I would ride 
half as many miles to witness." Though some 
may smile at this, the enthusiasm of the writer was 
perfectly natural. A heronry so extensive must 
have been a great curiosity, particillarly when seen 
in a state of activity, and I doubt whether any 
thing on the same scale, or indeed approaching to 
it, exists at this moment in any part of Britain. 

At one time the heron was a royal bird, and 
the long feathers which form the crest of the 
Egret, eked out the plumes of England's chival- 
ry, and sometimes ornamented the tiara itself. 
Ldws were enacted for the preservation of the 
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some chance spectleitor, and the intervention of a 
tree that stood by the way. For some moments 
he looked the very picture of consternation and 
despair; "Och! och!" was the only hurried mo^ 
nosyllablehe uttered; and it was obvious he ima- 
gined that the devil himself, or some of his imps, 
had appeared to reprove and punish him for his 
sins. The minister, on his part, was so convulsed 
with laughter, at the ridiculous exhibition the 
other made, that it was long before he recovc^red 
his gravity, and expressed himself to the eflTect 
that no harm whatever was meant, and that his 
familiar was a monkey, and not the devil. Thus 
consoled, the man departed, though he still cast 
some f ueful looks behind, to relate to his spouse 
the failure of a mission she had urg^d him to 
undertake, and fulfil the stipulation^ of the hew 
vow, which his interview with th0 monkey had 
forced on his attention — ^much less anti-chlistian 
in its spirit than the former; 

To the above, I will add a remarkable anecdote, 
communicated to me by Messrs Brand and Ran- 
kine, Dumfries, with a request, that t should 
suppress the names of the parties, and which, so 
ftur as I am able to judge, appears fully as worthy 
of being rn^de the foundation of a petit drama, 
as the trifle that became so popular in France} 
under the title of *' The Maid and the Magpie.^ 
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ibg the summer; and, on the same principle, the 
appearance of the heron amidst the softtndes of 
Scotland, skimming the mountain or fishing the 
lake, relieres so- agreeaUy the monotony of the 
scene, that it would be most cruel to banish him 
from his f^lTourite haunts, even if the more iso- 
lated part 'of the tribe were amenable to, and 
diiBctly under, the control of man. 

From whatever cause, heronries have become^ 
extranely rare in Scotland. Indeed, so far as my 
own observation extends, I am only aware of the< 
existence of three — one in Annaodaie,^ and two* 
m Galloway. The largest of 'these is at Castle-' 
Kennedy, at one time thefatourite residence of 
the great Lord Stair, where the trees are arranged 
in so singular a manner, that tradition asserts, 
and hundreds believe, that they exhibit an exact 
representation ofthe plan and order of the greatest 
battle he fought and'wcm. The remains of the^ 
old mansion-house ar& embowered in woods, and 
surroimded with lakes, and there the heron tribe 
have long been located to their heart's content-^ 
witbwoodr and water in every direction, and 'the 
sea to appeal^<to^ wh^n the streams are 'congealed. 
in^Avgust lasstl visited Castle- Kennedy; and on a 
small island, containing about half an acre of land, 
and fringed with trees mHl bushes tathe waters 
edgi^i I counted nearly thirty nest^. But the breed- 

h2 
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ing season at this time was so far advanced^ that 
most of the young birds had taken flight, and, 
in imitation of their elders, were endeavouring to 
pick up a living for themselves. As I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to obtain a specimen, I as- 
cended a pretty tall tree,, and came upon a nest 
as large as a cradle, in which there was a very 
fine bird, with a thumping trout beside him, 
the head of which he was employed in carving 
when his visitor arrived. But, as he did not 
seem to relish the intrusion, he immediately left 
the nest, and by clambering across twigs, gained 
the pendant boughs of a neighbouring tree, and 
kept eyeing me from a station much beyond the 
reach of a longer arm than mine. In this emer- 
gency,. I called to a worthy and learned divine, 
who had been polite enough to row me to the 
island, though he declined the unclerical task of 
landing and exploring herons' nests — the largest 
certainly I ever beheld ; and as my friend hap- 
pens to be a tall man, and made an excellent use 
of a long oar, we succeeded in driving the fugitive 
from the trees to the lake. When in the water» 
he floated rather than swam ; and notwithstand- 
ing his struggles, and the use he made of his 
formidable bill, he was taken captive, and carried 
to Stranraer. And here it may be remarked*, 
that the heron tribe, though proverbial for leanr^ 
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ness when old, appear to be fat enough when 
yonng. At all events, the one caught was in 
this predicament ; with the exception of his wings, 
he was fully grown ; and as the parent birds had 
probably hatched a second time, and during 
autumn had no other nestling to feed, fish had 
been conveyed to him in such abundance, that 
he was as plump and round as a young turkey. 
Herons lay from four to six eggs, though they 
seldom hatch as many birds. To rear so nu- 
merous a brood would require a large portion of 
food, as well as the most ample accommodations. 
Their nests, it is true, are very large, and con- 
tain a prodigious mass of sticks; but so are 
the unfledged nurslings that fill them; and if 
ev^i four birds had occupied the one I dis- 
covered and invaded, their stowage would have 
been as scanty as that of slaves crammed into the 
hold of a Cruinea trader. 

After the winged captive had been conveyed to 
Stranraer, and fed carefully on fresh herrings, 
newly caught in the bay of Lochryan, he was 
placed in a basket, with netting over it, and des- 
patched, per mail, to Provost Eraser Dumfries, 
for reasons that will be explained by what follows. 

In September, 1828, a full-grown heron was 
caught in the stake-nets near Glencaple Quay 
while busy devouring the tacksman's fish. The 
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culprit, when discovered, made a stout resistance, 
but it would not do. Few fishermen like to be 
forestalled befpre they can bring their goods to 
market ; and as his claws had got entangled in 
the meshes pf the net, he wgis seized, pinioned, 
and carried hoflie, as the most appropriate punish- 
ment for his poaching propensities. Shortly after 
this, he wai? sent tp the King's Arms Ino, Dum- 
fries, and allowed to hop about the stable-yard. 
For the first few days he confined himself to the 
plot of garden-ground adjpin^g, eating what- 
ever was set before him, whether fish or the 
sweepings of the kitchen ; but by degi*ees he be- 
came acquainted with the pigs, and pi:eferred 
theii: society to that of tlje poultry. Occasionally 
he ^d from the same trough, and. at other times 
was seen reposing in the midst of the. por]cer$ ; and 
altogether seemed so well pleased, with, his new 
habitation, that those who chanced to p^ss the 
spot could scarcely believe their own eyes, 
when they §aw an animal so opposite moving 
about unharmed among a whole herd of u{>- 
roarious swine*, If a dog approached the sppt, 
the heron immediately stood on the defensive, 
and punished many curs so severely, that they, 
not only ran yelping away, but were exceedingly 
chary of repeating the trespass. Sopietimes the 
ostlers, for the sake of sport, encouraged different 
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dogs to attack the heron, but I never saw one of 
them make the experiment, and as the pigs on 
these occasions used to. grunt and look on, I have 
a notion Ihey were glad to have such an ally, and 
respected the bird greatly for his yalour. To 
the numerous sparrows that hovered about the 
piggery for the sake of the grain mixed with the 
dung, the heron proved a formidable and unre- 
lenting foe, pouncing upon them in a moment, 
and gpbbling them up, feathers and all. His ex- 
ploits, in this respect, surprised every. body, and 
hecQljfi^ the talk ^f th^e whola stable-yard ; and it 
was bei^utiful to Sjee hin^ stretchAOg hjs neck, and 
turning his head in all directk)ns^ as if guided by 
the noise the sparrows were makis^ in moving 
through the air. A more dexterous hawker I 
never saw ; co^ealment by couching was care- 
fully ^studied ; distance, too, was calculated with 
the greatest nicety; and even the sparrows, after a 
few days e;s:perience, seemed to be so well aware 
of t^e (rap. that was set for them, that they be- 
came as cautious as the other was cunning. 
From the moment he fixed his domicile amojQg 
thQ pigs, the heron. seemed g^tial to th^ above 
sport, apd as he could not plead necessity as hia^ 
excuse, I am led to infqr that his kindred poaqh. 
on tb^ land as well as the^ waters while roaming 
unrestrained, in a state of nature. 
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I have been thus particular in detailing what 
occurred in the King's Arms Yard, from an idea 
that some of the above facts — ^facts that can be 
established in the completest manner — throw a 
new light on the history of the heron. All natur- 
alists admit that he preys on frogs as well as fish, 
and some seem willing to give him credit for hunt- 
ing and catching field-mice, though the circum- 
stance is hinted at rather than affirmed. In my 
own opinion the heron may be set down as a ge- 
neral poacher — ^preying on birds as often as he 
can find them, and swallowing the smaller kind 
whole ; and farther, I am aware of one instance in 
which a gentleman (Mr Stewart, of Gillenbie) 
saw a heron drop a very large rat. The Earl of 
Stair, who resides much abroad, seems to be fa- 
miliar with this and many other points in natural 
history ; and I know for certain, that when last in 
Galloway^ he directed the gamekeeper to procure 
two birds from the heronry, and allow them to 
hop about Culhom for the sole purpose of des- 
troying vermin. 

Goldsmith, after telling the reader that the 
wings of herons measure five feet from tip to 
tip ; that the bill is five inches from the point to 
the base ; that the claws are very long and sharp, 
the middle one being toothed like a saw, takes 
care to add, " yet armed as he thus is for war. 
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he is indolent and cowardly, and even flies at 
the approach of a sparrow-hawk.*' But here 
again I beg to demur. The one kept at the 
King's Arms, though by no means a splendid 
specimen of the race, attacked dogs as often as 
they approached, fearlessly associated with the 
bulkiest pig^, and never acted the part of a cra- 
ven even when he came in contact with the 
leaders of the poultry, such as hissing gan- 
ders, and rival turkey-cocks. Indeed, in talking 
over the subject with an experienced sportsman, 
he mentioned, among other things, that, though 
eagles often enough attack herons, they some- 
times come off second best. If the heron is ap- 
proached unawares, death .is almost the cer- 
tain consequence ; but if the battle, as is usual, 
take place in the air, the eagle uniformly tries to 
get uppermost. But as the heron, on the other 
hand, strains every nerve to elude the snare that 
is thus laid for him^ it is beautiful to see the fea- 
thered belligerents '• screwing the heavens till 
lost in the blue." Occasionally the eagle at- 
tempts to stoop too soon ; but as he cannot pause, 
wheel, and then strike, — ^that is, after the de- 
scent has commenced — the other sometimes by a 
dexterous movement, awaits the onset with his 
neck extended, and after transfixing the enemy 
with his formidable beak, tumbles or bears him to 
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prolific as naturalists imagine, and I intend by 
and bye, now that my attention has been direct- 
ed to the subject, to test the matter by observa- 
tion and experiment. The stories told of the 
heron's gluttony, I consider as in a great measure 
fabulous, and though they certainly eat a great 
deal, I cannot help laughing at the idea of a single 
bird being able to destroy 80,000 carp in the year. 
In the loch near the Inch Church, there was a 
rookery as well as a heronry, and it was curious 
to see bipeds so opposite intermingling during the 
pjairing and breeding seasons — ^building on the 
same tree, and rearing their young at different 
parts of the same bough — the sole line of de- 
m^kation being a thin screen of green leaves. 
At first there was a little squabbling between the 
parties, but afterwards they agreed very well, 
and it was the woodman's axe and not the crows, 
that in the end scared the herons away." 



ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 

Rooks are remarkable for three things — ^iiitelli- 
gence, popnlousness, and universality. If it were 
possible to take a census of the tribe^ the returns, 
even for Great Britain, would exceed all rational 
belief; and we know from the concurrent tes* 
timony of travellers, that the crow is found every<^ 
where, and everywhere the same— totally unal« 
tered and unmodified by climate. Yet, with all 
these claims to attention, there are few, if any, of 
the fowls of heaven that are exposed to greater 
persecutions^ At every little interval we hear 
of anti-rook assomations — combinations that are 
carried to a ridiculous length — and I well r^nem- 
ber the period when the great Lord Erskine be- 
came counsel for the winged delinquents, and 
pleaded thrir cause very manfully in verse. The 
complaint ag^ainst them is, that they tear up the 
seed wheat in open winters, attack the potato 
roots in spring, the turnip seed in summer, and last 
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of all, the grain crops at the approach of au-^ 
tumn. But, to borrow the language of Sir Roger 
de Coverly, much may be said on both sides, and 
my own opinion is, that these curious birds do 
far more good by destroying insects, than they 
can possibly do mischief by a partial inroad on 
the farmer's corn. It often enough happens that 
the seedsman .and the ptoughmaa are seen at 
work in the same field ; and if a colony of rooks 
happen to be on the spot, they,, io a bird, leave 
the harrowed ground untouched and unviflited, 
and congregate among the furrows in quest of 
worms. Now, a fact of this kind is worth a hun- 
dred arguments, and establishes completely that 
rooks prefer worms to com whenever they caii 
get at their favourite food. The whole question^ 
therefore, lies in a narrow compass. A super- 
abundaocQ .of oats would certainly prove an evil 
of no ordinary magnitude^ but if you were to des- 
troy the race altogether, rata 4md/aiica would mul- 
tiply to such a fearful extent, that the ^eure would 
become worse than the disease. The. rule that 
obtains in private life, seems equ^ly applieable 
to rural affairs ; what a cat is to a housewife, the 
rooks qre to farmers; and all they should ever 
aim at, is to li^eep their numbers at such a level 
that they may become serviceable without prov- 
mg a nuisanc<e« Shogtin^ brapchers is a favourite 
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aiffttsement, and but for thehayoc'thWt is worked 
in this vrsj, it seems probable that the crows 
would outgrow their peculiatr means of subsist-^' 
ence. And yet 'cvery careful observer knows/ 
that nature, at eyery little interval, aj^plies a cor- 
rective principle of her own. An instance of thi^ 
kind occurred in May, 1829, when the hurricane 
blast shook almost ib uprooting the largest trees. 
For hours every nest wairx^onveitedinto aswirtff, 
which rocked fearfully to and fro, and which 
each successive blast threatened to bring about 
the owner's ears ; yet such was the constancy of 
the parent birds — such the fond feeU^ of ma- 
ternity — ^that they were nearly as slow in de^rt- 
ing their posts, as a captain is in leaving a sink- 
ing ship. But when the storm reached its 
height, and boughs and branches were crackling 
and falling on all sidds, they were constrained to 
seek some safer perch; ahd then the nests were 
blown into the air^ and iHe young ruthlessly 
dashed to the ground. The t^npest was loudest 
during the night, and when day-light returned, 
thousands of branehers were found dead and dy 
ing, and though the rookeries in hollows, and 
well sheltered spots, < escaped the visitation, 
others were dilapidated to such cm extent, that 
different gardeners and forestersinformed me, that 
of five out of S1& nests, scarcely a stick was left* 
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standing. In many cases-^a fact I do not pretend 
to account for — crows prefer the ash to every other 
tree of the forest, a circumstance which aggra- 
vated the evil in question, since the ash in this 
country is the last species of timber that '' feels 
in its barrenness some touch of spring,^ and 
the first that indicates the influence of frost* 
And here it may be remarked, that all*bountiful 
Nature does nothing in vain, and that over the 
whole habitable globe, the crow is almost the on« 
ly feathered friend that is never seen with a new 
face. Captain Hall notices this circumstance, and 
so does Dr John Richardson, amidst the burn- 
ing tropics — ^at the arctic circle — ^in the fairy-land 
of Loo Choo — the crow appeared solitary or in 
society, as big and black as he is in Britain, caw- 
ing in his own universal language, whether the 
natives spoke Chinese or Esquimaux, and con- 
stituting almost the only bird which a Scotsman 
recognises at a single glance, and which, while 
every thing else is strange and foreign, warms 
his heart, and revives his drooping spirits, by re- 
minding him of the blue hills of his native coun- 
try. 

In confirmation of the above opinions, I shall 
here quote freely from a M.S., kindly communi- 
cated to me a few months ago by my ingenious 
friend, Mr A. Menteath of Closebum :-« 
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" The rook belongs to the order of burds, which 
Linnaeus denominates the pie kind, at the head 
of which stands the raven. Birds of thb family 
frequent most parts of the globe. They are met 
with in nearly every country, and are useful to 
man in devouring animal matters, and destroying 
a variety of noxious insects, which would prove 
fatal to his grain and root crops; for with their 
bills they separate the small portions of earthy 
matters, and thereby allow the delicate and ten- 
der roots more easily to penetrate the soil. 

" The rook differs from the raven and carrion 
crow, in size, being smaller than either of them; 
the membrane in which the nostrils are placed, is 
rendered tough in the adult bird by the abrasion 
of the feathers from that part, in consequence 
of the habit of digging with the bill. Hence 
merely the stumps of the feathers are left pro- 
jecting from the membrane. 

'' No bird has a quicker discernment of coming 
spring than the rook. As soon as the snow-drop 
glints forth, and long before the violet and prim- 
rose appear, the operations of the rookery have 
commenced. And during the season of their 
breeding, they live together in large societies, 
always near or around the habitation of man, and 
occasionally build their nests in the midst of large 
and populous towns. They are found even in 
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the most crowded parts of London. All who 
have been Accustomed in their infant years to ob- 
serve the Ijlbours of these early harbingers of 
spring, must recall with delight the many happy 
hours they have passed in contemplating the toil- 
ful working of the rooks, in collecting materials 
for their nest ; in listening to theit noi^e ; and in 
witnessing their bustle; when occasionally strife 
and contention arise in puiiishing the detected 
pilferer. 

"The business of building begins often in 
March; or even earlier in mild seasons. For the 
sake of security the tallest trees are selected, 
such as the ash, the elm, and the fir, and in large 
woods they ali^ays prefer that part which has the 
loftiest trees. As soon as the nest is completed, 
incUbsition commences. The female lays from 
three i6 five eggs, off a pale green, with brown- 
ish-coloured spots : she sits three weeks or more. 
During this period she receives the most affec- 
tionate regard frorm her mate. To prevent her 
quitting her eggs, the male feeds the female from' 
the contents of his own crop. 

" Notwithstanding the prejudice of farmers 
against rooks, arising from a belief that they feed 
exclusively upon grain, and consequently are 
destructive to the crops, there can be little doubt 
that the services they perform* are infiiiitely 
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greater than any injury they occasion. The rook 
is rather to be considered an insectivarous than 
« graniyarous bird. It prefers at all times the 
dew- worm, and other worms, grubs, larvce, grass- 
hoppers, and all sorts of insects, to grain or any 
other food. It will be found that it is only in mo- 
ments of necessity that it preys on the grain or 
root crops. In spring, when the dryness of the 
ground renders digging for insects or worms dif- 
ficult, it then occasionally preys on sown or po- 
tato fields ; but it always takes to such a change 
with reluctance, and abandons it as soon as rain 
has moistened the earth, and prepared it for its 
bill to dig in. 

'* We have just i^emariced that the dew-worm 
forms a principal part of the food of the rook, 
and as this worm disappears soon after sunrise, 
he is obliged to be on the wing earlier than any 
other bird. To be thus prepared for early rising, 
ke lilways selects the tallest tree of the grove 
for his roost, and thence more readily catches 
ike first be&ms of the rising sun. 

^* In corroboration of the above remarks, may 
be adduced the following observations of au- 
thors conversant with the history of these birds^ 
-BenHbk, whose work is so beautifully illuminated, 
observes, *' that rooks are fond of the erucae of 
the hedgechafier, or chesnut-brown beetle, for 

I 
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which they search with indefatigable pains. They 
are often accused of feeding on the corn just af- 
ter it has been sown, and various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frighten them 
away ; but in our estimation, the advantages de- 
rived from the destruction which they make 
among grubs, earth-worms, and noxious insects, 
greatly overpay the injury done to the future 
harvest, by the small quantity of corn they may 
destroy in searching after their favorite food." 

" To the same effect, Wallis in his History of 
Northumberland. * The common cockchaffer, 
(melolantha vulgaris), in 1747, appeared in such 
numbers in Suffolk, that whole meadows and 
corn-fields were destroyed by them. The de- 
crease of rookeries in that county was thought 
to be the occasion of it. The many rookeries 
with us is in some measure the reason why we 
have so few of these destructive insects.' Mr 
Selby, too, in his British Birds, states ' that the 
rook has erroneously been viewed in the light of 
an enemy by most husbandmen, and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to banish 
it, or to extirpate the breed. But wherever this 
measure has been carried into effect, the most se- 
rious injury to the com and crops has invariably 
followed, from the unchecked devastations of the 
grub and caterpillar. In Noirthumberland, I have 
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witnessed its usefulness in feeding on the larvas 
of the insect commonly known among farmers 
by the name of Harry Longlegs, which is parti- 
cularly destructiye to the roots of grain and young 
clovers/ And, in a similar manner, the author 
of The Journal of a Naturalut asserts, * that the 
rook lives solely upon grubs, various insects, and 
worms. It has at times great difficulty to sup* 
port its life, for, in a dry spring or summer, most 
of these are hidden in the earth beyond its reach, 
except at those uncertain periods, when the grub 
of the chaffer is to be found ; and in a hot day 
we see the poor birds (rooks) perambulating the 
fields, and wandering by the sides of highways, 
seeking for and feeding upon grasshoppers, or any 
other nourishment that may be found. At those 
times, were it not for its breakfast of dew worms, 
which it catches in the grey of the morning, as it 
is appointed the earliest of risers, it would com- 
monly be famished. In dry summers, when food 
cannot elsewhere be found, it betakes itself to 
plunder, to which, by inclination, it is not much 
addicted; and resorts then to our newly-sown 
potato fields, digging out the cuttings. In hard 
frosts^ it is pinched again — ^visits, for food the 
banks of streams, and when the waters retire from 
meadows and lowlands, the rooks resort to them, 
and feed on worms that are left drowned ; but the 
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jubilee of these birds is the season of the cock- 
chaffer. 

'' Though many more quotations from the writ- 
ings of eminent naturalists might be given, let 
the following suffice. Bingley says, — ' Besides 
insects, the rooks feed on different kinds of grain, 
causing thereby some inconvenience to the farm- 
er ; but this seems greatly repaid by the good 
they do to hun, in extirpating the maggot of 
some of the most destructive of the beetle tribe. 
In Suffolk, and in some parts of Norfolk, the 
farmers find it their interest to encourage the 
breed of rooks, as the only means of freeing the 
grounds from the grub, from which the cock- 
chaffer comes, which in this state destroys the 
roots of corn and grass to such a degree that, as 
Mr Stillingfieet (one of the most accurate ob- 
servers of nature this country ever produced) 
says, I have myself seen a piece of pasture 
land where you might turn up the turf with your 
foot. An intelligent farmer in Berkshire inform- 
ed this gentleman, that one year while his men 
were hoeing a £eld of turnips, a great number of 
rooks alighted in a part of it where they were 
not at work. The consequence was a remark- 
ably fine crop in this . part, while in the remain- 
der of the field there were scarcely any turnips 
that year.' 
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** From- these extracts of men learned in the 
habits and characters of birds, it will be apparent 
that rooks feed more on insects, larvae, and 
worms, than on gprain roots, and thus protect the 
labours of the husbandman from the ravages of 
many noxious intruders: and that it is only when 
compelled by necessity that they plunder to any 
extent our com and potato fields. 

" It is not a little remarkable with what won- 
derful acuteness a flock of rooks will discover their 
insect food while flying over a field, covered ap- 
parently with the healthiest vegetation. On 
an instant the flock will alight, will commence 
tearing up the plaintain, the dandelion, the hair- 
grass, and the moss, to ^et at the grubs and larvae. 

** Some have maintained that rooks materially 
injure the tops of the trees on which they build. 
But it will be found, on a close examination, that 
the injury sustained by the trees is slight. The 
trees generally selected for the nests, are for 
the most part those which are showing symptoms 
of decay, such as being stagheaded. And as 
the young are reared, fledged, and on the wing 
before the spring shoot is matured, and before 
the summer shoots have made their appearance 
these shoots can sustain no injury from the rooks, 
who rarely return, and only at short intervals, to 
the rookery, before the succeeding spring/' 
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Much as has been said in praise of the stork, I 
incline to the opinion that the rook possesses an 
equal degree of intelligence. For one thing, he 
seems to calculate distances with the greatest 
accuracy ; has a pretty good idea of how far a 
fowling-piece will carry ; is tamer and more con- 
fident on Sundays than any other day in the 
week ; and can discriminate perfectly between a 
gun and a walking-stick, though he sometimes 
mistakes a scarecrow for a man. The swallows, 
wind and weather permitting, are wonderfully re- 
gular in flocking together when about to emi- 
grate to a warmer climate, and Huber was so con- 
fident that the working-bees set apart a particular 
day of the year for massacring the non-productive 
members of the hive, that he used to exclaim, af- 
ter the cruel era was past, " now there is not a 
drone alive in Europe." The rooks, too, possess 
the faculty of measuring time very accurately ; 
perhaps from the shadows the sun casts on the 
mountains' sides, or some other horologe as sim- 
ple as that consulted by St. Pierre's children of 
nature, who thought it time to go to bed when 
the tamarinds began to close their leaves. This, 
however, is an accomplishment that should be 
still more conspicuous in their cousins, the daws — 
birds that, like the fashionable world, aspire to 
a residence in both town and country, and are 
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most familiar with steeples and steeple clocks. 
With none of these aids to guide them, the crows 
in winter leave the roost every day at the same 
period, and however remote the feeding-fields 
may be, are found to loiter so little by the way, 
that they always reach their dormitory with 
day-light. Indeed, at the close of a short winter's 
day, it is beautiful to see them trooping home- 
wards, all in marching, or rather flying order, 
with a few stragglers behind and before, that 
seem to constitute the rear and advanced guard, 
while the phalanx in the centre moves as steadily, 
though with far greater speed, as an army does 
wjien deploying on the day of battle. Bums, who 
was a careful observer of nature, seenas to have 
paid some attention to the motions of the rooks, 
and heightens not a little, by the following allusion, 
his picture of winter, and its appropriate toils : — 

«* November duU btows loiul wi* aDg;ry sugb. 

The sbort'ning winter day it near a close ; 
The mirey beasts retreatin* frae the pleugh ; 

The blackening trains o* craws to their repose.'* 

Unlike the raven and the carrion crow, the 
rooks live in large communities, and are rarely 
seen wandering in single pairs; and I am ac- 
quainted with persons of character and intelli- 
gence, who believe most firmly that they have a 
system of polity peculiar to themselves, and resort 
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to it on all necessacy occasions. At first I doubt- 
ed this fact, and conceived that the frequent quar- 
rels of the rooks arose from individual acts of ag- 
gression— ^the sufferers retaliating in their own 
way> and the community merely looking on. But 
persons^ who reside in the neighbourhood of rook- 
eries and appear to be familiar with the habits of 
the inmatesi, entertain a totally different opinion, 
and assert that the saying about crow courts, so far 
from being a fiction, is a sober fact. At Amis- 
field Tower, in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, 
multitudes of rooks have roosted for centuries, 
and meet with so little inolestation, that they 
seem to claim '-a vested right" to the trees. 
And there, as elsewhere, scenes are enacted 
which are at once instructive and highly amus- 
ing. Rooks, like men, have not all the same 
nice sense of justice. Some of them are honest, 
obliging, and industrious ; others knavish, idle, 
and mischievous. In the spring months, in par- 
ticular, when they are all busy building new 
nests or repairing old ones, certain evil doers in- 
vade their neighbours* store of sticks, to save 
themselves the trouble of collecting materials in a 
more laborious and lawful way. This, to some, may 
appear a very venial crime, but what a plank is to 
a carpenter, a twig is to a crow, and to pilfer the 
one is just as bad as to purloin the other. But as 
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often BB oflfenoes of thiskbid are detected, a com* 
plaint is made to the proper quarter, esai the de* 
linquent tried and punished by hiii peers. Some 
veteran bird acts as chief jnstice,^ and- from the 
bnstle that goes forward, the cawing of some 
rooks, and the silence of others, it is plain that 
the conrt proceed npon system, though I can- 
not subscribe to the startling opinion that they 
examine witnesses and impanel a jury. The 
presiding rook, who sits on a bough above all the 
others, is heard croaking last of all, and when 
sentence is pronounced, punishment follows very 
promptly. Either the culprit is seized and peck- 
ed most severely, or the nest containing the ill- 
gotten twigs is pounced on and demolished, un- 
til not one stick is left upon another. Some 
people may laugh at these details ; but if they 
w3( turn to Goldsmith's chapter on crows, they 
will find still ^greater cause to lapse into incredu^ 
lity, and assume importance by denouncing the 
marvellous. 

The singular birds in question are farther re^ 
markable for the readiness with which they dis- 
tinguish friends from the f remit, and -^ the 'jea- 
lousy with which' they guard the parept rookery. 
When fully grown, rooks are everywhere so much 
alike that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
another ; but their own eyes are infinitely more 

i2 
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quick and searching^; and when a stranger ap- 
pears, he is instantly beset by a host of foes, and 
compelled to make a good use of his wings, if he 
has any wish to preserve his life. 

A few years ago, there was a rookery among the 
aged and matchless limes that adorn the avenue to 
Kenmure Castle ; and one day, in spring, such 
racketing was heard, that some of the inmates 
had curiosity enough to turn a telescope towards 
the spot ; and before the community had time 
to interfere, they observed a tough battle be- 
twixt two brace of crows, the one of which ob- 
viously wished to carry a nest by storm, and the 
other to defend their property to the uttermost. 
At last the assailants were forced to desist, and 
then the original possessors of the store of twigs 
set about repairing the damage they had suffered. 
But as revenge still burnt in the breasts of their ri- 
vals, they endeavoured by stealth, when the others 
were absent, to undo the work of hours in as many 
moments — an outrage that gave rise to a fresh 
racket, and perhaps a new appeal to the " Col- 
lective Wisdom"— rnot of St Stephen's, but Lord 
Kenmure*s limes. These repeated onsets were 
exceedingly teasing, and to prevent farther acts of 
aggression, one of the crows remained constantly 
in the nest, until the business of building was fi- 
nished, and incubation had begun. Goldsmith, 
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in recording similar instances, states what is cer- 
tainly sin^lar, if true — namely, that the moment 
an egg is laid, the deposit is held sacred, and 
proves so good a passport to public favour, that 
no rook, however mischievous, ever thinks of 
molesting the owner. The same writer gives 
an amusing account of the length of time that 
elapses before the young crows fix on a location 
entirely to their taste ; and though something of 
the same kind may be observed wherever these 
birds build and breed, the rooks in Scotland are, 
upon the whole, so much quicker in their move- 
ments, that I suspect those he had an opportuni- 
ty of watching, while residing in the Temple, 
had been infected by the peculiar atmosphere of 
the place, and had transferred to their ovm pro- 
per business a sprinkling of the law's proverbial 
delay. 
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GRETNA-GREEN. 

If Gretna-Green marriages do not always prove 
the iuqipiest in the end, they are at least by far the 
merriest at the time ; and Miss Lydia Languish 
was partly in the right when she pettishly re- 
marked, that there was no fun in a love affair at 
all, that did not lead to a leap from a window in- 
to a lover s arms, a chase, a challenge, and, as a 
matter of course, a paragraph in the newspapers. 
At all events, few men make a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Hymen situated on the Border, and in 
the near neighbourhood of more than one depot 
of smuggled whisky, who can lead their brides 
unchallenged to the altar, start after breakfast 
in a chaise and four, spend the honey-moon on 
the banks of Windermere, and return to their 
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own quiet domiciles amidst the approving smiles 
of kindred and friends. No, no ; opposition and 
elopement are but other names for cause and ef- 
fect ; and in this view, the village of Springfield 
maj be regarded as a sanctuary for distressed 
lovers. Now and then, we find parents inex- 
orable as well as creditors ; but let an unfortu- 
nate debtor cross the strand at Holyrood House; 
or £^ bonny lass clear the narrow boundary be- 
twixt Engliand and Scotland and then farewell 
alike to bolts and bars — mercantile keenness and 
parental solicitude. The author of " Peter's 
Letters" boldly afiirms that it is easier to get 
quit of a wife than a doer; but the remark, if 
true at all, cannot be ssud to apply to England. 
There the matrimonial mesh is so curiously wo- 
ven, that if it be difiicult to get in, it is ten times 
more so to get legally out of it ; and I have al- 
ways thought, that but for the safety-valve al- 
ready alluded to, a legal engine of such tremen- 
dous pressure would be incident to very danger- 
ous explosions. In England they make a terrible 
fuss about an ordinance, which in Scotland is the 
simplest business imaginable. Proclamation of 
banns is all very welU so long as a brace of lovers, 
with their maid and man, can slip into the manse, 
together or separately, at any hour of the day 
they please, or even appoint the clergyman to 
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meet them in seme quiet corner, where nobody 
suspects that a marriage is going forward ; this» 
I say, is all very well, — but it is quite another 
thing when you must walk in procession to the 
parish church, — form a sort of semi-circle round 
the altar — answer a great number of questions 
— and' return in nearly the same order, exposed 
to the gaze of bevies of gossips, and annoyed by 
crowds of idle boys, who run shouting and haloo- 
ing, and beggiag a largess, like the crones that 
followed our funerals of old. Such an exhibition 
is more than the nerves of many maidens are equal 
to ; and I have always thought that my fair coun* 
try- women are more beholden than they are pro- 
bably aware of, to the superior simplicity of the 
presbyterian formula of marriage. In fact, the 
laws of England, on this important point, seem so 
well adapted to repress freedom of choice — the na-» 
tural birth-right of every Englishwoman — ^in every 
instance where friends are unwilling, and fortune 
unkind, that I have often asked through what 
strange fatality they could have so long existed 
in a country so intelligent and happy as our own. 
But the Court of Chancery ! — aye, there lies the 
rub ; and when we may expect matters to mend, 
is a question which, though easily- put, it is diffi^ 
cult to answer. The venerable Lord Eldon had 
more wards than ever Solomon h^d wives or 
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concubines, and wherever an honest gentleman 
pressed his suit successfully, without his lord- 
ship's permission, his case became as ticklish as 
that of the horse-stealer, unless he could prove 
that he rode behind the crupper of my lady*s sad- 
dle, and that, in place of running off with a rich 
heiress, the rich heiress ran away with him. 

Yet, mistake me not, gentle reader ; I am no 
advocate for imprudent marriages, and have no 
great respect for your boarding-school misses, 
who devour novels until their heads are turned, 
and with their feelings wound up to the highest 
pitch, are ready to fly into the arms of the first 
man they meet, whose address is easy, face hand- 
some, and carriage debonair. Love, they say, 
must be caught at first sight ; and yet I should 
doubt whether a courtship in which the eye is the 
sole arbiter, is likely to lead to the happiest results. 
A good husband gained in this way, would be as 
great a windfall as the highest prize in a State 
Lottery; and for every rash and inconsiderate 
nymph who espouses a man of sterling sense, 
whose talents and industry more than compensate 
his lack of fortune and humble lineage, there are 
probably a hundred that throw themselves away 
upon dolts and dandies, who are generally too 
much in love with themselves, to become perma- 
nent worshippers at any other shrine. On this 
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principle, a cross maiden-aunt or an obdurate pa- 
rent, who looks exclusively to an union of interests, 
may often do the state signal service by checking 
the evils of which Dr Malthus is so much afraid. 
But are there no cases of a different character ? — 
is there no bane of an opposite nature, to which 
Gretna-Green furnishes an antidote ? If rashness 
be the besetting sin of youth, avarice is the beset- 
ting sin of age ; and again and again, instances have 
occurred in which a father, though kind and indul- 
gent even to a fault, has actually set his daughter 
up to auction, and knocked her down to the high- 
est bidder. Here, then, we have two evils to 
guard against ; and truly it would be difficult to 
determine which is the greatest. To baulk the 
hopes of lovers in Scotland, requires a stretch of 
parental authority, and implies a degree of per- 
sonal restraint which few persons can reconcile 
their minds to ; but in England the matter is man- 
aged so easily, that a father, in place of immuring 
his daughter in an attic or grated room, and act- 
ing at meal-time the part of tunikey, has only to 
hint his wishes to the priest, and on the occur- 
rence of an event, which is, of course, known to 
the whole parish, walk up to the altar, and for- 
bid the banns. In the case of minors, such a 
challenge would be quite effectual ; and minors or 
not, few ladies have so much hardihood as to com- 
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mit publicly and with their eyes open, an act on 
which their parents frown defiance. At this rate, 
even free and merry England may be called a 
huge prison-house, in so far as the young and the 
fair are concerned ; and as the haste, danger of 
being followed, and, generally speaking, the 
poverty of lovers, prevent them from passing to 
foreign coimtries, or legally domiciling themselves 
in a different division of their own, I really know 
not what would become of them if they wanted 
such a loop-hole as Gretna-Green. 

Thoughts and fancies, such as these, were pass- 
ing rapidly through my mind on the 25th August, 
1824, as I was riding with a friend from Annan to 
Langholm, and nearing the celebrated village of 
Springfield. My companion, who was busy look- 
ing at the crops and the country, paid little at- 
tention to my seeming absence ; but on approach- 
ing what appeared to be the principal inn, he 
quietly reminded me, that as our ride was one of 
mere recreation, it might be as well to bait the 
horses there, and wend our way to Langholm in 
ihe cool of the evening. ** Agreed," said I, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, mine host himself led 
the way to the stable door, while his better half, 
equally attentive, busied herself in preparing our 
ecurly dinner. The frugal meal was soon despatch- 
ed| and after divers questions put to the landlord. 
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iis well as tp the tidy maiden who waited on us, 
touching the important business of maniage, it 
was mutually ngreed, that we should send our 
compliments to Mr Elliot, one of the priests, and 
invite him to join us in a glass of toddy. His 
Reverence (I use the word in no offensive mean- 
ing) who very probably expected a job, was not 
slow in making his appearance ; and indeed from 
the hints, whispers, and looks of the landlady, 1 
am firmly persuaded that the belief was general, 
that myself and companion, if not the princK ' 
pals, were at least the messengers of a marriage- 
party. But here they laboured under a great 
mistake ; bigamy is not permitted in Britain ; and 
even were it otherwise, neither of us, I suspect, 
had found 'the cares of the married life so lights 
as to think of playing the fool over again. Be 
this as it may, our courteous guest neither ex- 
pressed nor looked disappointment. The cheerful 
glass circulated freely, and before we parted he 
became complimentary, and more than otice con- 
fessed that he was better pleased wiiii the polite 
manner in which we had requested the favour of 
his company, than if he had been sent for pro- 
fessionally, and with the prospect of receiving a 
pretty handsome fee. The effect of liquor in 
opening and softening the human heart, has been 
compared to the power of « lighted taper, placed 
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in an alabaster or any other vase. And so I 
found it in the present instance. The man, who 
seemed naturally shy and taciturn, gradually be- 
came frank and communicative, and in the course 
of a pretty long sederunt, I gleaned from him 
the following facts and circumstances, which I 
now lay at the feet of the reader, in the hope, 
that when he is not better employed, they may 
serve to while away an idle half hour. 

At what precise period the first run-away mar- 
riage was celebrated at the spot called Gretna- 
Green, cannot now be satisfactorily ascertained ; 
but in conmion parlance the custom is said to 
have existed from time immemorial. Old Joseph 
Paisley, who died in 1814, at the advanced age 
of four-score years, resided in his youth at Megg's- 
hill, a small farm situated betwixt Gretna and 
Springfield ; and hence the name of Gretna- 
Green. But so far back as 1791, he abandoned 
Megg's-hill, and removed to Springfield as a more 
convenient spot, and thougji the popular name is 
still kept up, it is no longer geographically accu- 
rate. Though he generally went by the name of 
the Blacksmith, he knew nothing of the secrets 
of the anvil and the forge. On the contrary, he 
was bred a tobacconist, and continued to roll and 
liquor the seaman's quid, until the trade he had 
followed merely as a bye-job, throve so surpris- 
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ingly that he found he could sahsist by it alone. 
Welding^ or joining, is a tenn well known in the 
smithy ; and it is belieyed that it was the meta- 
phorical application of this term, that procured 
for Paisley the appellation of Nacksmitk. Though 
neither avaricious nor cold-hearted, he was a 
rough, ''outspoken," eccentric fellow; drank like 
a fish, swore like a trooper, and wb^i once in his 
cups, forgot entirely the character he had as- 
sumed. Still he monopolised the whole trade, 
and was only on one occasion threatened with 
opposition ; but he soon put an end to his rival^s 
pretensions, by proposing a copartnery, m which 
the assistant, in addition to the hope of a lucra- 
tive succession, was allowed to pocket the whole 
profits accruing - firom the visits of pedestrian 
couples. Repeatedly he earned the handsome 
fee of a hundred guineas, in a briefer space than 
a barber consumes in shaving a country bumpkin ; 

old Charles B , Lord Deerhurst, and one or 

two others, paid fuUy that sum ; and though these 
were wind-^falls of rare occuirence, many of the in- 
ferior fees were so handsome, that the priest, had 
he been careful, might have lived merrily, and died 
in affluent or easy circumstances. But he liked his 
bottle too well for that ; and the same remark, I 
understand, applies to his successors. What is 
easily come by, goes as cheaply, and the trade of 
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marrying, though ndt so hazardous, has this fea^ 
ture in common with the trade of smuggling, that 
there is seldom much money gained by it in the 
end. 

Until lately there were two rival practitioners 
at Springfield, one of whom married the grand- 
daughter of Paisley, and fell heir to his trade, in 
much the same way that some persons acquire 
the right of vending quack medicines. Still the 
other gets a good deal of custom ; and here, as in 
every thing else, competition has been favourable 
to the interests of the public> Though a bargain 
is g^^rally made before hand, a mai^iage-monger 
who had no rival to fear, might fix his fee at any 
turn he pleased ; and instances have occurred, in 
which the patties complained that they had been 
taxed too heavily. Not long before my visit to 
Springfield, a young English clergyman, whose 
father disapproved of the choice he had made, ar- 
rived for the purpose of being married. The fee 
demanded was thirty guineas, a demand to which 
his reverence demurred, and at the same time 
stated, that though he had married many a couple 
himself, his fee never exceeded half-a-guinea. 
The clergyman, in fact, had not so much money 
about him, but it was agreed at last that he should 
pay £10 in hand, and grant a promissory note for 
the balance ; and the bill, which was certainty a 
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euriosity of its kind, was re^larly negociated 
through a Carlisle Bank, and as regularly retired 
when it became due. At the time alluded to, 
there were two rival inns, as well as rival priests, 
at Springfield, and the house at which a lover 
arrived, was regulated by the inn hie started 
from at Carlisle. Though he might wish to 
give a preference, and issue positive orders on 
the subject, 'th^e orders were uniformly disobey- 
ed. The post-boys would only stop at their fa- 
vourite house, and that for the best df all reasons, 
that the priest went snacks with them, and knew 
full wdl the value of their patronage. Except- 
ing in the case of sickness or absence, the we/rf- 
enrnever deserted their colours — all the guests of 
thB one house were nHOried by Mr Laing ; of the 
<rther» by Mr £Ui6t^ so that those who were most 
deeply concerned, had very little to say in the bu- 
siness. In this' way something like a monojdy ex- 
isted, and what is more strange still, not only the 
post-boy who drove a couple, but the whole of 
Ms* brethren about the inn, were permitted to share 
in the profits of the day. Altogether, the mar- 
rjrkig business must bring a large ^um annually 
'into Springfield ; and persons may be met with 
who confess, without scruple, tiiat it forms *' the 
principal benefit and supportx)f the jplace.^' Upon 
an average^ 300 couples are married in the year« 
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aiid half-a-guinea is the lowest fee that is ever 
charged, even in the case of what are called 
jpoor and pedestrian couples. In September 
last, one gentleman had given £40 ; and, inde- 
pendently of the money that is spent in the inns, 
many hundreds annually must find their way in- 
to the pockets of the priests, and their concur- 
rents, the post-boys* In its legal effect, the ce- 
remony at Gretna-Green merely amounts to a 
confession before witnesses that certain parties 
are man and wife ; and the reader is aware that 
little more is required io constitute a marriage 
in Scotland — ^a marriage which may be censured 
by church courts, but which is perfectly binding 
in regard to property ahd the rights of childreb. 
Still a formula has a wonderful value in the eyes 
of the fair ; and the priests, I believe, read a 
considerable part of the English maniage-servicei 
offer up a prayer, require the parties to join 
hands> sign a record, &c., &Ci — But on this part 
of their vocation they prudently observe a strict 
silence ; for, although the law cannot reach them 
at present^ they could scarcely hope to esci^ie 
punishment^ were they openly to assume the 
character of parsons. They also grant lines, of 
which the following is a literal copy : — '' These 
are to certify to all whom it may concern, that 
1 and — — ■■ came before me, and 
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declared themselves to be both single persons, 
.and were lawfally married according to the way 
of the Church of England, and agreeably to the 
laws of the Eark of Scotland. Given under my 
hand at Springfield, near Gretna-Green, this 

day, See., before these witnesses." At my 

request, Mr Elliot produced the marriage record, 
which, as a public document, is regularly kept, 
and which, to confess the truth, would require to 
be correct, seeing that it is sometimes tendered as 
evidence in Court.^-It is true, they cannot sub- 
poena a witness from Scotland, but the priest is of 
course allowed his expenses, and, as he himself 
remarked, " when a man knows that he goes in 
a good cause, why should he be either backward 
or afraid?" 

A stranger who had leisure to rusticate about 
Springfield, tippling with the priests, and pump- 
ing the crones and oracles of the village, might 
pick up many a queer story that would add to his 
stock of standing jokes, or peradventure eke out 
the well thumbed pages of the *' EncyclopsDdiaof 
Wit ;" but as my time did not admit of this, I can 
only retail one or two. 

Not long ago, a gentleman who had settled 
somewhere in Cumberland, arrived at Springfield, 
and spent an hour or two in one of the inns, chiefly^ 
I believe, from motives of curiosity. He was hg^ 
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companied by his daughter, a very beautiful and 
interesting creature, though not more than seven^ 
teen cfr eighteen years of age. As the parties 
had never crossed the Sark before, they werfe 
both mote than ordinarily curious to know eyery 
thing about Scotland and Scotch marriages. In 
particular, they expressed a wish to see the Black- 
smith, not doubting that a true son of Vulcan, 
with a begrimed face and leathern apron, would 
pop in upon them and demand their pleasure. But 
here they W6re speedily undeceived, and when 
Mr Elliot arrived, the gentleman endeavoured 
to be as witty as possible, stating, among other 
things, that he wished to introduce to him a 
young lady, who, at some future period, might 
have occasion for his services. To this salutation 
Mr E. answered drily, that he had known as un- 
likely things come to pass ; and in less than three 
or four months, the same young lady actually camie 
before him, and was married to one of her father s 
ploughmen. In point of looks, the bridegroom 
and bride seemed formed for one another, and the 
jocular priest, who from the first recognised his 
old acquaintance, ventured to hint after dinner 

that surely Mr would not be angry with 

his fair daughter for proving herself so apt a 
scholar, and profiting by the lesson he had himself 
taught. But alas ! alae ! the blow fell so heavily 
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on the poor Cumbrian, that it at first threatened 
to break his heart, or unsettle his understandinj^. 
The lovely and light-hearted Beatrice was the 
apple of his eye — ^the stay and pride of his ma- 
turer years ; and so far from wishing to match 
her with a common clown, there were few even 
of the better class of yeomen that he deemed 
worthy to aspire to such an. honour. In the 
course of time, however, the old man's wrath 
gradually gave way to better feelings ; a farm^ 
taken for the son-in-law, was stocked : and j9/«- 
nished, nobody knew how ; and if report may be 
credited, the praise- worthy conduct of the young 
people led. before long to a complete and perma- 
nent recottcfliation. 

On another occasion, a middle-aged- gentleman 
aiTived from the south of England, and was unit- 
ed to a lady considerably his jiHiior in years and 
appearance, and who, very unfortunately, hap- 
pened to be the sister of bis former wife. The 
veteran bridegroom was inhigh spirits, scattered 
his money very freely, and seemed so well satis- 
fied with the accommodations of the place, . that 
he was in no haste to retire from the scene of his 
second nuptials. At length, however, the car- 
riage was ordered to the door; and just as the 
sun was sinking in the west, the happy pair bade 
adieu to Springfield, and with a degree of haste. 
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not at all requisite in their situation^ made the 
best of their way to merry England. Nor had 
they left the inn above an hour or so, when a se- 
cond chaise and four drove up, and discharged 
a fresh cargo of lovers, younger, fairer, and 
better matched, but neither so wealthy, nor so 
prodigal as the first. And whom, reader, might 
the second pair be? — ^whom but a handsome, 
well-favoured youth, and the only daughter of 
the former bridegroom, who, in revenge for her 
father's frailty and folly, had yielded to the en- 
treaties of an honest yeoman, that had wooed 
her long and loved her dearly. On fair grounds, 
the young lady had no objection whatever to 
a step-mother, but a step-mother and an aunt in 
the same person formed a species of relation- 
ship utterly irreconcileable with her notions of 
propriety ; and as she was determined to change 
her residence at any rate, she thought it just as 
prudent to change her condition at the same time. 
On arriving at Carlisle, the father found a letter 
awaiting him at the inn, marked '' in haste,** and 
revealing to him the secret of his daughter's 
elopement ; and not doubting that the parties had 
gone on the same errand as himself, he immediately 
ordered fresh horses, and hurried back to Gretna^ 
Green. The carriages, in fact, must have met 
on the road ; but the night being dark, neither par^ 
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ty was aware of the circumstance ; and though the 
Yorkshire proprietor reached Springfield before 
his daughter and her ioyer had departed^ he was 
unfortunately a stage too late. Long and loudly 
he bragged and bullied, and fain would he huTe 
carried his daughter along with him ; but to this 
the yeoman objected most stoutly, and when the 
other threatened to disinherit his child, he very 
coolly replied, ** that he knew the value of 
a good wife, though without a guinea or a 
friend to take her part — ^that in a moderate way he 
could do his own turn, as well as the purse-proud 
gentleman he was addressing — and that as to the 
rest, he would trust to Providence and his own 
industry." ^' Nobly spoken !" roared the exhila- 
rated priest ; " and faith, let me tell you. Sir, 
though the lines are now your own property, if 
you'll restore the bit paper, I'll hand you over 
every note, and wash my hands of the whole bu- 
siness." But to this condition the Yorkshireman 
demurred, and perceiving that matters could not 
be mended, he left the apartment and the village 
too, " growling all the while like a Russian 
bear." 

I ha?e still another anecdote to relate, the hero 
of which was a spruce young Irishman, who dealt 
extensively in bacon hams, and who, in the course 
of his trade, became acquainted with a rich 
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wholesale merchant in Porlsmouthv who, after 
years of trafficking, conceived so good an opinion 
of Pat, that he ' graciously invited him to drink 
tea, and spend the evening. Now,^ it so hap- 
pened thati the said merchant had a fair daugh- 
ter who was Messed with a pair of beautiful 
sparkling eyes, the radiance of which suffered ne^ 
diminution when they chanced to bend on a well- 
favoured man. One visit led to. another, until 
the parties from acquaintances became friends; 
and father and daughter agreed so cordially as to 
the merits of tb&Irishman>.that the latter at least, 
saw no objection to a closer connection. Maiden* 
ly modesty is a jewel in woman, and though she 
durst not say so in as* many words, her eyes — ^aye 
her charming black eyes — ^looked and laughed un- 
utterable things. And did their eloquent ex- 
pression— -their soul -melting languishment, find 
no response in the breast of the other ? Tell it not 
in Gath. The temperament of an Irishman is too 
ardent to provea' non-conductor to the electricity 
of love; want of gratitude, want of devotion, are 
none of the besetting sins of his nation : and show 
him but a fair one anxious to be wooed, willing 
to be won, or in other words, in a positive state, 
and his heart that instant loses its former negative 
character, and becomes filled to overflowing with 
the subtile fluid. And so it fared in the present 
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instance. In the coarse of time,, the loven had 
arranged the whole prelminaries, and as the con*^ 
sent of the father was not to be obtained, the 
Hibernian resolyedlo run away with his daughter, 
even at the risk of losing an excellent customer 
for his chams. Once, twice, thrice, he tried to 
effect his romantic purpose, but every time he 
was pursued and overtaken, and on the last occa- 
sion, had nearly fallen by the hand of a gentle- 
man he was anxious to call by the name of 

brother. But ( Miss had a maid — ^that 

maid was in the lover's interest, and through her 
agency, a fourth elopement was planned and ex« 
ecuted.- Pat, in the meantime, had visited 
Scotland, had spoken with the welder at GretnsK 
Green, had even left a trunk of clothes at 
the inn; and returning to England at the ap- 
pointed time, maid, mistress, and man, started a 
fourth time for the wished-for goal, under new 
and happier auspices. Aware that they would 
b^ rather hotly pursued, they halted at a stage, 
where different roads met^ hired a- second 
chaise, sent the maid off as a decoy duck/l^b- 
ed the post boys to teH a cock^^and-btdl story^ 
and then held on their way rejoicing. Tte 
ruse took; Pat gained several stages ili^ad^ 
vance, yet fearing he mi^ht be- overtaken, at Car- 
lisle he preferred the shore to the inland road, 

k2 
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arrt¥€d at Sanfield, engaged a boat, and, though 
the tid^ was ebbing, immediately passed to the 
opposit$i side. For a mile or more, the lady 
had to be borne through the sand and sludge ; 
and, by the time the boatman had gained the 
beach, she was in a pretty plight for a bonny 
bride. The night, in fact, was dark, and the 
hour late, but the lover^s heart was light not- 
withstanding, and boimding away to Spring- 
field, he soon ascertained that the coast was 
clear, hired a chaise, and returning to the 
shore, introduced the shivering fair one first 
into the presence of his friend Mr Elliot, and 
afterwards to the comforts of a cheerful fire, 
a glass of negus, and a bit of supper. The 
infuriated father, who, thanks to the decoy duck, 
had been sent a wool-gathering somewhere in 
Yorkshire, did not arrive till late next day ; 
and on learning how snugly matters had been 
managed, his passion absolutely knew no bounds. 
Two of his daughters, he said, had married fo- 
reignerM''~-one an Irish — ^the other a Scotch rogue, 
but the evil consequences of their disobedience 
would cleave to them through life, and for his 
part he would not have cared though they had 
mated with clerks, so that they had been na- 
tives of his own country. Even the priest came 
in for a share of his ungovernable fury, and in 
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an ung^uarded moment^ he actually prayed that 
his honse might ere long tumble about his ears, 
and buy his wife and family in the ruins. 

rt is a remarkable fact, that the two former 
occupants of the woolsack were both married at 
Gretna-Green. I allude, of course, to Lords 
Erskine and Eldon, and could tell along story of 
the former, did not delicacy warn me to forbear. 
A white counterpane is preserred at the inn, as 
a sort of relic, which was thrown over his lord- 
ship, his children, and spouse, while the priest 
dischaiged the duties of his assumed office. In 
place of the usual marriage lines, the Ex-Chan- 
cellor, who arrived bonneted and dressed like a 
female, wrote, as I was told, ** a long pater-nos- 
ter of his own ;" but he afterwards applied for a 
regular certificate, which was forwarded to him 
on payment of an additional fee. Mr Laing, 
since deceased, engrossed the greatest share of 
business, and in his register appeared the follow- 
ing names, with many others of nearly equal 
note: — ^Earl of Westmoreland; Hon. Charles 
Law, son of Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough ; 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge, Bart., and his son John 
Lethbridge, Esq., who, in this instance, was 
careful to tread in the footsteps of his father. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the 
villa at Gretna, so long the residence of Col. 
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Maxwell,, has been for some years occupied as 
an inn, and that this circumstance, coupled with 
the change that had previously taken place in 
the road, over which the mail travels, have done 
no good . to the village of Springfield. At first, 
the landlord of the new inn sent to Springfield 
for the priest when his services were required ; 
but as this was inconvenient^ and as the welder 
was not always at his post, a substitute was found 
in another individual, who, after a very^ little 
practice, acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
^1\ coi]icernedv 
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THaucMi thousands have been in a punter's 
gallery, and seen him mix his colours, and ad- 
just his easel, few, comparatively, have been 
privileged with the right of entr6 to a sculptor's 
study. WeaH know thftt busts, figures, groupes, 
&c., are formed by the aid of the hammer and 
the chisel, biittof the initiatory process, or series 
of processes, most persons are as completely ig- 
norant as they are of the shape and temper of 
the instrument witk^which tfae-man of the moon 
pares his corns. In these circumstances, it may 
be useful to advert to the modusr operandi — that 
is, as far as the writbr understands it himself, 
or has been able to profit by the instructions of 
others. 

Modelling is the very soul of sculpture, and 
after the artist has got his desiga modelled op 
drawn in miniature, he proceeds to operate on a 
mass of clay. Any kind of clay will do, provid- 
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ed it is neither remarkable for shrinking nor 
brittleness; but the favourite sort is found in 
Derby and Stafford shires, and is the more priz* 
ed that it is of an agreeable colour. With the 
materiel at hand, the artist proceeds to build 
and block out the mass, supporting it with 
wooden or metallic rods, and having an eye 
either to a living subject or model bearing 
less or more resemblance to the general effect 
he wishes to produce. Nature is the great 
schoolmistress of art, and though every thing 
she does is perfect in its way« there is such a 
sprinkling of mannerism in her works, that even 
the great Raphael, when painting the figure of 
a young lady, rather than proceed altogether at 
random, was in the habit of calling in his porter 
when the fair sitter happened to be absent. 
With his mass of clay erect, the artist proceeds 
to work it gradually into the required shape— 
an operation which is chiefly performed with the 
fingers. It is only in very minute figures, or 
the more delicate parts of large ones, such as 
the eyes, nostrils, &C.9 that tools are found to be 
of much use. When the model is touched, re^ 
touched, and finished — ^that is, in what may be 
called ihe fleshy parts, attention is next directed 
to the drapery. And here it may be supposed 
that the drapery of a figure relieves the sculptor 
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from a world of troable, and hides many imper- 
fections of symmetry — just as a '* dread-nonght/' 
on the back of a Irishman, conceals a shabby suit 
of clothes. But no. As the living subject is 
bom, so must the model or copy be finished"— 
as perfect as possible in the minutest parts, 
before a particle of drapery is appended. The 
model is then carefully examined with a view to 
the tailoring part of the process, and a lay figure 
composed of moveable joints, dressed with real 
garments — ^whether composed of silk or satin^-^ 
a judge's robes, or an officer's uniform ; and af- 
ter the most graceful folds are obtained, afac 
simile of the whole is carefully modelled upon 
the naked figure. And here, as in the limbs, 
arms, and features, accuracy and nature are in- 
dispensable requisites, since any error that may 
creep into the model is exceedingly apt to be 
transferred to, and perpetuated in the marble. 
In large establishments, it rarely happens that 
the same person both cuts and models, and hence 
excellent modellers are not unfrequently indif- 
ferent carvers, and vice ver$a» But the artist, 
Qven after his task is finished, supervises and 
guides those who carve, and either gives the 
finishing touches himself, or conununicates such 
information to others, as enables them to remove 
blemishes, supply defects, and bring beauties 
nearer to the standard of perfection. 
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The model, when finished, is handed to the 
moulder — a branch of the art distinct from any 
other, and which I shall endeavour to explain as 
briefly as possible. If clay ceuld be kept from 
shrinking and cracking — ^that is> for any length of 
time — ^no other moddi would be necessary — ^but 
as that unfortunately cannot be done, it is ne- 
cessary to have recourse to a harder material. 
While in the hands of the artist, the clay, both 
from its inherent humidity, and the occasional 
applications of a brush and water, is kept suflS- 
ciently moist and plastic ; but from the moment 
that operation is finished, the atmosphere exer- 
cises its natural influence, and would soon, by dryr 
ing, cracking, and shrinking, denude It of all its 
fair proportions. To work, therefore, the moulder 
sets, reducing plaster of Paris to a liquid state, 
and covering the model as fast as he can,, ta the 
thickness, I shall say, of a quarter of an inch. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, he dips his 
brush into clay water, and by sprinkling the ceas- 
ing already attached, gives to the plaster a dark<- 
er tinge, for an important purpose to be afterwards 
expluned. A second coating of plaster follows, 
three times as thick as the first; Ae depth^ is 
now an inch or more, and the substance, as 
before, .is distributed with the greatest >expedi- 
tion and equability. In two or three hours the 
stucco becomes sufficiently dry, and at this stage 
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or die* business the casing maybe compared to 
the shell of an egg, and the model, to the meat 
or yolk within. And the greatrohject now is to 
pick the clay model piece-meal away without in- 
juring the casting or shell — an operation^ as may 
be supposed, of some nicety. But to facilitate the 
process, certain joints are left in the casing, ac« 
cording to the intricacy of the figure or subject; 
while to prevent, as already stated, any accident 
arising from warping, the stucco is supported by 
iron rods, while the clay is in the act of being re- 
moved. When this is done, the inside of the cast 
is not only carofuUy picked; but- well soaked imdis 
washed with soap and water, to obviate the adhe- 
sion of the plaster in the important operation about 
to follow. Thb soft plaster, when spread over the 
model,, seizes, of course every lineament and 
feature ; or in other words, what was convex be- 
comes concave, until reversed by the second ope- 
ration of the moulder. To produce, therefore, 
a fac simile of the original model, a, mass of U- 
quid'stucco is poured into the inside of the cas- . 
ing — just as an iron-founder, by pouring cast- 
metal into a trough or frame, reduces nearly the 
hardest of aH substances, when rendered plastic 
by the element of fire, into any form or shape he 
pleases. While this process is going forward; 
the mould is shaken gently, that the Hquid witb<> 
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in may be diffused and equally distributed, till it 
cover and come in contact with the minutest inden- 
tations. Time, as before, is allowed for hardening', 
and then the moulder proceeds to chip the outer 
casing away. In doing this, he comes to the seam 
of a darker hue, produced by the sprinkling of clay 
water, and which is meant to warn him that he 
must proceed with the greatest care and cantion. 
He b then within about a quarter of an inch of 
the jSgure, and knows from experience, that any 
unseemly gashes or scars, unlike those inflicted 
in battle, in place of being regarded as a badge 
of honour, would be viewed in a very different 
light. When the whole casing is cleared away, 
the moulder arrives at the hidden treasure— -the 
3tatue of a warrior, majestic and bold — of a sena* 
tor renowned for eloquence and wisdom~-or a 
reigning beauty, whom hundreds worship, and 
can hardly look upon, even in effigy, without ex- 
(claiming, 

« Oh» that these lipi had motion !*' 

The cast is then transferred to the carver, who 
selects a proper block of marble, places it accord- 
ing to the rules of his craft, takes certain bear- 
ings, as sailors do at sea, and by hewing off the 
superfluous marble, produces an outline of the 
human figure. This part of the work may be 
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executed by a common stone-mason. With in- 
stroments to aid him, and certain rules to go by, 
he measures distances, takes proportions, inserts 
points, gn^iages and sounds, punctures a g^reat 
number of small holes ; and by numbering and 
otherwise, makes as many dots and marks as en- 
gravers do in etching anatomical figures, or de- 
signers in drawing patterns for damask weavers. 
The instruments alluded to need not be described 
since nobody would understand them without 
diagrams. SuflBlce it, therefore, to say, that the 
model is placed near to the block of marble— that 
the mason's soundings are taken from it, and that 
when this task is finished, he is succeeded by a 
person who is familiar with the finer parts of sta- 
tuary. The model is of course placed before him, 
and by reljdng mainly on the accuracy of his eye, 
as a painter does when sketching from nature, 
he gradually animates the inert mass, making, if 
I may slide into the language of metaphor, 
vitality wait on every trace of his chisel, or any 
other instrument he may chance to employ. The 
artist himself comes last of all, and for this, among 
many other reasons, that he who modelled, if he 
did not design, is the best judge of the faithful- 
ness of the copy. Like a critic familiar with clas- 
sic composition, or a great musician whose ear is 
attuned to absolute harmony, he detects ev^ry 
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transgression of the rules of prosody — every bas- 
tard bar, and apocryphal note ; and warmed alike 
by genius and his previous conceptions of the 
strictest proportion and dependence of parts, coni" 
municates those masterly touches, which consti- 
tute the very essence of the witchery of art. 

The modern Italian, carvers subdivide their 
work more than is done in Britain. One man is 
good at a -head, a second at a hand, a third at a 
limb, and so on ; and by this species of co-opera- 
tion, they proceed in some respects on the 
principle which obtains in a pin manufactory. 
The ancients, however, sedulously eschewed every 
thing which tended « to. render their favorite art 
mechanical, and it is recorded otihe great Michael 
Angelo, that he not only finished but blocked out 
his statues with his own hand. But here I 
must be understood as speaking comparatively* 
The whole of his statues exhibitjedon the Conti? 
nent ipvaf'iably retain the mark .of the Gvadina, 
a];id,,as contrasted with the present style of finish- 
ing, can only be said to be in a progressive state. 
But, this defect, which rose from the Herculean la- 
bours he undertook, and might easily be remedied 
by filing, pumice stone, &c.^ (all arts of modern 
introduction,) or anything calculated to produce 
a silky smoothness oC surface, militates but;. little 
against the grandeur of his designs, aikl the elei- 
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^ance of his grouping. And it is here that a sta- 
tuary's /or^6 resides. The modelling department 
can neither be subdivided nor executed by deputy 
excepting in such cases as are recorded in the 
legends of Roslin Chapel, where the apprentice 
happened to be a much greater genius than his 
master. One accomplished and industrious mo- 
deller will give employment to several carvers ; 
yet his is the more painful task of the two ; and Mr 
Chantrey, as compared with the bulk of his assist- 
ants, may be likened to the great Napier himself, 
who, by the invention of logarithims, furnished 
excisemen, navigators and others, with an instru- 
ment equally potent and precise, by which they 
arrive at certain results, without understanding 
the philosophic secret that lurks beneath the 
cabalistic numbers they employ. A talent for 
designing may exist apart from a talent for mo- 
delling ; and the first, perhaps, may be called the 
poetry, and the second, the prose of painting or 
sculpture. But the greatest statuaries excel in 
both. Thorvaldson is a striking example of this ; 
and if I may judge from what I have seen 
and heard, he can actually tell a story in marble, 
i;ivalling the sublimity of an epic poem. Chan- 
trey's genius is more peculiar ; but for ease, force, 
truth, and grace he has no rival at home or 
•abroad. 



CURLING— Mr CARNIE'S CURLING 

RINK. 

The time is not distant when the game of cur- 
ling was little known out of Scotland, or even 
within it, benorth the Forth. But the taste for 
this manly sport has increased greatly of late 
years, and in various parts of England as well as 
of America, the broom and the channel-stone are 
put in requisition with the same regularity that 
winter comes round. In the course of last year, 
several hundred pairs of stones were exported to 
Canada ; and it may be worthy of remark, that 
the best material for the manufacture of these is 
found at Ailsa crag — one of the most remarkable 
rocks in the world — and particularly on the side 
of it facing Girvan. To fashion and balance the 
stones properly, requires a very good workman, 
and the few that are known to excel in the art, 
have great reason to be satisfied with their earn- 
ings. 
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In the whole range of rural sports, I know no- 
thing more exhilarating than a spiel on the ice, 
where the players are numerous and well matched 
— ^the stakes a dinner of beef and greens, and the 
forfeit the honour of rival parishes. Whether 
we mingle with the eager throng, orpreambulate 
the banks of the frozen lake, on the principle 
that ** distance lends enchantment to the yiew," 
the scene abounds with points of interest that 
might well afford scope for the pencil of a Wilkie, 
or the pen of a Scott. First, we have the icy arena 
itself, scooped at the bottom of some quiet vale, 
•fringed with reeds« from which the wild duck 
rises whirring on the wing, and skirted with 
alders, whose beautifully feathered and fantastic 
tops seem even more engaging than when nursed 
into foliage by the beams of May. All around is 
blank and dreary — the snow-flake freezes as fast 
as it falls — ^the sun seems level with the horizon's 
verge — ^the hills make the spectator cold to look 
at them ; and every thing, in one word, conspires 
to complete the picture of a winter's day. But 
the courage of men bent on the favourite amuse- 
ment of curling is not easily damped by the in-» 
clemency of the elements ; on the contrary, their 
spirits seem to mount as the thermometer falls^ 
and nothing pleases them more than a feeding 
storm, and along with that, the prospect of a 
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long lease of " their roaring play/* Arrived 'at 
the scene of action, all is bustle and animation, till 
the stones hay e-beendistributedy assorted, claimed 
— prinks measured, tramps fastened, tees fixed> and 
the order of battle cotapletely arranged ; and as 
these preliminaries are speedily settled, to it the 
parties set with all the anxiety of those who con- 
tend for a much higher prize. Lots, perhaps, are 
t5ast for the first shot, and the greatest novice in- 
vited to deliver the first stone; and should his arm 
lack the proper pith, that instant a dozen brooms 
€tre raised to help the laggard over the hogg score. 
A second, a third, a fourth succeeds, and so on, • 
till the line stretches a tolerable length, though 
not by any means to the " crack of doom;" and 
each man is warned by his respective friends to 
plant, if possible, an excellent guard — dislodge 
this stone and cover that — open up one port, and 
close another — play soft or strong, outside or in- 
side, as the occasion may require — and steer as 
closely by the signal broom, as the mariner, when 
warned by similar devices, threads his watery 
way, through sand banks and shallows. As the 
sport deepens, it is amusing to contrast the bustle 
that obtains in one little spot with the stillness 
that broods over the external world ; while the 
hills above are silent and dark, the shining lake 
below is instinot with life, and resoimds with 
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sounds of mirth and glee, which, borne along on 
the elastic air, invade the solemn loneliness that 
feigns ttround, till echo itself takes up the tale, 
ahd tepeai^ in broken fragments the curler's vo- 
eabulary. At length, as the more veteran play- 
ers advance to decide by their skill the fate of 
the side, the interest becomes intense, and gives 
rise to so many calculations of what is to be done 
and what avoided, such bustling to and fro, as 
must appear a perfect mystery to the uninitiated. 
The last wary shot booms athwart the ice as if 
^impelled by magic, and while every port, to an 
on-looker, seems closed, finds its way imder 
the guidance of a powerful arm and steady 
eye, through passages rivalling the intricacy of 
the walls of Troy. Then follow the shout of 
victory and the murmur of defeat, till the con- 
test is renewed under the mingled emotions of 
hope and fear — ^the vanquished trusting that the 
tables will foe turned, and the conquerors confi- 
dent they will remain the same. At this stage 
of the business, which may be aptly enough des- 
cribed as Act the first of the curling drama, the 
« grey-beard" is appealed to, and the glass hand- 
ed round, accompanied by rations of bread and 
cheese— appliances which custom renders needful ; 
and when the combatants, while flapping. their be- 
numbed bands^ feel their stomachs warmed and 
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their strength recruited, to work again they set 
with fresh vigour, the one party bent on recovering 
the ground they unfortunately lost, and the other 
determined to retain the laurels they have already 
won. In a trice the eager players are marshalled, 
and the broom put in requisition as before ; again 
the stones boom away and away, meandering here^ 
meeting there, and whirling from the collision 
like the urchin's top at school ; again shot suc- 
ceeds shot, and game follows game, until the con- 
clusion of the honspiel, or the approach of even- 
ing proclaims that it is time the sport should 
surcease, and the combatants wend their way to 
the nearest clauchan^ to enjoy their favourite 
feast of beef and greens. And now the scene 
changes entirely, though as the savoury viands 
load the board, all feel the effects of the keen 
mountain air, and make so good a use of their 
time while the opportunity serves^ that the busi- 
ness of eating becomes nearly as noisy as the busi- 
ness of play; rounds of com beef, flaggons of 
home-brewed, disappear with a rapidity that is 
truly astonishing, and of which no adequate con- 
ception can be formed by persons whose appetites 
were never whetted by a day on the ice. But the 
clamour of dining ceases at last, and anon the reek- 
ing bowl shines like a planet of the first magnitude, 
the glasses like satellites that reflect its light ; the 
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songy the laugh^ and the jocund tale go round ; 
the leaders of the spiel, the heroes of the well- 
fonght icy field, are pledged in bumpers filled to 
the brim ; and as the moming*s exploits are dis- 
cussed and re-discussed» and new plans formed 
for the morrowi even the most inexperienced feel 
the influence of the esprit de carpt, and fight all 
their battles over again. The storm without 
gives additional zest to the revelry within ; spring, 
summer, and autumn are the seasons of toil — 
winter the appropriate period of rest; and every 
hardy yeoman who has done his duty, who had 
gone to bed late^ and risen betimes^ till his crops 
were in the barn-yard^ and his cattle in the stall, 
so far from brooding over the evils of high-rents 
&aA falling markets, trusts that better days are 
in store for him, that he will be spared to see 
many a Christmas come round, when he may 
give care to the winds, and yielding unresistingly 
to the spirit of the times, float down the ourraat 
of universal festivity. 

Previous to the discovery of Professor Leslie, 
there are few, I suspect^ who would have credit- 
ed the possibility of ice bemg generatedin a com- 
mon room, heated to the temperature of 65^, by 
means of an apparatus so simple and portaUe 
that the spectator sees unfolded^ step by step, 
the beautiful process of crystalliasation, from the 
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first projection of a series of spikes (hardly more 
tangible than the tiny cable with which the mocnr 
i^ider moors his web to a tuft of heather) till the 
gradud consolidation of the watery surface. Yet 
the thing has been done. And previous to the 
introduction of that new and wonderful power 
which ''can engrave seals, embroider muslin, 
forge anchors, cut steel into ribbands, and lift a 
ship of war like a bauble in the air," still few- 
er dreamed or would hare belieyed that a tem- 
porary ice-house could be constructed within a 
few feet of a steam-boiler, for the purpose of 
supplying amateur voyageurs with iced*>punch 
and iced jellies, amidst the fiercest heats of June 
and July — and transporting to the very base of 
Ben- Lomond the boasted comforts of the '* Salt- 
market." Yet the thing has been done. And 
to come more immediately to the business in 
hand, who, within the last twelve months, could 
have supposed it possible that curling could be 
conducted on scientific principles, by economis- 
ing not caloric but cold, or rather turning it to 
the best account. Yet here again the thing has 
been done, and the lovers of that ancient sport, 
by submitting to a very trifling expense, may in 
some measure render themselves independent of 
the elements. The merit of this discovery be- 
longs to Mr John Camie, of Largs, who three 
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years ago succeeded in forming a coiling rink, 
weeks before the ice wonld bear in any other 
quarter, within eighty yards of the sea-coast, and 
so near the smoke of his own kitchen, that he 
could tell by casting his eyes in the proper direc- 
tion^, every time the cook mended the fire A 
circumstance so novel was not only bruited abroad 
in Ayrshire, but even reached the town of Dum- 
fries, and was shortly noticed in one of the 
Journals of that town. But since that time, I 
have conversed with Mr Camie himself, who 
visited Dumfries in October last, and am now in 
a situation to explain every thing connected with 
the invention. 

In forming an artificial curling rink, the first 
thing to be done is to select a suitable piece of 
ground, levelling and freeing it from grass and 
weeds ; the bottom must then be lined with clay, 
to^prevent any material absorption of water. A 
little lime mixed with the. day has the efiect of 
killing and cheeking the mining operations of 
worms ; and in the .absence of limfe, a small quan- 
tity of coal-tar spread on the surface will serve 
the very same purpose. The walls, so to speak, 
of the rink, and which need not be above five 
inches in height, are formed in the same manner as 
the bottom, with this exception that the clay is 
sloped and covered .with a thick layer of t^rf, to. 
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prevent the sides and ends from being broken. 
The rink originally formed by Mr Camie is 44 
yards long by 7 yards broad ; but if he had the 
work to do over again, he would enlarge its di- 
mensions to 60 yards by* 11. The additional 
space would afford scope for two rinks, and the ice, 
however thin, is found so true and keen, that the 
player requires "roopi and verge enough." Little 
more than a hundred carts of clay completed the 
pond formed at Largs, and this was the principal 
item of expense. Now, in ordinary circum- 
stances, a few neighbouring heritors or farmers, 
by sending their carts to the clayhole in the morn- 
ing might have a pond ready to curl on at night. 
Farm-servants in winter are often half idle, and 
the whole outlay in such a case would be a few 
bottles of whisky to the men. And the pond 
or rink once formed, nothing is more easy than 
to cover with water. To produce ice to the 
thickness, let us say, of a quarter of an inch, on 
such an area as is described above, about 500 gal- 
lons of water will suffice ; but, where haste is re- 
quired, the fourth part of the quantity will be 
found sufficient, and may be applied by two men 
in the course of an hour, wiio of course find it no 
great hardship *to walk backward and forward 
and sprinkle the surface with the roses of water- 
ing-pans. The water freezes as fast as it falls. 
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and many coatings of ice will be formed before 
the men have completed their task, and within 
the time just specified. Where the water is 
deep and the resistance slight, successive nights 
of frost must occur beforb the curler dare trust 
tumself on the icy platform; but for this Mr Camie 
has discovered a remedy* As the bottom of his 
pond is finn and hard, it becomes. ». it were, a 
iahk of ice, and that too when the thermometer 
merely oscillates at the freezing point; and I can 
compare his operations to nothing more apt than 
a gilder silverizing a huge mirror or plate of 
glass. The thought was happy — the idea most 
ingenious; and in all probability before many 
years dapse, rinks similar to the one at Larirs 
wiU be^ed in every district where curUng I 
known» During many seasons we have no abid- 
ing frost ; in others almost none at all ; and even 
under the most favourable circumstances, a com- 
pany of curlers must often ascend hills and tra- 
verse moors, in search of a proper arena for their 
favourite sport. Thanks therefore to the man 
who has taught us to scoop a curling rink with 
the same certainty that- we level a bowling green, 
and obviated all the accidents of drowning and 
drenching that sometimes occur on those lochs 
which are as deep in the middle, if not at the 
sides, as the hills around them are savage and high. 
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During the summer or autumn of the present 
year, Mr Camie improved his curling rink great- 
ly. After two years' experience, he found an ob- 
jection arising from weeds and worms ; and to ob- 
viate this he employed workmen to stick a num- 
ber of small stones into the clay ; over these a 
roller was drawn repeatedly, and the mass when 
thus consolidated became nearly as £rm and hard 
as a road thoroughly Macadamised. Not con- 
tented with this, he spread a mixture of lime and 
sand over the clay to the depth of an inch and a 
half or more, levelling the surface with the roller 
as before ; and iC a barrel or two of Roman ce^ 
ment wei:e superadded,, or even used as a substi- 
tute for the sand, the inventor is of opinion that 
the pond would remain perfect for many years 
without requiring the slightest repair. But for 
ordinary purposes, a mass of well-levelled clay, 
sprinkled with lime, with sides and ends a few 
inches high» is quite sufficient, and though it may 
suffer from worms and the vicissitudes of wea- 
th^^r, a, v^y little care will put everything to 
rights on the recurrence of winter. To prevent 
the ice from being cut up with tramps, Mr Car- 
nie places at the ends of the links moveable 
pieces of. sheet iron, frosted both below and above, 
and by ni^e^ns of this simple device the curler ob- 
tains an excellent rest for hi&.feet, and stands 
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not only firm but low. Tramps elevate the player 
too much, and every body knows that the nearer 
the curler stands to the ice he is the more likely 
to make hU shot effectual. Independently of 
this, the tramps disfigure the ice by throwing up 
dirt, and are now dispensed with where curling is 
practised on the most approved principles. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY— SCOTTISH 

CLERGY. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land is as pure a democracy as ever existed. Its 
members, whether lay or clerical, are simply de- 
legates chosen by the Presbyteries, while the Mo- 
derator himself, so f^ from holding a lengthened 
lease of oiOdce, is removeable at the end of a single 
year. His chief business is to preserve order, to 
listen patiently to all who address him, exchange 
bows with the I^^rd Commissioner, hold levees, 
give public breakfasts, and act as the accredited 
organ of communication between the Crown and 
the venerable body over which he presides. In 
some respects he bears a close resemblance to 
a Parliamentary dignitary who is called the 
Speaker, by way of distinction, but who very 
rarely utters a word unless it to be to hint, in the 
language of courtesy, that there is such a thin^ as 
being out of order. When the chairmaii of St. 
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Stephen's is laid on the shelf, he is sure to figure 
as a Peer of the realm, but no such honour can 
possibly await a Presbyterian President. On 
quitting office he retires to the bosom of his own 
family, descends to the level of his untitled bre- 
thren, and in a majority of instances, b little 
more heard of until he has paid the debt we 
must all pay, when, among other proofs of his ta- 
lents and respectability, it is mentioned that he 
had arrived at the highest honours of the Scot-f 
tish Church. It has been stated that the As* 
sembly is a pure democracy, and the position 
might be illustrated by numerous examples. 
The King is the head of the Church of England, 
and as he sends a representative annually to Ed- 
inburgh, foreigners may imagine that he occupies 
a similar situation in the Scottish Church. But 
it is not so. The Commissioner, it is true, con- 
stitutes and dissolves the venerable Assembly 
in the name of the King, but before the words 
have well escaped from his lips, the Moderator 
rises and fences the Court in the name of an in- 
finitely higher power — that of his divine and 
blessed Master ; and thus by a paction, tacit rather 
than written, and which may be dated from the 
time of Charles the Second, the constitution 
of our Church is monarchical in appearance, but 
independent and d?Qiocraticai in reality. Ii% 
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every other respect an automaton that could nod 
assent at the proper places, and articulate a few 
set phrases,, might discharge all the functions of 
a Lord Commissioner.. His Highness takes no 
share in the debates — 'is never called on to give 
a vote — ^rarely sits out a whole sederunt, and in 
short appro^chest so nearly to an absolute nullity, 
that instances are on record in which the busi- 
ness of clerical legislatiop proceeded passing- well 
withput him. Among other claims to notice, the 
Genera} Assembly is the only remaining relic 
of an independent legislature, and it is impossible 
to view, without deep interest, several hundred 
divines and elders, drawn from the most op- 
posite parts of Scotland, and assembled under 
the spire of SU Giles, where the indomitable 
Kaox — ^the William Tell of Presbyterianisni— 
thundered, forth his anathemas against^ the 
errors of popery. In a political point of view, 
the functions of the Assembly may not- be 
important; but, in every thing relating to reli^ 
gion and education, it is the last and highest court 
of appeal ; and cpnsidering the frequent changes 
of the reverend delegates and the distance 
that lies between their several homes, the power 
of correcting abuses could not.be confided to safeir 
bands. We hear much of the evils of piu'ty- 
spirit, but I suspect parties^ whether in^the af- 
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fairs of Church or State, act and re-act yery be^ 
neficially. At sea a calm is generally more to 
be dreaded than a storm, and the same thing 
holds good on land, though the remark may 
not be so level to common apprehension. If 
our feelings and passions were never agitated, 
a general apathy would pervade the land, and 
were there no party topics to stir — ^no gauntlet 
to throw down, where would be the outlet for 
eloquence and talent? If we add to this the 
distinction that is gained by holding forth in the 
Kirk Aide — of preaching to alarge city audience, 
and thus becoming known to public men — to 
those who wield the- lever of patronage, a clergy- 
mast has doubtless-many motives for becoming a 
delegate, besides that of faith&illy discharging 
his duty, in his capacity of clerical legislator. 
Indeed, I question whether his time would be 
idly spent, were he to visit Edinburgh every^hree 
or- four years, for no other purpose than to buy 
his wife a new gown, and make some small addi- 
tions- to the family library. There is actually 
sucba thing as mental ventilation^ and every man 
who is fated to rusticate remote < from the great 
worM, should embrace every, proper opportunity 
of dining occasionally. in a large party — of en- 
larging the sphere of his oblservation — of con- 
tacting new, reviving, old and cherished friend- 
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ships, and stimulating his mind as well as his 
body by a change of air, exercise, and society. 

In every numerous order of men there are 
weak as well as erring brothers ; but if we take 
the Scottish clergy, all in all, there is certainly 
no similar order with whom they will not bear an 
advantageous comparison. The very difficulties 
they have had to encounter in fighting their way 
to learning, competence, and respectability, is a 
circumstance that tells prodigiously in their fa- 
vour. He who has been the architect of his own 
fortune, whatever that fortune may be ; who has 
passed through various gradations of society ; 
who has guaged the feelings of high and low, is 
not very apt to be puifed up with every wind of 
prosperity, or to forget, while he is seated at the 
board of the peer, that he was cradied and nur-x 
tured in the peasant's cot. Dr Paley, I recol- 
lect, in enumerating the great advantages of 
Episcopacy, mentions, among other things, that 
it provides a class or description of clergy corres- 
ponding with all the different orders of the state ; 
that the high-minded peer, whom no curate could 
approach but with cap in hand, finds his equal in 
a bishop or archbishop, and is thus brought into 
frequent contact with a monitor who may do much, 
by precept as well as by example, to restrain 
him from vice and incite him to virtue. The far- 
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mer or tradesman, on the other hand, whose no- 
tions of a great clerical dignitary are so refined 
and exalted, that he would be apt to tremble if 
brought into his presence, finds a fiiend and com- 
panion in his neighbour the curate, who enters 
into all his little interests, and is not above shar- 
ing his hospitality and reciprocating his confi- 
dence ; and that thus the nmchine of church and 
state, though somewhat analogous in some of its 
parts, works exceedingly well in practice. This 
reasoning is ingenious and specious ; but I must 
be permitted to doubt whether it is anything 
more. That the dUtinguis of the hierarchy are 
allied to the nobility in everything that reg^ds 
wealth and station, nobody, of course, will attempt 
to deny ; but, at the same t)me, it may be fairly 
questioned whether the possession of enormous 
wealth is the best legacy that can be bequeathed 
to a churchman, *' Give me neither poverty nor 
riches," was Agur's pious and excellent prayer, and 
the same sentiment should dwell on the lips, and 
be uppermost in the thoughts of every labourer 
in the vineyard of Christ, It is safer to look up 
to, than to look down from, great heights ; and it 
is a melancholy fact in the history of our species, 
that the mind may become giddy as well as the 
brain. He who associates frequently with cour- 
tiers, is apt to become.a courtier himself^ and. 
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perhaps, there are far more churchmen who in- 
sensibly slide into the manners of grandees, than 
nobles who cultivate the habits of bishops. Of 
the church of England I would speak with all 
possible deference and respect; many of her 
sons have shed a sort of halo around human na- 
ture ; but if there be stars of the first and second 
magnitude, there are also, I fear, nehultE behind, 
and I am speaking of the system in an abstract 
sense, rather than of those by whom it is either 
graced or discredited. And of this fact I feel 
fully assured, that when even Princes are about 
to close their mortal career, it is not so much the 
rank as the character of a clergyman that wiU 
make him a welcome visitor at the bed of death. 
Oh, no ! The humblest curate inall England, who 
is a stranger to every throne, but the throne of 
grace — ^whose life has been everything that is love- 
ly and pure — ^who has no ambition but to win souls 
and work out his own salvation, he, undoubtedly 
above all others, is the man in whom a dying So- 
vereign would confide, and, even part with half his 
kingdom to procure an interest in prayers which 
are as incense scattered on the altar of heaven. A 
bishop, it is true, may be such a man, but in that 
case it is the-robe of humility, not of office, that 
recommends him to the favourable notice of sin^ 
ners ; and this point conceded, what, I ask, be^ 
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comes of the argument of one of the greatest wri- 
ters in the- English language ? 

With a very few exceptions, the pastors of 
Scotland are alike strangers to the wide extremes 
of riches and poverty. In dieir lot the prayer of 
Agur is fully realized, and they steal through 
life in a happy mediocrity, which contributes not 
a little to nerve their minds and strengthen their 
hands for every duty they are called on to perform. 
Curates at one time* were worse paid than jour- 
neymen tradesmen, and the very poverty into which 
they were sunk, and the shifts to which they had 
recourse to eke out the pittance allowed by law». 
divested their calling of much of that respect and 
sacredness, wanting which, no minister can be 
either eminently useful or happy. But Presby- 
terian parity is a beautiful corrective for all such 
evils. If a country clergyman be not respected, 
it must, in almost every case, be his own fault ; 
his profession puts him on a level; with the high- 
est in the- land; he holds lus situation advitam 
aut> culpam, and 1ms the same claim to his annual 
stipend as the heritors who pay it have to their 
estates. Residing in a sequestered glen or strath, 
he has few temptations to lure him from the path 
of spiritual duty ; he is attached to his flock and 
is beloved in return ; has taken many times a mo- 
ral census of the whole parish^ whiob i$ ^graved 
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on the tablets of his heart and mind, and, in all 
probability, can name every one of his people, 
from the child he last christened to the grand- 
dame of ninety. The utility of such a man is in- 
calculable, and it is not so much his ministrations 
in the pulpit as his labours out of it, that diffuse 
far and wide the beneficent stream of moral in- 
fluence. In every large city there are thousands 
who burrow in lanes and alleys, and live as if re- 
ligion were unknown in our land; but in the 
country every man knows and feels that the re- 
cording angel has a deputy on earth, and where 
no higher motive operates, the salutary effects of 
this species of censorship may be guessed at from 
the fact, that in one large manufacturing district 
the calendar is frequently heavier than in all the 
other counties of Scotland put together. 

The temperate habits of the Scottish clergy 
may be inferred from what is known of their 
average longevity. At every little interval, we 
hear of pastors that died in the eightieth or nine- 
tieth year of their age ; and probably this is the 
principal reason why their "Widow's Fund," 
unlike most other friendly societies, continues to 
prosper more and more. Very few ministers re- 
main bachelors all their lives ; generally speaking, 
a church is the first acquisition, and a wife the se- 
cond, and so far as I have had an opportunity 
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of judging, most of them rear very numerous 
families. And here again they have done mid 
are still doing the British empire essential ser- 
vice. In the army and in the navy, at the bar 
and in the counting-room, their sons are prover- 
bial for aptness and activity ; while their daugh- 
ters, ¥rith fewer exceptions than will be readily 
imagined, become from the force of early habit, 
excellent wives and most affectionate mothers. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, when his eldest son set 
out on his travels, had little to present him with 
save a Bible and a father's blessing; and the 
well-educated youths to whom I am alluding, 
are often enough placed in the same predicament. 
And it is, perhaps, this very circumstance that 
enables them to distance in the race of life, hun- 
dreds if not thousands who were higher bred and 
better bom ; but who discover in the end that 
there is no patron half so instrumental as well 
directed talent, and almost no difficulty which 
persevering industry will not overcome. How- 
ever poor a clergyman's son may be, he has many 
advantages. With the good and discriminating, 
his father's character is a passport to favor ; and 
the recollection of the circumstances under which 
he was reared, and of the respectable lineage from 
which he has sprung, stimulates and solaces his 
mind by turns. He knows that there are affec- 
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tionate hearts that yearn for him iir whatever 
land his lot may be cast ; parents who sympathise 
in all his joys and sorrows ; who, in retiring to 
rest, or opening their eyes to the light of day, 
never fail to remember him in their prayers ; and 
to whom it would be the greatest earthly comfort 
to see him seated, when his toils are over, at that 
hospitable family hearth, round which he gam- 
bolled in his boyish days. 



ANOTHER YEAR. 

In entering upon a new year, nothing seems 
more natural — and, in a moral sense, few things 
are more useful — than a disposition to pause and 
look back on the old. Hard as our fate, or 
clouded as our prospects may have been, the 
pleasing consciousness that we can still open 
our eyes upon that glorious luminary, which has 
just described another cycle in the march of time, 
while so many of our friends and kindred have 
gone down to the grave — some like a shock fully 
ripe, others like a flower blasted in its prime — 
is a circumstance fitted above most others to 
make us turn our eyes inward, commune with 
our own hearts, and inquire, with all due serious- 
ness, whether our advances in that wisdom which 
points beyond the present mortal scene, have 
been at all proportioned to our lengthened years, 
and multiplied opportunities. When tried in this 
balance, all of us, alas ! must be found wanting v 
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since even the best man breathing must be con- 
scious of many blots in his moral escutcheon — 
many duties delayed or only half performed — ^pur- 
poslss wavering — ^resolutions unstable ; — and were 
it still in our power to begin at the beginning, who 
is there that, on a rigid moral reckoning, would 
iiot stand self-abased, and, throwing his heart into 
his words, candidly confess that he found much 
to avoid, and still more to supply ! The present, 
then — the only tense of time we can call our 
own — ^is the season for retrospection^ repent- 
ance, amendment ; when even the finger of 
astronomy points to the great index by which 
our days are numbered, and the planets as they 
roll are teaching us wisdom. The great Dr 
Franklin, in his auto-biography, exultingly tells 
the world, that, with the exception of one or two 
youthful follies^ he saw so little that was objec- 
tionable in his conduct and actions, that he could 
have willingly lived his life over again. Bat 
this vain-glorious boast — ^this claim to supe- 
rior purity, was hardly ever advanced before, 
and, perhaps, will never be hazarded again. 
Franklin, undoubtedly, was a man among a mil- 
lion ; every one has heard of his discoveries in 
physics, his contributions to ethics and general 
philosophy ; and the voice of the whole civilized 
world responds to the beautiful inscription tm 
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statue at Baltimore : '' He wrested the light- 
ning from the gods, and the sceptre from tyrants." 
In all that concerns his literary and political ca« 
reer, there is a halo thrown around the name of 
the self-taught philosopher, that will long arrest 
the notice of successive generations ; and if he 
spoke only of the services he rendered to science^ 
or the honours that awaited him in his riper years, 
no one can deny that there have heen few men in- 
deed that had a right to reg^d themselves with 
equal complacency. But the observation alluded 
to has a wider range ; and it is on that score I 
feel constrained to censure the vain-glory of the 
American sage. Only one or two foUiesi to use 
the very mildest term, in a life extending to 
upwards of four-score years I Let no man lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, and thus commit 
the egregious folly of supposing there is no 
eye to mark his backslidings but his own. Let 
him rather reflect on Cowper's beautiful compa- 
rison between the humble bobbiner and the proud 
philosopher, and study, above all things, to think 
and speak of himself with becoming himiility. 
We know, upon the best of all authority, that if 
the great Author of our being were strict to 
mark iniquity against his creatures, that not one 
of them could stand fast for a moment ; and in 
place of being misled by the delusive views of 
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Franklin, let us rather direct our thoughts to such 
men as Newton, Locke, and Barrow — ^men who 
were deeply versed in all the mysteries of science 
— who had gone the whole round of nature and 
art ; yet who, with their dying breath, and all 
the meekness of little children, declared that the 
more they knew the more they were satisfied of 
their own ignorance. And were it necessary to 
add to these examples, I might appeal to the 
amiable and ill-fated Collins, the author of some 
of the finest poems in the English language. If 
ever man was gifted with that genius which too 
often " leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind," 
it was the author of the " Eastern Eclogues" 
and '* Ode to the Passions ;" yet even he learned 
at last to account all things as nothing, and less 
than nothing, as compared with the sublime truths 
of religion; and confessed, on his return from 
the Continent of Europe, that ho had had only 
one book to cheer him on the way, but that that 
book was the best — the New Testament ! 



INUTILITY OF AEROSTATION. 

The ascension of a balloon, like the launch of A 
ship, is truly a spirit-stirrins^ sis^ht : but after the 
first impresL of wonder is oTer/how different 
are the feelings with which we regard these dif- 
ferent objects ! To adopt the words of a great 
writer, ** when the vast bulwark springs from its 
cradle into the bosom of the great deep, all the 
days of battle and the nights of danger which she 
has to encounter, all the ends of the earth she 
has to visit, and all she has to do and suffer for 
her country, rise in awful presentiment before the 
mind ; and when the heart gives her a benedic- 
tion, it is like one pronounced on a human being/' 
This is true, strictly true, and hence a ship ex- 
cites our admiration by reason of its utility. The 
ocean, no doubt, has proved the grave of thou- 
sands of brave men, but if we take a comprehen- 
sive view of the mighty benefits resulting from 
navigation, who can doubt that the good prepon- 

M 
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derates over the evil ? But for our soldiers and 
sailors that fall in battle or perish at sea — ^but for 
those miners that breathe a tainted atmosphere in 
search of substances that minister most material- 
ly to the well-being of society, how short-lived 
would be British supremacy ! Our merchant- 
men that visit every shore — that unite all the 
ends of the e^th, are the connecting links of 
our numerous colonies, and if no bark plough- 
ed the main, how few weavers would ply the 
shuttle ! The mighty inventions of Watt and 
Arkwright would in that case cease to be va- 
lued, and it would no longer in truth be said 
that it was the steam-engine that fought the 
battles of Europe. A hazardous profession is 
a necessary evil ; and for every soldier, sidlor, or 
miner that perishes from accident, or th^ fate of 
war, something is added to our comforts and li- 
berties ; and facilities, so to speak, are afforded for 
driving population far beyond its natural level. 
But can any one of these apologies be urged in 
favour of the art of aerostation? Daring the 
thirty times the unfortunate Sadler* visited the 



* There wat something ? ery melaDcbdIy in the cireamstaBoef ttU 
tending Mr Sadler*! death. Hit latt aieent wat made ftom Bottoo, 
on the 20th September, 1884. The baOoon aroae with great wah» 
limit/, and, after a oontideiable flight, Mr S. attempted lodeioaid 
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clouds^ did he ever make a single discovery ? or 
throw the least light on the causes that govern 
wind and rain, frost and snow, or any other point 
in meteorology? No; from the time of Lunar- 
di till the time of Sadler, the art of ballooning 



at Fox-hUl ^aok, about three miles fivm BhckVoxn. With thti 
viev be tlltev • gnppk inio a hedge $ buty as the lope gare wAjr, 
tbe bakoD reboanded, and pitched him with great violence ag»iotf» 
a neighbooiiog diimney. At this moment he waa teen ^tv^\n£ 
by the lege from the ropee of the car, and recetyed so many severe 
contnsiont on the head and other parts of the body, fliat he died 
the fiilloving morning at an early hottr. A servant that acobm* 
panied lum had nearly shared a similar ^tc'; and, what isadll more 
itauckable, the publican lo whose honse the aeranant was canied, 
aod who immediately took horse to procure a sargson, was so com- 
pletely overcome by his feelings aod etcrtions, that he waa leized 
with apoplexy, and expired within a few yards of his own door 
A &tal acddentbefen Mr Gnfaam a few weeks prevloas— another 
proof chat very lew aeionaata die n natnral deatlk The nseenr at 
Bolton was the thirtieth made by Mr Sadler, and a moat appalling 
story is recorded of one of bis aerial voyages. On that occasion the 
wind carried him into the trish channel, and, as he saw no prospec t 
of being picked op at s«ft, be parted with nearly all his ballast, 
Jmsbaaded bis ^s to the vtmost extent, and detcrmhied to croaa to 
tb« sister kingdom, Wtiile thus aitnnted, his air-ihip, so to speak, . i 
spniog a leak, and as he foresaw what the consequence would be, 
he actually left the car, ascended the silken shrouds of the balloon,.. 
and in that sublimely perilous situation— Angling as it were be- 
tween heaven and earth dosed a rent through which the gas was 
escaping, tnd whioh in the course of a very few minutes would have 
precipitated him into the yawning abyss below. 
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has been perfectly stationary, and indeed has so 
little chance of progressing, that it can only be 
ranked in point of utility, with the dreams of 
alchymy, or the idle notion of a perpetual mobile* 
To inflate a balloon was at one time an expensive 
and difficult process ; but since coal became a sub- 
stitute for tallow, and gas could be bought and sold 
like any other commodity, an aeronaut can itine- 
rate wherever he lists; and hence the frequency of 
aerial voyages. A spectacle so imposing is sure 
to attract crowds of spectators ; and if balloonists, 
like equestrians, rope-dancers, still-vaulters, &c., 
choose to risk their necks that they may put 
money into their pockets, the public certainly 
have nothing to say. But for any practical or 
scientific purpose, the most gigantic balloon is of 
no more use than the paper-kite which the urchin 
flies over the house-top. Limited as the atmos- 
phere of the earth is, who shall ever penetrate to 
its verge? And if the air becomes so much 
rarified on the higher peaks of the Andes, that 
respiration is impeded, and the blood forced 
from the eyes and nostrils, what, I ask, would 
be the situation of the aeronaut, were he to wing 
his way into thin space, without parting with a 
particle of ballast? He could not breathe through 
a tube, as is done in the diving bell, for no pump 
could force up air several miles in height ; and 
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even if it could, the weight of the tube would 
soon arrest the speed of the most superb balloon 
that ever was constructed. These are obstacles, 
I should rather say impossibilities, which human 
ingenuity will never conquer; and hence the 
sameness of all aerial journals, which merely tell 
us, that the Thames, for example, appeared at a 
certain height like a stripe of white, the hills like 
dots, the woods like bushes, and the clouds black, 
blue, red, or grey, according as they were charg- 
ed with aqueous matter, or exposed to the action 
of heat and light. 

From the above premises, it may be safely in- 
ferred, that it is quite impossible that we can 
ever communicate with the fixed stars, or recog- 
nise the infant republics of the moon, even though 
their existence should be threatened by some 
** Holy Alliance," organized by the potentates of 
Jupiter and Mars. Were there any hopes of ac- 
complishing such high doings, I should be sorry 
to damp the passion for discovery ; but, alas ! 
^as ! nature has set limits to human ambition, 
and if ever we are permitted to dive into the 
deeper mysteries of creation, it can only be when 
the spirit,' released from its prison of clay, shall 
pse into the immeasurable realms above, without 
the aid of human vehicles. 



A VETERAN BLACKSMITH.*^ 

Old Deacon Johnston, who lived in the 
reigns of four kings, and was a lad of 17, when 
Prince Charles and his Highlanders visited Dum- 
fries, to mulct the inhabitants of a round sum, 
and were driven away by an excellent rtwe, which 
magnified the mists that arose from Lochar Moss 
into a moving mass of bayonets, paid the debt 
of nature on the 7th January, 1828. If his 
coffin-lid spoke truth, a whole century had 
rolled over his head, during which he must 
have witnessed many marvels, and had seea 



* The above and following biographical sketches appeared 
originally in the Dumfries and Galloway Courier ; boC as the sub« 
jects possess a strong local interest, I felt ansioas to preserve tbem 
for the satisfaction of my townsmen. Characters such as the Black- 
smith and Bellman do not appear once in, a century, and I have 
experienced great pleasure in revising and extending the first hasty 
draught of their history. 
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the sun rise and set, and the moon wax and wane 
in the bearens — ^in the one instance thirty-six 
thousand ^ve hundred, and in the other thirteen 
hundred ond odd times. His span, in fact, em- 
braced very nearly 14 years of Sabbaths, and as 
he was a regular church-goer from a mere boy, 
until he became very old and somewhat deaf, it 
seems not improbable that, forenoon and after- 
noon, he had paid nine thousand visits to St. 
Michael's Church, and listened to twice that num- 
ber of lectures and sermons. His father, who was 
a saddler, bred his son to the same trade, but lie 
soon changed it for the more laborious occupation 
of a blacksmith ; and never had Vulcan a better 
representative; never did the anvil ring, the bel- 
lows roar, and the forge blaze under the influence 
of " thews and sinews," that more truly resembled 
iron itself in the great quality of wearing well. — 
In town and country the heaviest sort of smith- 
work was assigned to the Deacon, and though 
the tools he used were of the most primitive des- 
cription, he was allowed to be a very passable 
tradesman. Time, which bends the stoutest 
frames, appeared to make little impression on his ; 
and those who observed the patriarch of 98 walk- 
ing as erect, if not so nimbly, as the youth of 20, 
could not help suspecting that he possessed some 
secret, unknown to the Faculty, of welding and 
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repairing the numerous cracks and flaws occa- 
sioned by the tear and wear of humanity. As fa- 
ther of the Seven Incorporations, the Deacon 
figured at all the merry-makings held by the 
Trades, and it was pleasing to witness the polite 
attention that was uniformly paid to him by his 
younger brethren. Though no maker of speeches 
himself, he lent a greedy ear to the remarks of 
others, and few men that lived in the reign of 
George III. ever pledged so many bumpers to his 
Majesty's health. At the shooting, too, for the 
" siller gun," the deceased was always an object 
of interest, with his cocked hat, snow-white hair, 
buckled shoes, and garments altogether made after 
the fashion of the olden time. His local attach- 
ments all centred in the town of Dumfries, and 
more particularly in that fraternity of which he 
was the oldest and most cherished member ; and 
the man who ventured, in sport or spite, to say 
a single word against the Trades, had formerly 
great occasion to keep out of his way, unless he 
happened to own a head as unsusceptible of clures 
as the stithy on which the Deacon's hammer de- 
scended. 

The Deacon was at one time a married man, 
but his children died in infancy, and as his wife 
also pre-deceased him, he led for a considerable 
number of years what may be called the lone- 
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« 

ly life of a widower. For a long period he was 
a master blacksmith, and had good employment ; 
but he never saved any money. Though decent, 
honest, and of an independent spirit, he was easy 
to a fault on the score of wealth ; and it of course 
took a good deal to keep at bay the only sala-- 
tnander known in modem times — the spark gene- 
rated in a blacksmith's throat. His constitution 
was so good, that he, perhaps, never had a head- 
ache in his life ; yet his habits were the very re- 
verse of temperate ; and those who knew him 
best affirmed, that from the moment he put his 
shoes on in the morning, he was always ready to 
take a gill of whisky ! 

Smuggling at one time was practised most ex- 
tensively in Dumfries-shire and Galloway, and 
the Deacon, when in the vein, used to rehearse 
many amusing anecdotes of thoi hair-breadth es- 
capes he himself bad made, while assisting others 
in the nefarious traffic. On one occasion, and 
long before he had arrived at the honour of a Dea- 
con, he w.as journeying firom some creek on the 
Colvend coast, mounted on horseback, and en- 
trusted with the charge of two or more ankers of 
brandy. As h^ parsed on his way, with the air 
of a cavalier of the olden time, nobody offered 
him the slightest molestation, and he w^ begin- 
i»ing to. congi)atuIate himself on the successful 

m3 
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issue of his expedition, when, on nearing the 
Corbelly-hill, and turning half round in the sad- 
dle, he observed two men, at no great distance, 
posting after him at full speed. As the circum- 
stance seemed suspicious, he put spurs to his 
steed, and lost little time in passing from this 
point to the southern extremity of the town of 
Dumfries. Arrived at a particular part of the 
Lochmabengate, he slackened his pace, and depo- 
sited the brandy with one who knew well how to 
dispose of it^ and then rode leisurely along the 
English road. Before the lapse of many minutes 
the Excise officers hove in sight, and on observing 
that the other had slackened his pace, they con- 
ceived that his steed was fairly " done up," and 
chuckled over the prospect of a goodly capture. 
But they were speedily undeceived ; and great 
was their disappointment, most lengthed their 
faces, and ruefal their looks, when they observed 
that the Deacon rode unencumbered by a single 
wallet. The Deacon^ invited the strictest scni- 
tiny, and saluted the searchers with a loud y^a, 
when they put to the right about and pettishly 
exclaimed, '' clever as ye may think yoursel*, 
your turn will, come some day, and you'll may 
be no get sae easily aff the next time." 

The older class of Dumfresians all recollect 
the Deacon's smithy at the end of the old bridge. 
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and close by the side of the roaring caul. From 
this circumstanoe, he "was as familiar with the 
Nith as if 'he had been born and bred a water- 
kelpy, remembered all the great tpates and in- 
tense droughts that had occured during a long 
succession of years^ and could tell every time the 
town mills had stopped, whether from an over or 
under supply of water, as well as the occasions 
on which the ice was so strong and thick, that a 
fair might have been held, and a bullock roasted 
whole, on the space that intervenes between the 
two bridges. Indeed his memory, stretching as 
it did into the ''dark postern of things long 
elapsed," was very usefuF on one occasion. — 
George III. lived so long that very few per- 
sons had witnessed the ceremony of proclaiming 
a. new King. The constituted authorities were 
rather at a loss how to processd, and therefore took 
council with the oldest man in the south of Scot- 
land. The Deacon had heard two Kings pro- 
claimed before, and as he professed ** to ken a* 
about it," his directions, I believe, were in a 
great measure followed on the imposing occasion. 
In the year 1791, Dumfries-shire was con- 
Tulsed' with a contested election. Annandale was 
for one candidate, Nithsdale for another, and as 
Dumfries happened to be the returning burgh, 
the Deacon, when the day of voting arrived, ab- 
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served, in passing along the high street, a con- 
siderable body of borderers mounted, and drawn 
up in something like regular order. The people 
called them " Sharpens shooters," and the Dea- 
con, after surveying the band for a moment, ex- 
claimed, " Ay, ay, lads — what's a' this, what's a' 
this ? ye look very like as ye wanted a mischief ; 
but if ye're no aff in half an hour I'll hing out the 
blue blanket ! and set the Seven Trades aboot 
ye'r lugs." This speech had the desired effect ; 
the offending steeds were stabled forthwith, and 
perhaps the Deacon's presence of mind contri- 
buted to preserve the peace of the town, and 
avert the calamity of a score or two of broken 
heads. 

Even when a man of ninety-five or ninety-six, 
the deceased supported himself by honest indus- 
try. When unfit for heavy work, he was still 
able to make or mend a lock ; and many persons 
were so considerate and humane that they paid 
him handsomely for what they could have got done 
cheaper elsewhere. More recently, he depended 
for subsistence on the ** Box Funds," and the 
donations of those who had known him in the 
prime and vigour of his days, In October, 
1827, the " Caledonian Hunt" sent hin^ a pre- 
sent of £5, and for the credit of the place it de- 
serves to be stated, that though he unifonnly re- 
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fused to go into the hospital, he enjoyed to the 
last, all the necessaries and even many of the com- 
forts of life. A few weeks previous to his death, 
he was menaced or chased by a raised bull, and 
in attempting to get out of the way he fell and 
hurt himself on a heap of stones. This accident 
confined him to the house, and there can be no 
doubt that the want of exercise and fresh air, 
hastened his dissolution. Had he been able to 
walk about as usual, it seems not improbable, 
from his great haleness, that his span, lengthened 
as it was, would have been protracted a consider- 
able number of years. Requieacat in pace ! 



THE BLIND BELLMAN. 

Old Thomas Wilson, the most veteran bell- 
ringer perhaps in Britain, and who for the long pe- 
riod of 63 years summoned the lieges of Dumfries 
to labour and repose, with all the regularity of the 
clock itself, died on Sunday, the 3d April, 1825. 
The room in the belfray of the mid'-steeple was 
the great scene of Tom*s exploits, and he may al- 
most be said to have died at his post. On the 
Saturday night preceding, at the hour of ten, his 
hands touched the ropes for the last time, and 
though many were astonished both at the short- 
ness and irregularity of the chime, all were as 
unconscious as the bellman himself that he was 
engaged in ringing his own requiem. But it was 
even so. Struck with something like an apoplec- 
tic fit, he struggled, as is supposed, against an old 
chest, cut his head slightly, sank on the floor, and, 
in that forlorn and pitiable situation, remained all 
night in the belfrey, without a friend to help hioL 
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to a cup of cold water; or wipe away the damps of 
death that were fast gathering on his venerable 
brow. For some years previous to his death, a 
person had assisted him in ringing the bells on Sun- 
days, and when the said individual visited the bel- 
frey the following morning, he had to force the in- 
ner door of the steeple before the fate of the de- 
ceased could be ascertained. Though he still 
breathed, he was unable to speak, and was imme- 
diately carried to his own house in a state of utter 
insensibility. A surgeon was sent for, who at- 
tempted to bleed him without success; and 
though every other remedy was tried, he only 
survived till three o*clock of the same day. 

In many respects old Tom was the most inter- 
esting character in the town of Dumfries. He 
was bom on the 6th of May, 1750, old style, and 
had nearly completed his 65th year. Dr Jenner s 
discovery came too late for him ; when a mere child 
he lost his eye-sight by the natural small-pox, 
and had no recollection of ever having gazed on 
the external world. Like other boys he was fond 
of visiting the belfrey of the mid-steeple, and at 
the age of twelve was promoted to the office of 
chief ringer. And never was bell-man more 
fsulthful. For more than half a eentury, Tom was 
at his post three times a-day, at the very minute 
or moment required, whether the clock point- 
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ed right or no, and without, I believe, a single 
omission. In the coldest morning, or the darkest 
night of winter — foul or fair — sunshine or storm 
— there was no rest for honest old Tom ; and though 
sluggards might excuse themselves on the score of 
the weather, his noisy clapper never failed to re- 
mind them that there was at least one man in the 
town up and at his duty. Indeed, such was his 
punctuality, that he was never known to commit a 
single mistake but one, by ringing the bell at 11 
in place of 10 at night. This occurred ia the 
year 1824, and when joked on the subject, he re- 
marked that he " was surely turmng fey " Some 
of his friends calculated, that he rang the bells 
more than 100,000 times, and in these circum- 
stances, it was highly commendable in the consti- 
tuted authorities to make the bells chime, and ho- 
nour his remains with a public funeral. The lapse 
of sixty years produces many changes on men anid 
things, and it may be mentioned as a curious proof 
of the progressive rise of the wages of labour, that 
his salary at first was only 30s. sterling yearly. 
By and bye, it was advanced to £2 ; — from two 
to three — three to five — five to ten — and so on, 
till at last he received what to him was a little 
independency — the high salary of £20 per an- 
num. But, while young and active, this was^ 
not his only means of subsistence. As a mecha^ 
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nic he was more than ordinarily ingenious, and 
made a lathe with his own hands with which he 
was long in the habit of turning various articles 
both of ornament and general utility. In mak- 
ing cocks and pales for brewing-dishes, potatoe 
beetles, tinsmiths' mallets, and hucksters* stands 
for all the country round, the blind bellman was 
quite unrivalled ; and many a time and oft, he was 
seen purchasing a plank on the Sands, raising it 
on his shoulder, though ten feet long, and carry- 
ing it home to his own house, without coming in 
contact with a single object. He also construct- 
ed a portable Break for scutching lint, which he 
farther mounted on a nice little carriage, and in 
this way readily transported both himself and 
machine to any farm house where his services 
were required. His sense of touch was exceed- 
ingly delicate, and he took great pleasure in visit- 
ing the workshops of ingenious tradesmen, and 
handling any curious article they had formed. 
At the time our long-lost Regalia were recover- 
ed, the good old man seemed beside himself with 
joy ; and never to the last did he cease to regret 
that circumstances prevented him from visiting 
Edinburgh, and fieling the ancient crown of 
Scotland. About twenty yeai's ago, the mid- 
steeple was thoroughly repaired, and a splendid 
new cock substituted in the place of the previous 
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old and clumsy weather-vane; and this again 
was a great event for blind Tom. The steeple 
was in a great measure his domicile, and he who 
had so much to do with the base could not be 
inattentive to the ornaments of the capital. Up 
therefore he would go to the top, and though re- 
peatedly requested and cautioned to desist, he ac- 
tually accomplished the perilous enterprise, threw 
his anns around the bqnny bird, and bestowed 
on him a benediction to this effect — that he might 
long continue to indicate as truly the " four 
airts" as he himself indicated the march of time. 
On rejoicing days, during the war, the bellman 
was ever forward to evince his loyalty by mount- 
ing to the bartisan of the steeple, and discharging 
an old rusty fowling-piece which he kept to guard 
himself, and his sole companion, a pet hedge-hog. 
In his domestic economy, he neither had nor re- 
quired an assistant. He fetched his own water, 
made his own bed, cooked his own victuals, plant- 
ed and raised his own potatoes, and what is more 
strange still, cast his own peats ; and was allow- 
ed by all to keep as clean a house as the most 
particular spinster in town. Among a hundred 
rows of potatoes, he easily found his way to his 
own, and, when turning peats, walked as fearless- 
ly among the hags of Lochar Moss as those who 
had all their senses about them. At raising po- 
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tatoes, or any other odd job, he was ever ready 
to bear a hand, and when a neighbour got groggy 
on a Saturday night, it was by no means an un- 
common spectacle to see Tom oxtering him home 
to his wife and children. Being much on the 
streets he was pretty often employed as a guide, 
and many laughable stories are told of the asto- 
nishment of persons whom he had conducted to 
the very extremities of the town, or even a good 
way into the coimtry, on discovering that they 
had been led by a blind man. His local know- 
ledge was very extensive and his memory reten- 
tive to an uncommon degree. On one occasion, he 
was requested to call at the shop of Mr M'Harg, 
grocer, and in crossing the threshold it was remark- 
ed that he paused and lifted his right foot very 
high. On this he was told there was no step ; but the 
old man's memory was quite faithful, and he im- 
mediately remarked, "just four-and-twenty years 
ago I was in this shop, and I'm gye sure there 
was a step then." 

As a bird-nester the bellman had very few 
equals, even among the noisy urchins at school. 
Of his. numerous accomplishments, this, perhaps, 
was the most remarkable, and appears so' strange 
a gift for a blind man, that I now record the fact 
for the first time, on the authority of Mr James 
Robertson, who knew the bellman long and inti- 
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mately, and frequently encountered him in his 
walks to the country. When lounging about 
the fields in spring or summer, he seemed to be 
deeply versed in the language of birds, and as 
often as he heard a particular kind of twittering 
noise, made a dead halt opposite to the spot,, and 
commenced groping among the bushes, from the 
roots upwards. Mr Robertson has seen him da 
this fiequently, and strange as it may appear, he 
had some method of marking the nests he dis- 
covered, and could return to them with the great- 
est ease and certainty. To count the eggs and 
handle the nestlings, afforded the old man the 
purest pleasure, and his fondness for the feather- 
ed tribe was such, that he was careful to conceal 
his movements from the boys, and felt greatly 
annoyed when any of the nests happened to be har- 
ried. For mineral springs he had also a great pre- 
dilection, and would often walk several miles for 
the sole purpose of laving his eyes and palms in 
them of a morning. Occasionally he was accom- 
panied by a friend in his walks, who so^ietimes 
attempted, by way of experiment, tq puzzle him 
as to the locality of particular spots ; but in most 
cases these attempts proved futile in the end, and 
I am even informed that he knew, as if by in- 
stinct, the particular point at which roads met, and 
that even where the unthinking tried to practice 
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on his credulity, never could be persuaded to go 
out of his way. Many similar anecdotes might 
be given ; but I must pause in the detail, and at- 
tempt to do justice to his moral worth. 

To be brief then, Thomas Wilson has left 
behind him an honest fame. As a man he 
was singularly benevolent and kind ; as a Christ- 
ian humble, cheerful, devout, — regular in his 
attendance at public worship and religious so- 
cieties for the diffusion of the gospel. Morn- 
ing and evening he regularly performed his de- 
votions in the steeple, though he was careful to 
conceal this fact from his friends ; and though 
above asking charity for himself, he was never 
ashamed to apply for others^ Many a destitute 
creature, in fact, was more befriended by blind 
Tom, than by persons who had much more in 
their power ; and at the periodical divisions of the 
poor's money, his representations were always 
listened to with the greatest attention both by 
ministers and elders. Every body knew that he 
was perfectly disinterested, and that, so far from 
appropriating any thing to himself, he would 
rather have taxed his own slender means. 
Though humble in station, his moral worth and 
integrity were high, and independently of his age 
and services, a more deserving character never 
carried to the grave the regrets, it may be said, of 
a whole community. 



MR GILBERT BURNS. 

This most worthy and talented individual, died 
at Grant's Braes, in the neighbourhood of Had- 
dington, and on the Estate of Lady Blantyre, 
for whom he was long factor, on Sunday, the 8th 
November, 1827. He had no fixed or formed 
complaint, but for several months preceding his 
dissolution, there was a gradual decay of the pow- 
ers of nature, and the infirmities of age^ combin- 
ed with severe domestic affliction, hastened the 
release of as pure a spirit as ever inhabited a hu- 
man bosom. On the 4th of January, he lost a 
daughter who had long been the pride of the 
family hearth ; and on the 26th of February fol- 
lowing, his youngest son — a youth of great pro- 
mise — died in Edinburgh of typhus fever, just as 
he was on the eve of being licensed for the mi- 
nistry. These repeated trials were too much 
for the excellent old man; the mind which, 
throughout a long and blameless life, had point- 
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ed uDweariedly to its home in the skies, ceased 
as it were to hold communion with things earth- 
ly, and on the recurrence of that hallowed morn- 
ing, which, like his sire of old, he had been ac- 
customed to sanctify, by perpetuating the pic- 
ture of the " Cottar's Saturday Night," he ex- 
pired without a groan or struggle, in peace and 
even love with all mankind, and in humble confi- 
dence of a blessed immortality. 

The early history of Mr Gilbert Bums is so 
intimately blended with that of the poet, that it 
would be a waste of time to attempt to trace it. 
He was nearly two years younger than Robert, 
possessed tkeisame penetrating judgment, and, ac- 
cording to Mr Murdoch, their first instructor, 
surpassed him in vivacity till pretty near the age 
of manhood. Both were early inured to toil, and 
familiar with the hardships of the peasant's lot ; 
both were subject to depression of spirits, and, 
from whatever cause, had contracted the same 
bend or stoop of the shoulders. In other res- 
pects, their frames were cast in a very manly and 
synmietrical mould ; the profile of their counte- 
nances was nearly alike ; the phrenological de- 
velopments not dissimilar; and to sum up all 
in one word, the principal disparity lay in the 
form and expression of the eye, which in Gil- 
1»»«^ was fixed, sagacious and steady — in Ro^ 
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bert, almost always " in a fine phrenzy rolling." 
Their father was a very remarkable man, and 
Gilbert bot'e a great resemblance to his sire. 
His piety was equally warm and sincere; and 
in all the private relations of life, as an elder 
of the church, a husband, a father, a master, and 
a friend, there never, perhaps, was a better man. 
His brother cherished for him the warmest affec- 
tion, and lyiiformly venerated the judgment of 
one who was allied to him in genius as well as in 
blood. His writings, it is true, want that variety, 
originality, and ease, which shine so conspicuous- 
ly even in the prose works of the Poet : but they 
had many redeeming points about them^ His 
taste, too, was as pure as his judgment was mas* 
culine ; and I once heard him mention that the 
two most pleasurable moments of his life were — 
first, when he read Mackenzie's story of La 
Roche; and secondly, when Robert took him 
apart at the breakfast or dinner hour^ during 
harvest, and read to him, while seated on a bar^ 
ley sheaf, the first draught of the ** Cottar's Sa^ 
turday night." 

When the greatest of our bards was invited by 
Dr Blacklock to visit Edinburgh, the subject of 
the present imperfect memoir was struggling ilk 
the churlish farm of Mossgiel, and toiling late 
and early to keep a house over the heads of hi9 
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aged mother and unprotected sisters. In these 
cirdunstanceSy the poefs success was the first 
thing that stemmed the ebbing tide of the for- 
tunes of his family. On settling with Mr Creech, 
in February, 1788, he received, as the profits of 
his second publication, upwards of <£500, and with 
that generosity which formed a part of bis na- 
ture, he immediately presented Gilbert with near- 
ly the half of his whole wealth. Thus succoured, 
the deceased married a Miss Bi^ckonridge, and 
removed to abetter farm, (Dinning, in Dfimfries- 
shire,) but still reserved a seat at the family board 
for his truly veneraUe mother, who pre^^deceased 
him only a few' years. While in JDinning, he was 
recommended to Lady Blantyre, and though my 
memory does not serve me precisely as to dates, 
he must have been an inhabitant of EaM Lothian 
for very nearly a^uarter of a century. H^r Lady- 
ship's'^fftdrs were managed with the 'greatest fi- 
delity and prudence ; the factor and hi» constitu- 
ent were worthy of each other; and in a district 
distingmshed for the skill, talents, and opulence 
of its fieurmers, no man was more respected than 
Mr Gilbert Bums. His wife, who still survives, 
bore him a fimiily of six sons and five daughters ; 
bat o{ tiieseone son and four daughters pre-de- 
ceased theit father. His means, though- limited, 
were always managed with enviable frugality->« 
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as a proof of which I may state, that every one 
of his boys received what is called a classical edu- 
cation. So far as I know, they are all upright, 
promising characters, and have done and are do- 
ing so well in the world, that I would be proud 
to enumerate their names and situations, did not 
delicacy restrain and hamper my pen. 

In concluding this imperfect sketch, I have a 
fact to communicate, which the public will learn 
with unfeigned pleasure, and which should go 
down to posterity on the same '' hotiest page" 
which records the fraternal feelings and high 
generosity of Robert Bums. And it is this : 
The money which the poet lent to the best of 
brothers, so far back as 1788, was only repaid 
in 1820. Gilbert, as I have said, was far from 
affluent ; in early life he had to struggle even for 
existence, and though fortune latterly became 
more kind, he was called on to support a numer- 
ous family, an aged mother, and one or two sisters. 
The knowledge of the fact that his aged parent 
was properly cared-for, was in the poet's eyes a 
full acquittance of all claims; his children too, 
I know, viewed the matter in the same light, 
and repayment under all these circumstances was 
dictated solely by their uncles' scrupulous sens6 
of justice. In 1819 he was invited by Messrs 
Cadell and Davies to revise a new edition of his 
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brother's works; to supply whatever he found 
awanting, and correct whatever he thought amiss. 
He complied with the invitation, and by append- 
ing much valuable matter to the late Dr Currie's 
beautiful Biography, at once vindicated his bro- 
ther s memory from many gratuitous aspersions 
cast on it, and established his own credit as an 
author. In regard to remuneration, his feelings 
were modest and diffident in the extreme ; but a 
literary friend fortunately counselled and kept 
him right, and on receiving payment, the first 
thing he did was to balance accounts to the ut- 
termost farthing, with the widow and family of 
his deceased brother. The letter which accom- 
panied the remittance of the money was in the 
highest degree creditable to his feelings, and 
should be given to the world along with a more 
extended account of its author. 

Peace to the manes of Gilbert Bums ! To me 
it was always a high pleasure to be honoured by 
the friendly pressure of his hand; and though 
the last time I saw him was on the occasion of 
the King's visit to Edinburgh, his patriarchal 
appearance, mild demeanour, sterling sense, in* 
teg^ty and worth, are still fresh in my recollect 
tion ; and I may say of him finally, what his ear- 
ly tutor said of his father, '' O for a world of men 
of such dispositions ! I have often wished^ for 
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the good of mankind^ that it ^ir ere "a»'Custoiaary 
to honour and perpetuate the memory of those 
who excel in moral rectitude as it is to extol 
what are called heroic actions :-^then would the 
mausoleum of the friend of my youth overtop and 
surpass most of those we see in Westminster Ab- 
bey !" 



Mb THOMAS WHITE, 

MATHEMATICIAN. 

(WRITTEK AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH.) 

This excellent man, and profound mathemati- 
cian, expired on Wednesday, the 1st June, 1825, 
in the 67tb year of his age. For more than a 
twelvemonth his health had been declining ; but 
he bore his suiFeriiigs with admirable fortitude, 
and HO far from complaining, took every opportu- 
nity of soothing his relatives and friends by ap- 
pealing to the consolations afforded by the Gos- 
pel, and declaring that even the near approach of 
death was much less formidable than he had ex- 
pected. For nearly half a century, he presided 
over the mathematical department of the Dumfries 
Academy, and well deserved the compliment th^t 
^as once paid him-iiamely, that he addetf ori- 
ginality to talent, and was almost the only man 
oC his day that was qualified to represent Dum- 
fries in the legislature of science. During that 
long period, his dassesj were attended by three 
successive generations'of Duntfriesians, and they. 
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at least, whether maintaining the- high character 
of Scotsmen abroad, or benefitting society by 
the fair exercise of their talents at home, will 
bear me out in saying that his death left a blank 
which may never, in every respect, be supplied ; 
and that, when taken all in all, we may despair 
of looking on his like again. 

Mr White was a native of Hexham, in the 
county of Northumberland. He was bom on 
the 12th April, 1758, and was inducted to the 
charge he so long held in the year 1782, af- 
i :t a comparative trial, in which he foiled every 
competitor, and secured by the early display of 
his talents the friendship and esteem of those 
great ornaments of letters — Dugald Stewart, 
Esq., and the late excellent Professor Robinson. 
Though fond of reading, .and possessed of various 
and extensive knowledge, mathematical science 
was evidently his forte ; and I believe I hazard 
nothing in saying that in the higher department 
of that severe study, he had few equals, and no 
superiors. If proof of this were wanting, it would 
be found in his valuable contributions to the 
scientific Journals published in London, and the 
correspondence he maintained with some of the 
most learned men in the country. But at cer- 
tain intervals he was fond of unbending ; he pos- 
sessed a correct taste for music and poetry ; and. 
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what is rather reoiarkable, wooed the muses with 
considerable success in various patriotic and most 
loyal effusions. 

As a man^ he has not left an honester behind 
him. In all the relations of domestic life, his 
conduct was irreproachable ; and without ringing 
the changes on the hackneyed expressions, " good 
father, husband," &c., I may say at once that he 
was regarded by the members of his own family 
with a feeling of respect approaching to the re- 
verence inspired by the ancient patriarchs them- 
selves. If he had a fault at all, it consisted in 
a certain decision of character which never suf- 
fered him to conceal his sentiments, and particu- 
larly on political topics, even where silence could 
not possibly have implied acquiescence. Among 
strangers a feeling of this kind may have lent a 
cast of sternness to his manner, but his friends, 
who knew his sterling integrity, overlooked a 
failing which '' leant to virtue*s side," and even 
where they differed from him, uniformly acknow- 
ledged that his heart was as warm as his head 
was clear. 

The remains of Mr White were attended to the 
grave by very nearly three hundred individuals, 
including the most respectable inhabitants in 
town, and not a few from the country. The pro- 
cession occupied a considerable space, and as the 
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bell tolled mournfully at intervals, even thd spec- 
tators seemed to testify their regard for the me- 
mory of the deceased. 

Mr White's improvements and discoveries in 
mathematical analysis were — 

1. The negative square root of a^ exhibited 
by actual extraction,, hitherto inferred from in- 
duction alone. — See 6entleman*s Diaries for 
1815-16, signature " Investigator.? See Ley- 
bourne's Mathematical Repository, Yol. III. 

2. Composition of Equations by the addition 
of their components, instead of th^r multiplica- 
tion. — Leyb. Math. Repository, VoL IV. 

3. The Derivation of the Properties of the El- 
lipse, the Hyperbola and the Parabola, by means 
of the Circle, independent of either the " Deter- 
mining Ratio," or the " Cone." — Leyb. Math. 
Repository, Vol, IV. 

4. The Expansion or Development of A ( — 1) ; 
i. e. the square root of ( — ^1) into a complex syra* 
bol. — See his first method in the 1st voL of the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Lon- 
don, printed in 1817 ; and his second method in 
the Gentieman's Diaries for 1821-22. 

5. A Demonstration of the principle that any 
Infinite Series may be the expansion of innume* 
rable different functions. — See the Prize Qnes* 
tions in the Gentleman's^ Diaries,£or 181SM3Q« 
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& Eiiler^s Sioioal^ Fozms investigated, with'* 
out ^mther tentaive eMraideratioii cnr intei^tioo. 
—S0b 1st vol. of the Trans, of the Phil. Society 
of LMidon, printed in 1817. 

7. Application of Indiscriminate Circular Qnan- 
tity to the direct ResoIatk>n of Equations of all 
dimensions^ — ^See 1st vol. of Trans, of the Phil. 
Society, printed in 1817, being Mr White's 1st 
method. His^^ method is^- 

8. On the traDflfimnation of equation's, and 
slowly converging infinite series into others that 
shall have their co-efficients arbitrarily assumabLi 
as given or known by which the direct sind g^ 
neral resoluti<Hi of the one and summation of the 
other is accomplished. — See Leyb. Math^.-Repo^ 
sitory. No XVIII. The above is his first me- 
thod for the summation of series, and his second 
method may be expected to appear in No. XIX 
of the Repository (which is not yet published), 
being his answer to the 12th q.nestion proposed 
by him in No. XVIII. 

8. The Derivation of the hitherto undiscover- 
ed law which regulates die Formula for the in- 
vention of Infinite Series-— Occurred in 1821. 

10. The treatment of Exponentials, hitherto 
considered beyond the reach, of analysis. Oc- 
curred 1821. 

11. Infisitisimal Excess applied to the Derjk 

n2 
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vatioD — ^first, of the various orders of Infinitisi- 
mals — and, secondly, of the differential Calculns, 
without employing either motion or ultimate ra- 
tios, or the development of analytical functions* 
Occurred 1822. 

Of the last three papers, copies were sent to 
most of the scientific gentlemen in Great Britain, 
and to the celebrated Count Laplace, and M. de 
la Croix of France ; and for each of these pa- 
pers, Mr White received the thanks of the Board 
of Longitude. — For many years past, his princi- 
pal correspondent was Dr Olinthus Gregory, of 
the military academy of Woolwich* — a gentle- 
man as well known to the Christian as to the 
scientific world. 



MR JOHN KENNEDY. 

(WRlTTZir AT TBK TIMK OF HIS DKATH.) 

Public cliaracters are public property, and it * 
is on this principle that I venture to notice^ 
thus early, and of my own accord, the death of 
Mr John Kennedy, who closed, on Saturday, 
the 28th Oct., 1826» his long career of 'private 
worth and public usefulness. As a man, he has 
not left a better behind him ; as a teacher, his skill 
was eminent, his temper admirable ; and of the 
thousands of youth he instructed in penmanship 
and the French language, there are few who will 
not heave a sigh and drop a tear when they learn 
that their excellent preceptor is no more. Like 
the late Mr White, he was completely identified 
with the town of Dumfries; and if I may so 
speak, there are some who will hardly look upon 
it as the same place^ now that almost the last of 
ihose^landmarks is removed, that for nearly half a> 
century graced and distinguished its moral 
.boundaries^ Every boy and girl that entered. 
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his school: cherished for him through life the 
most affectionate feelings ; and he possessed be- 
yond all men I ever knew, the happy art of 
shaming children out of their little foibles, and 
managing and improving the most untoward 
tempers. The ceaseless vigilance and uniform 
cheerfulness of'his own mind, established such a 
sympathy between teacher and pupils, that the 
ferula with him was a useless instrument; he 
wanted not, he needed not its ugly intervention, 
long before the name of Sheriff' Wood was 
known ; and yet his class-room was always re- 
markable for the strictest order and' subordina- 
tion. A look, a word, a well-timed joke,, a. little 
innocent raillery, awed into submission the most 
idle and obdurate ; and hence impressions were 
made in early life, which riper years, time and 
distance only served to deepen. Kindly himself, 
he begat kindly feelings in others. If a Dum- 
friesian happened to emigrate to the East or 
West Indies, " How is Mr Kennedy?" was al- 
most the first question that was put to him by 
his townsmen ; and there wa» an indescribable 
something about the man altogether that made 
every heart warm at the mention o^ his name. 

In his manners, deportment,, f^elings^ princi- 
ples, walk and conversation, Mr Kennedy was a 
Christian and a gentleman — and that i» saying a 
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great deal. Men loved him as well as children, 
and while his health permitted, he was always a 
welcome and cherished guest, at the houses of 
the most respectable families in town and coun- 
try. In early life he travelled in France, mas- 
tered the language, and collected a valuable li- 
brary of French Classics. Xo a certain extent, 
penmanship is, no doubt, a mechanical art ; but 
Mr Kennedy was more than an elegant penman ; 
he received a liberal education,, had cultivated 
successfully different branches of science and art, 
possessed a g^eat fund of anecdote and humour, 
and, in one word, bought golden opinions of all 
men, not by flattery, management or servility, 
but by the constant out- welling of native amiabi- 
lity, and the inherent excellence of his whole na- 
ture. 

Though his funeral was meant to be compara- 
tively private, a numerous body of his old scho- 
lars met by appointment at a particular spot, and 
joined the. procession as it moved along — an un- 
bidden tribute of affection and gratitude,, alike 
creditable to the living and the dead, and which 
brought tears to the eyes of many who witnessed 
for the>fii33t(tiiii& the imposing, spectacle. 



COLONEL DE PEYSTER * 

This veteran in arms, and patriarch in years,"] 
died at his elegant residence in Dumfries, on the 
26th November, 1822. Though of Dutch ex- 
traction, he was a Briton by adoption ; and his 
name is the more intensely foreign^ when given 
as it should be, at full length — Colonel Arentz 
Schuyler De Peysten His grandfather was 
born in Amsterdam, and served in that city as a 
magistrate; but his father, when young, emi- 
grated to America, entered the army, and held, 
for years, the appointment of lieutenant-governor 
of New York, distinguished and even beloved by 



* When Colonel De Pey$ter died, I was requested by ColoDel 
M^Murdo, one of his nearest rdatlYes, to paf a passing tribute to 
his memory. I, of course, complied ; but as niy time was short, 
and my materials scanty, I have been induced to re-write, and 
extend the first hasty sketch of a subject wliich is worthy of ao 
abler pen than mine. 
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all for his bearing as a soldier, and urbanity as a 
gentleman. Hig popularity, in fact, vas un- 
bounded, and of this the principal inhabitants 
were so sensible, that they presented him with a 
magnificent piece of plate, inscribed in the most 
flattering and affectionate terms, which his son 
treasured to his dying day, and to which he might 
have applied, though his modesty prevented him, 
the just and striking sentiment of Shakspeare — 



*< The purest pleasure mortal timet ai!brd 
Is ipotlest reputation.* 



*> 



At the time of his death. Colonel De Peyster had 
entered his ninety-seventh year ; and but for the 
accident that led to his dissolution, his span might 
itave embraced a century or more. As he entered 
the army when a mere boy — sixteen or seventeen 
at most— he held the royal commission for upwards 
of four-8c<Mre years, and was an officer before his 
present Majesty was bom — a distinction that falls 
to the lot of few, and which, in his case, was 
the more remarkable from the nature of the 
services in which his youth and manhood were 
passed.. For more than half a century, he was 
familiar with all the dangers of the " tented 
field" — ^lived fully as much in camp as in quar- 
. ters — ^had studied humanity under every phasis, 
from the palace of the monarch to the hut of the 
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savage — ^from a royal levee to the " palaver" of 
a tribe of North- American Indians. — During his 
long and active career, he*- commanded, at De- 
troit, Michelimackinac, and other parts of Upper 
Canada, during the most stormy period of the* 
war, among nations not only fierce and savage, 
but decidedly hostile to the British Government. 
Yet, by his prudence and foresight— -by the adop- 
tion of measures at once fitted to conciliate and 
overawe— rby combining the talents of the soldier 
and civilian — ^he completely succeeded in detach- 
ing the Indians from the French cause ;. and in 
this way. contributed in no slight degree to the 
safety and consolidation of our trans-atlantie 
possessions. About this time his tent was long 
pitched on the very confines of civilization ; 
and on one occasion he received and suocoured, in 
the kindest manner, a knot of missionaries who, 
abandoning all the comforts of home, had crossed 
the^ ocean, and penetrated to the wilds of Upper 
Canada, with the view of extending their Mas- 
ter's kingdom, and sowing, amidst every species 
of discouragement, the good seed of . Christian 
knowledge, in the humble hope that sooner or 
later it would ripen into that happy consumma- 
tion which the writer of these pages once ven- 
tured to antii&ipate in regard to a different and 
still more benighted portion of the world?— 
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Aii4v«liefe tlie forest maotten jaD 
, What tine tbe 1|od leafti hit .den. 
Shall ij^eetly chime the Sabbath bcU, 
And rue the blest abodes of meo. 

A number of years previous^ the warrior in qmes- 
tion served under his uncle, Colonel Schuyler, in 
various other parts of North America ; and. after 
he had ris^i to the same rank, and commanded for 
many years the 8th regiment, he bade, as he no 
douBtthonght at the time, a final adieu tc^he din of 
arms> and set himself quietly down in Dumfries^ 
the natiV'O town of Mrs De Pey ester, and in which 
alt her local attachments centered. This vener-* 
able lady who survived her husband a few yearsi 
had beguiled his cares, and followed his fortunes 
in every situation — at home and abroad — ^among 
savage tribes, and polished communities — ^in the 
most distant stations of Upper Canada, as well as 
in walled and garrisoned cities. Indeed, it may 
be stated without the slightest qualification, that 
there never was a more venerable and respectable 
pair. For a period far exceeding the average 
term of human life, they shared the same bed, 
broke the same bread, and almost ^ drank out of 
the same cup, without being separated for a single 
day; and altogether the ColbneFs bearing to his 
fkrthful- and* loving spouse, bore a greater resemr 
bkmce to what we ween oC;4be age of ohivaW, 
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than to the altered, and, as is feared, not im- 
proved manners of modern times. 

At the stormy period of the French Revolu- 
tion, the ColoneFs zeal and talents were again 
called into exercise in the embodying and train- 
ing of the first regiment of the Dumfries volun- 
teers. On this occasion his military ardour com- 
pletely revived, and his efforts fortunately were 
so well seconded, that in the course of a very few 
moBths. his associates in arms displayed nearty all 
the steadiness of a regiment of the line — a fact 
which deserves to be recorded as equally honour- 
able to the men who so eagerly rallied round the 
standard of order, and the veteran commander who 
was so prompt in extending to them the benefits of 
his experience, and animating them with a portion 
of his own spirit. Of this corps, Robert Bums 
was an original member ; aud it has even been 
whispered, that the private and commandant 
waged, at one time, a paper war, through the 
respectable medium of the Dumfries Journal. 
Among other accomplishments, such as a taste 
for horticulture, natural history, and architectu- 
ral ornament. Colonel De Peyster, through life, 
possessed a g^eat fondness for literature, and a 
ready talent at versification. Of this, ample 
proofs will be found in the volume of pecans 
which he printed privately, for the use of bis 
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friends ; but in the case just alladed to, he was 
at first totally unaware of the name and calibre 
of his poetical antagonist. Secrets, howev^, 
will out, and when he learnt how matters stood, 
he not only retired from the field, bat remarked, 
with the greatest good hnmonr, that there was a 
great difference between Mars and the Moses, 
— ^that to measure swords was one thing, and 
pens another — and that he had no ambition to 
break a lance in an arena in which the position of 
the parties was so completely reversed, that Burns 
became the veteran, and himself the recruit. 

In his person. Colonel De Peyster was tall, 
soldier-like, and commanding; in his manners, 
i*asy, affable, and opem ; in his. affections, warm, 
generous, and sincere; in bis principles, and 
particularly his political creed, firm even to in- 
flexibility. No man, I believe, ever possessed 
more of the principle of vitality. Old age, 
which had silvered his hair and furrowed his 
cheeks, made so little impression on his inner 
man, that those who were oftenest in his so- 
ciety declare, that up to the period of his last 
illness, his mind appeared as active and his 
intellects as vigorous as they had ever been. 
When the weather permitted, he still took his 
accustomed exercise, and walked round the bil- 
liard table, or bestrode his gigantic charger, ap- 
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parentl; with as little difficalty as a man of mid- 
dle age ; and when so mounted, I have often fan- 
cied that I beheld in him the last connecting link 
between the old and new schools of military men. 
In the power of discriminating ^es, and re* 
cognising in a moment every individual he ever 
knew, few men, it is said, possess so much acute^ 
ness as his present Majesty — an instance of 
which talent I am enabled to give. Among his 
other services. Colonel De Peyster commanded 
at one time the garrison at Plymouth, and while 
discharging that duty he had the honour of being 
introduced to the Prince of Wales. This circum-^ 
stance his Majesty remembered perfectly, and 
whileconversing with the Marquis of Queensherry^ 
during his visit to Scotland, he inquired whether 
his old friend the Colonel was still alive. His 
Lordship replied in the affirmative, and at the 
same time stated, that nothing but the advanced 
age and growing infirmities of his spouse had 
prevented him from visiting Holyrood on so in- 
teresting an occasion. " Well," said his Majes* 
ty, ** I am sorry for it ; they were always a lov- 
ing, and must now be a truly venerable couple ; 
for one of the oldest things I remember is, hav* 
ing danced Monimusk with Mrs De Peyster." 

The remains of Colonel De Peyster .were in- 
terred, in St^ Michaers church-yard, on the 
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2d December, 1832, in presence, it is believed, 
of a greater crowd than ever entered or sur- 
Younded its walls rince the funeral of Bums. 
'!^s fitted the occasion, the g;allant old veteran 
was buried with nulitary honours. The staff 
of the Dumfnes^shire miKtia attended, and near- 
ly the whole sorviving meajbers of the Dum- 
fries Vdunteers resumed the habiliments they 
had so long laid aside, as the most expressive 
aiode of evincing their respect for the memory 
of their deceased and revered commander. 
Among'Other mourners, nearly the whole gentle- 
men of Dunfries-shire were present, with the most 
noble the Marquis of Queensberry at their head. 
As the procession passed along, every window was 
filled with spectators, and, with the exception 
already mentioned, it would be difficult to name 
an occaskm on which the sympathy ef the public 
was more universally excited. The Colonel be- 
longed to the Church of England, ' and the ser- 
vice for the dead was beautifully and impres- 
sively read by the Rev. Charles BaUngton. 



CAPTAIN HUGH CLAPPERTON,* 

THE AFHiCAN TRAVELLER. 

Captain Hugh Clapperton was bom at 
Annau, in the year 1788, where his father was 
long established as a surgeon, though his habits 
latterly became irregular, and his means not a 
little impaired. For a considerable period he 
was the only medical man of repute in the place» 
and performed various operations and cures, that 
spread his fame over a considerable district. 
Captain Clapperton's grandfather, who Uved in 
Lochmaben, was not only a physician of eminence, 
but also a man of considerable learning and re- 
search, particularly in mineralogy and antiquities, 
and had collected many curiosities in the district 
mines, and at the site of the camps of Agricola, in 
Dumfries -shire. His name, as well as the pains 



* While preparing the above memoir for the present volume, I 
received many valuable hints from my respected friend General 
Dirom. 
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he bestowed on his son's education, proved so 
good a passport to public favour, that he might 
have acquired an independency, if not a for- 
tune. Unfortunately, however, for himself and 
others, he was careless rather than careful of 
, money; but, on the other hand, it is due to him 
to state, that he married early — ^became a wi* 
dower — ^married again, and was the father of 
no fewer than twenty«one children^ Of the 
fruit of the first marriage, six sons and one 
daughter grew to man and woman's estate, and 
the youngest of these was the justly celebrated 
African traveller. In his person he resembled 
his father greatly — stood at least six feet high — 
had great breadth of chest, and expansion of 
shoulders, and was altogether a handsome> ath- 
letic, powerful man. From circumstances that 
need not be detailed here, he received no classi- 
cal instruction, and could do little more than read 
and write indifferently, when he was placed un- 
der the care of Mr Bry6e Downie — a man of ge- 
neral information, though chiefly celebrated as a 
mathematician, and who, in the opinion of persons 
resident on the spot, has done more towards the 
nurture of the youth of Annan, than any other 
teacher who has resided in the place during the 
last half century. Mr Downie, like Milton, has 
been stricken with blindness in his old age ; but 
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his memory and judgment are Vigorous Still : and 
I can bear testimony to the affection with 'which 
he speaks of the lamented Clapperton. Ufider 
him, the deceased acquired a knowledge of prac- 
tical mathematics, including navigation and.trigo- 
nometrys and I may remark in passing, that the 
same excellent old man was the first who r^'eal^ 
ed the winders of Euclid to the eyes of the ReT« 
Edw^d Irving. Clapperton, who pr6v6d a Very 
apt scholar, as well as a most obliging boy, w^as aU 
most constantly about his teacher's house, and as 
his eye-sight was very weak, he read to him at 
intervals everyday, both from his own thirst of 
knowledge, and the affection he cherished foir his 
earliest friend. For Mr Downie's benefit, rather 
than his own, he frequently catered successfully 
for newspapers, at a time wh^n they wore-seaicier 
than they are at present ; and one gen^man be 
was in the habit of applying to, once said to 
him, though merely in joke, '^ what makes you 
come always to me ; do you suppose you have a 
right to borrow all my papers ?" At first the boy 
was rather abashed, but rallying in a m(»nent» he 
promptly replied, '' I'm sure we neither dirty nor 
keep them long ; and your maids, I can tell ye, 
hang all their washings to dry on Mr Downie's 
hedge." Fergusson, the lecturer, makes particu- 
lar mention of his toils and privations while a 
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ler*s servant, and, if we except the carrying of 
heavy loadS) Glapperton was every whit as hardi- 
ly reared. 

At the age of seventeen, CHapperton was bdund 
an apprentice to the sea, and became the cabin- 
boy of Captain Smith, of the Postlethwaite of 
Mary port) to whose notice he was kindly recom- 
mended by the late Mr Jonathan Nelson, of Port- 
Annan. The Postlethwaite, a vessel of large 
burthen, traded between Liverpool and North 
America, and in her he repeatedly crossed the 
Atlantic — distinguished, even when a mere youth, 
for coolness, dexterity, and intrepidity. On one 
occasion, the ship, when at Liverpool, was partly 
l&den with rock-salt) and as that commodity 
Was thendeat, the mistress of a house, which the 
crew ifrequented, very improperly enticed Clap- 
perton to bring her a few pounds ashore in his 
handkerchief. After some entreaty the youth 
comrplied, probably from his ignorance of the re- 
venue laws; was caught in the act by a custom- 
house officer, and menaced with the terrors of 
trial and imprisonment unless he consented to go 
on board the Tender. He imiliediately chose the 
latter alternative, and shortly after ^ave a brief 
account of what had occurred, and the new ser- 
vice in which he was employed, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr Scott, banker) Annan, and con- 
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eluded, though in modest and diffident terms, by 
soliciting his good offices to procure him promo- 
tion. Mr Scott had long taken an interest in 
the family, and on receiving Clapperton's letter, 
he immediately applied to General Dirom, of 
Mount Annan^ who at that time was employed on 
the staff at Edinburgh, and whose high philan- 
thropy and aniiety to be useful, are too well 
known to be dwelt on here. Very fortunately, 
the General was well acquainted with the late 
Sir Home Popham, the commandant at the Nore, 
and immediately corresponded with him on be- 
half of Clapperton ; and as his amiable lady was 
kind enough to promote the same object, by writ- 
ing to her cousin, Captain Briggs of the Clorinde 
frigate, then lying at the same station, and in the 
act of being fitted out for the East Indies, a 
channel of communication was opisned up which 
proved of great benefit to the future intrepid 
African traveller. Mrs Dirom pressed her suit 
warmly, and succeeded so well, that young Clap- 
perton, on arriving at the Nore, was draughted 
to the Clorinde and introduced to her commander. 
Captain Briggs conyerised with the youthful 
sailor, and on finding him active and intelligent 
beyond his years, he bestowed marks of r^^d 
on him from the first, and shortly after promot- 
ed him to the rank of midshipman — a circumstance 
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which tended in no mean degree to fix his 
destiny, and shape his future fortune in life. 
It has been often remarked, that what at first 
appears to be a misfortune, is sometimes the 
happiest thing that can befall us; and so it 
chanced^ in the jNresent instance. It was Shak- 
speture's curiosity — ^love of nature, or poaching 
propensities, combined with the zeal of a Justice 
Shallow, as a staunch upholder of the game 
laws, that induced him to repair to the city of 
London, become a link boy, consort with players, 
visit the green room, and ultimately bequeath to 
the latest posterity the most glorious dramas that 
ever were penned by mortal man; and on the 
same principle, it may be safely said, that, if 
Clapperton. had not smuggled a few pounds of 
salt, the chances are, he never would have 
figured as an African traveller. Had he stuck 
to the American or coasting trade, he might have 
become first a mate, then a master, then ship's 
husband and part owner ; and finally, retired to 
his native burgh, with a fortune of a few thou- 
sand pounds> and vegetated tranquilly for ten or 
twenty years^ reading the newspapers^ or play- 
ing at billiards in the forenoon, and smoking ci- 
gars and drinking whisky-punch or negus in the 
evening. But where would have been his lau- 
rels — ^where his glory— ^where his zeal in the 
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cause of science — ^where bis defiance of death and 
danger — ^where his niche in the annals of Britite? 
I am aware of what is so often said aboat the 
folly of sacrificing valuable lives to an object that 
can lead to no good. But who can deny that the 
mysterious citj of Timbuctoo,'"' and the still more 
mysterious course of the Niger, are objects of 
deep and genial interest ; and if central Africa 
could be successfully explored, and its rivers and 
lakes opened to steam or common navigation, 
British commerce might become the medium of 
diifusing the blessings of civilization, religious 
light, and civil liberty, over the most benighted 
quarter of the .globe. The national debt of Bri- 
tain could be easier liquidated, than the claims 
of the countty of which I speak. Slavery, 
more than any other cause, has depopulated dis- 
tricts, fomented wars, and made widows and or- 
phans by thousands in Africa ; and a few peace^ 
ful scientific missions* though undertaken witk 
the view of achieving a distant prospective good. 



* The public were informed nearly a jtict ago, that a Frencb- 
man had returned from Timlmetoo, after residing in it for aeooMdnu 
able period, and was just about to astonish the world with his tia • 
Tela and discoveries. The anticipation given of these was meagre 
and unsatisfactory in the extreme, and from the delay that baa 
taken place, I begin to doubt whether they ever existed at all. 
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will hardly atone. in the eye of Heaven for cen- 
turies of oppression, bondage, and blood. And 
even if we take a narrower view of the case, no 
man, it should always be remembered, is compel- 
led to become a travdiler against his will ; and if 
he 13 more smitten with tke love of adventu^, 
scientific zeal, or tha hope of fame, than with the 
acquisition of wealth, the pride of family, or per- 
sonal ease, we should admire rathw than blame 
his conduct, and hallow his memory m the lanr 
guage of Bums — 

" Tboa strik'st the diiU peannt, be sinkf in the dark^ 

Nor SBTcs ercB the wreck of a name ; 
Thou 8trik*6t the yoting hero— a glorious mark ! 

He falli in the blaee of his fame.*' 

Previous to 1813, our sailors, in boarding, us- 
ed the cutlass after aay fashion they pleased, 
and were trained to no particular method in the 
management of that formidable weapon. It was 
suggested, however, that this was a defect, and 
with the view of repairing it, Clapperton and a 
few other clever midshipmen, were ordered to 
repair to Portsmouth Dock-yard, to be instruct- 
ed by the celebrated swordsman Angelo, in what 
was called the improved cutlass exercise. When 
taught themselves, they were distributed as. teach- 
ers over the fleet, and our countryman's clas»- 
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room was the deck of the Asia 74 — the flag ship 
of Vice- Admiral the honourable Sir Alexander 
Cochrane. The Asia was then lying at Spithead, 
and continued there till the end of January, 1814 ; 
but her Admiral had been entrusted with the 
cQmmand of our whole paval force on the coast 
of North America, and was making everything 
ready to sail for his final destination.* Clapper- 
ton's services as a drill sergeant, were to be per- 
formed during the passage out to Bermuda, and 
he was afterwards to make the best of his way to 
the Canadian lakes, which had then or were just 
about to become the scene of important na- 
val operations, At this period, and before 
the Asia had weighed anchor, an incident oc- 
curred which illustrates very strikingly his charac- 
teristic coolness and intrepidity. One evening, 
the alarm was given that the ship was on fire ; 
the drums immediately beat to quarters, and the 
firemen were piped away to the gun-room, where 
an immense quantity of luggage had been tem- 
porarily deposited, and from whence were issuing 
huge and increasing volumes of smoke, The 
after-magazine, containing some hundred barrels 
of gun-powder, was immediately beneath, and 
the appearance of the combustion had become 
BO alarming, that every man awaited his fate in 
Mence, under an impression that the ship would 
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speedily be blown to atoms. At this awful mo- 
ment, which will recall to every mind Campbell's 
striking description, 

'( As they drifted o*er their path, 
There wu sUence deep it death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For 8 time,*' 

my informant, Mr Archibald Blacklock, one of 
the assistant-surgeons of the Asia, left the deck, 
and on passing through the cockpit, observed 
a midshipman in the larboard berth, sitting at 
a table, and very quietly smoking a cigar. The 
sight surprised him, and on discovering that 
the smoker was his friend Clapperton, he could 
not help marvelling at his seeming apathy. 
The other, however, was quite cool, and stated, 
'' that he was only a supernumerary ; that 
no particular station had been assigned to him ; 
and that if the ship blew up, as seemed very 
likely, it was of little consequence where he was." 
But the seat of the fire was fortunately discover- 
ed, and the flames subdued with that admirable 
order and presence of mind which are never more 
apparent than in ships of war during moments of 
danger ; and on the 1st February, the Asia and 
Superb weighed their anchors and stood out to 
sea. 
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While lyiiig at Bermuda, and on the passage 
out, nothing could exceed Clapperton's diligence 
in discharging the duties of his new occupation. 
Officers as well as men received instructions from 
him in the cutlass exercise ; and his manly form» 
and sailor-like appearance on the quarter-deck^ 
tended in the opinion of all who saw him, to fix 
the attention, and improve the patriotic spirit of 
tli3 crew. At Us own, a« well as the other 
messes, where he had the^ honour of being a fre* 
quent guest, he w^as the very soul and lifeof the 
party; sung a good song, told a merry tale, paints 
ed scenes for the ship's theatricals, sketched views»: 
drew caricatures, and in one word was an exceed- 
ingly amusing and interesting person.. Even the 
Admiral became very fond of him> and invited 
him to remain on board the Asia, under the pro** 
mise of speedy promotiop. But the warm work 
going forward on the Lakes, had more attraction 
for his enterprising mind, and having procured a 
essel to Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag ship» 
to the regret of every individual on board* fipom 
the venerable admiral, down to the cabin-boys. 
From Halifax he proceeded to Upper Canadai and- 
shortly after his arrival was made a lieutenant, 
and subsequently appointed to comp^and the.Con- 
fiance schooner, the crew of which was composed 
of nearly all the unmanageable characters in thi) 
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squadron. To keep these men in order was no 
easy task ; yet Us measures w«re at once so firm 
and judicious, that although he rarely had re- 
course to flogging, and withheld or disbursed 
aliowanoes of grog as a better system of re- 
wards and punishments, his troops in the end 
became* 80 subordinate, that the Confiance was al- 
lowed fo be one of the smartest barks on the-water; 
While she rode at anchor on the spacious shores 
of lake Erie or lake Huron, her Commander oc- 
casionally repaired to the woods, and, with bis 
gun, kept himself in fresh provisions. In those 
excursions, he oultiyated an acquaintance with 
the aborigines, and' was so- much charmed with a 
mode of life, full of romance, incident and dan- 
ger, that he at one time entertained serious 
thoughts, wfaen^the war had ended, of beconiing 
a denieen of the forest himself, if no longer em- 
ployed in^ the active duties of his profession. 
But tiie fit, fortunately, was not permanent; 
his country had stronger claims on his talents, 
and the tinge of romance, which formed a part 
of his nature^ yielded to more patriotic im- 
premooA, and the ispirit-stirring scenes in which 
he was engaged. At this time he occasionally 
dined on shore, and as few men excelled him 
in swimming, he not unfrequently plunged in- 
to the water, and made for the schooner with- 

o 2 
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out either undressing or calling for a boat. This 
he did for the double purpose of shewing his 
manhood, and keeping the crew on the qui vive. 
If the watch were negligent, and allowed him to 
approach the ship unchallenged, something like 
a court-martial was held, and the offenders re- 
primanded, if not punished. But this eccentri- 
city and contempt of danger nearly cost the lieu- 
tenant his life. Having dined on shore, and 
spent the evening rather jovially, he proceeded 
to take a plunge in lake Erie as usual. Immer- 
sion soon sent the blood to his head, and before 
he had swam a hundred yards he became so 
weak, that he was unable either to retreat or 
advance. In this situation he contrived to float, 
and called for a boat as loudly as he was able. 
For long his cries were totally disregarded, and 
he often expressed his firm conviction, that the 
watch were anxious to leave him to his fate, as 
the best means of ridding themselves of a rigid 
disciplinarian. In this emergency, a lurking fear 
that he would get back to the shore^ or that the 
friends he had left would become alarmed, in- 
duced the crew at last to put out a boat, into 
which he was lifted, when on the point of sink- 
ing, in such a state of weakness and exhaustion, 
that he never risked the experiment again* 
In the year 1817, when anr flotilla <w tbe ^Me* 
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rican lakes was dismantled. Lieutenant Clapper- 
ton returned to England, to be placed, like many 
others, on half-pay, and ultimately retired to his 
grandfather's native burgh of Lochmaben^ There 
he remained till 1820, amusing himself chiefly 
with rural sports, when he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and shortly after became acquainted with 
the amiable and lamented Dr Oudney. It was 
at Dr Oudney's suggestion that he first directed 
his thoughts to African discovery; and through 
all the varieties of untoward fortune— suffering 
and sorrow — sickness and death — clung to his 
friend with the constancy of a brother. After 
closing his eyes in a miserable hut, far from the 
decencies aad comforts of Britain, he even assist- 
ed to dig his grave, and read over the lonely yet 
hallowed spot, the beautiful burial service of the 
Church of England. 

Capttfin Clapperton's discoveries in central 
Africa, up to the period of his third voyage, have 
now become matter of history; and his servant. 
Lander, who attended him to the last with 
unwonted fidelity, and made such a miracu- 
lous escape from the savages himself, is about, 
I observe, to pubii3h a work which, under the 
able superintend<»iee of Mr Barrow, of the Ad- 
miralty, may be expected to extpnd, in no. mean 
degree, our knowledge of that myjstterioos and 
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to Europeans, pestilential and most fatal region. 
In place, therefore, of dwelling: en a topic which, 
however imperfectly treated,. would re€|uire great- 
er space than can be afforded here,. I shall close 
this article with the following brief but affec- 
tionate tribute, derived from a mo9t respectable 
quarter, and which, I may be permitted to. add, 
is the production of one who knew ClappertoKt 
well, and loved him dearly : — 

" Clapperton's mind, like his person, was truty 
masculine, and admirably suited for the ever- 
varying and perilous life of a naval officer. He 
was cheerful even in adversity, and when For- 
tune smiled, his happiness knew no bounds — 
frank and generous in all his actions, he abhor- 
red even the semblance of cunning or meanness 
in others. He was repeatedly wounded in the 
service ; and full of patriotism and England's 
glory, longed for opportunities to distinguish 
himself; and, sanguine of success, in the hour of 
danger knew no fear. He was quite a predes- 
tinarian, and saw in all that occurred to him the 
finger of God. That his^ course was traced out 
for him, he had no doubt; and considered himself 
equally secure and protected on the banks of the 
Niger, as upon the banks of the Nithor of the 
Annan.'' 



MR JAMES HISLOP— COVENANTERS, 

This excellent man, and respectable poet, to 
whose fflemory I am proud to pay a passing tri-* 
bate, was horn in Kirkconnel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanquhar, and not far from the source of 
the Nith,^ in July, 1798. Like the great Dr 
Murray, Sir Andrew Halliday, and a host of 
others, he was rearedand nurtured in a peasant's 
cot, and owed almost ererything to his own exer- 
tions. . While the favourites of fortune were busy 
with time tasks, Hislop was tendmg his master's 
cows, and merely went to school during "the dead 
of the yesur." At the age of fourteen he became 
a sheidierd, and while following that pleasant 
employment, had ample leisure for study and re- 
flection. We are told by an amiable English 
philosopher, that " the volume of nature is the 
book of knowledge {" and a French one adds, 
*' genius will educate itself, and like fire burst 
through all obstructions." And so itfarod with 
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the lamented deceased. What he missed at 
school, he found by his own unassisted efforts ou 
the lonely moor, or the bleak hill-side, with his 
dog at his foot, a book in his hand, and his hirsel 
peacefully grazing around him. The changes of 
the seasons, even as indicated by the stunted ver- 
dure of his native hills — sunrise and sunset, wit- 
nessed as regularly as the day came round — ^the 
summer's heat, and the winter's cold — wind, rain, 
frost, and snow — the lightnings as they flashed, 
and the thunders as they rolled — the whole phe- 
nomena of external nature — these i^ere the ele- 
ments his youthful mind lived and fed on ; and 
hence the poetical cast of his genius, and hence 
too those fervent feelings of piety (caught while 
looking up from nature to nature's €rod,) that 
marked the whole of his brief career. His com- 
positions in verse, though merely recited, and 
rarely reduced to a written form, attracted consi- 
derable local notice, and more particularly the 
following verses, which are not only highly ani- 
mated and descriptive, but at the sametime won- 
derfully correct, considering the early age at 
which they were written : — 

THE CAMERONIAN'S DREAM. 

In a dretm of the night, I was wafted away 

To the muirlands of mist where the Martyts lay — 
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Where CAmeron's sword and his Bible are seen 
Eogrftved oo the ■tone, where the heather grows green. 

'Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood. 
When the minister's home was the mountain and wood ; 
And in Wellwood's dark valley the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn, 'mong the heather was lying. 

'Twas morning, and Summer's young sun from the east 
Lay in loFely repose on the green mountain's breast ; 
On Wardlaw and €aimtable, the clear shining dew 
Glistened sheen 'mong the heath bells and mountain flow- 
ers blue; 

And far up in heaven, in a white sunny cloud. 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud ; 
And in Glenmuir's wild solitudes lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers, and bleeting of sheep. 

And Wellwood's sweet valley breathed music and gladness. 
The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness. 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning. 
And drink the delights of July's sweet morning. 

But ah ! there were hearts cherished £ir other fadings, 
Illumed by the light of prophetic revealings. 
And drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow. 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it to-morrow. 

'Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were lying, 
Concealed 'mong the mist where the heath fowl were crying, 
For the horsemen of Barlahall around thorn were hovering. 
And their bridl^reins rang thro' the thin misty covering. 
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Their face» grew pale, and their ewords were undieathed^ 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was unbieatbed! 
With eyes raised to heaven in calm resignation. 
They sung their last song to the God of Salvation* 

The hUls with the sweet mournful music were ringing) 
The curlew and plover in .concert, were singing. 
Bat the melody died 'midst derision and laughter. 
As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter. 

Tho' in mist and in darkness, and fire they were«h|oiided^ 
Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and unclouded ;. 
Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as proud and unbending 
They stood like the rock which the thunder was rending. 

The muskets were flashing, the Uue swords were gleaming. 
The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming. 
The heavens grew black; and the thunder was rolling. 
As in Wellwood's dark muirlands the mighty were falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat was ended, 

A chariot of fire thro' the. dark, cloud descended j 

Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness. 

And its burning wheels turned upon axles of btigbtness. 

A seraph unfolded its door bright and shiningi 
All dazzling like gold of die seventh refining. 
And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation^ 
Have mounted- the chariot and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding. 
Thro' the path of the thu«nder the horsemen are rkUog ;. 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits, the prize is .before ye,. 
A crown never.fading^a kingdoAi of glory! 
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The Bcen» of tke poem is laid near to the Airds 
Moss, where Hislop, when a boy; tended his 
flodc» and where a monument or tablet, which he 
frequently visited, has long reared its humble 
head in memory of the indomitable Richard Ca- 
meron. It was at Sanquhar that Cameron first 
issued his celebrated manifesto, and the adjacent 
country, at the period alluded to, contained many 
of his staundiest adherents. His history and 
principles are w^ known, and twenty years ago, 
when newspapers- were less common than they 
are at' present, many circumstances connected 
with his persecutions, perils, and sufferings, which 
have faded not a little from the memory of the 
present generation, formed a frequent topic of 
conversation among the primitive circle assembled 
round the hiU^farmer's ingk. These stories, with 
the comments made on them, formed a part of 
Hislop's early education, and are beautifully sha^ 
dowed forth in the above poem. Nor were 
"ihc feelings he thus imbibed evanescent; on 
the contrary, added years, reflection, and ex- 
perience, stamped them the more indelibly on 
his mind ; and wherever he went, at home or 
abroad, he was always ready to defend at all 
risks, and agaipst what many would have consi-^ 
dered *' fearful odds," the.memory of the assert^ 
ors of Scot'land!s Ub€trtie9« Though, his tempera^ 
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ment may have been warm, his feelings were sin- 
cere ; and he doubtless felt, as a Scotsman should, 
that if the partition of Poland be '* the bloodiest 
picture in the book of time/' one of its brightest 
pages is the history of the Covenanters. Never 
was there a more endearing exhibition of piety, 
course, patriotism, devotion, — of everything that 
can dignify and exalt our nature. When the 
grey-haired sire was ejected from his pulpit, and 
forced to flee for his very life — ^when the blood- 
hounds of " Clavers" tracked his wanderings, 
and left him scarcely a resting place for the sole 
of his foot — ^his faithful people never forsook 
him. Like a second Baptist, they fed him in 
the wilderness, and received in return the word 
of life; amidst difiSculty and danger, suffering 
and death, they interposed for his protection the 
glorious shield of a nation's affections, which 
even the tyrant could not pierce ; they waited 
on his ministrations by the hill-side; they lis- 
tened to his prayers to the Lord of Hosts, and felt 
their breasts palpitating, while their lips devoutly 
muttered amen ; — amidst moors and mosses, glens 
and cleughs, peopled exclusively by the bittern 
and eurlew ; at the rising of the sun or the go- 
ing down of the same, they raised together 
the voice of psalms, and tuned their hearts 
to strains more holy and acceptable to Heaven 
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than the most gorgeous swell that ever rever- 
berated through the fretted roofs of St. Paul's 
or St. Peter's. And when the hour of pain 
and peril arrived — ^when a temple not made 
with hands was wickedly stigmatised as a den of 
recusants — when a brutal soldiery confounded 
religion with martial law, and prescribed its forms 
at the drumhead — ^when young and old, rich and 
poor, helpless matrons, tender maids, children at 
school, grandsires treading on the brink of the 
grave, were persecuted indiscriminately for daring 
to resist a* foreign faith; then were the deeds of 
Scotland's chivalry eclipsed by the deeds of her 
peasants and yeomen. The contest, though un« 
equal, was nobly sustained-^^the Bible proved, 
more powerful than the sword — ^prelatical wrath 
was met by the indomitable spirit of presbyt^y, 
until the tyrants retired discomfited from the 
field— Huntil wiser counsels obtained in high places, 
and sealed the triumph of the covenanted cause. 
The private circulation of the *' Cameronian's 
Dream" brought its author a. great accession of 
fame, and from this time forward his friends and 
acquaintance took a warm interest in his future 
fortunes, and rec(»nmended the study of the Latin 
language as the best means of correcting the de- 
ficiences of his education. To work, therefore, 
he set, with untiring diligence, and though near** 
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ly self-taught, soon became a Tery fair scholar. 
At the age of twenty he obtained a situation as 
a teacher in Greenock, and while there, was so 
fortunate as to attract the notice of the edi« 
tor of the Edinburgh Review. Mr Jeffrey, in 
fact, was his first patison of any note, and it was 
at his suggestion that he became a contributor to 
Constable's Edinburgh Magazine, which, at that 
time, was conducted by hisr friend and relative, 
the Rev. Robert Morehead, A. M. But bis 
health proved unequal to the labour of teaching 
a numerous school, and at the end of two years, 
the same gentlemaa, who is not more distingoisb- 
ed for talent than generosity, introduced him to 
Captain Graham, conunander of the Doris, who 
was so much pleased witb his manners and at- 
tainments, that he immediately engaged him as 
ship's teacher. The Doris was ordered to the 
coast of South America, and continued to cmize 
in that quarter for the space of three or four 
years. The prospect of seeing a new world, com- 
bined with the professional ease he enjoyed, 
cheered h^ spirits and improved his health ; and 
while at Chili and Peru, he employed himself in 
writing a historical account of the institutions, 
customs, and manners of the people* But the feli- 
citous pen of Capt^n Basil Hall, to say nothing 
of the superior opportunities he enjoyed, had left 
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him comparatiTely little to glean, and hence his 
pictures lacked much of that freshness which fre- 
quently commands attrition in the absence of al- 
most every other merit. He related, however, 
many curious anecdotes, and the public naturally 
took a deepitfterest inthe two Otaheitan youths, 
that furtively hid themselves in the hold of a 
trader that they might obtain a free passage to 
England. Before they were discovered, the ves- 
sel had been a day or two at sea, and the master, 
(Ml falling in with the Doris, transferred them to 
the charge of Captain Graham. They were then 
placed under Hislop's care, and as soon as he 
had acquired some knowledge of their language 
— ^a difficulty his perseverance ultimately con- 
quered — ^he was surprised to find that they were 
better acquainted with the principles of Christi- 
aenity than the great majority of the sailors on 
board. This knowledge they gained frofn the 
missionaries, together with such a share of geo- 
graphical learning as enabled them to point out 
the exact course the Doris was steering, as well 
as thetoute by which they hoped to return home, 
after circumnavigating the globe. The officers, 
and indeed every one on board, were ai^ton- 
ished at the progress they made in reading, 
writing, and casting accounts ; and one gen- 
tieman in particular^ who had previously been 
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unfriendly to missionary exertion, was so much 
pleased with the proficiency of the strangers, and 
what had been done for them in their own 
country, that he drew up an interesting account 
of their caJse» and has since become a zealous 
supporter of every rational mean of converting 
the heathen^ Of the two youths who had thus 
courted self-expatriation, the one unfortunately 
died at sea> and the other was left at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, under the promise of kind treatment, and 
a safe conveyance to his own country. Of the 
many novelties on board a ship of war — ^more par- 
ticularly to persons born in a remote island of 
the ocean^ and only partially civilized — ^nothing 
surprised them so much as a drum. '' Many a 
time and oft/' they turned the article round and 
round, and like children, who, from curiosity, 
break their toys, longed to see the inside ; but 
even when^ to gratify them, the top was re- 
moved, their knowledge of accoustics was so ex- 
ceedingly limited, that the matter remained a 
mystery stilL 

A few months after his return to Britain, Mr 
Hislop became connected with the London Press, 
and was chiefly employed in the business of re- 
porting. But the incessant night- work and irk- 
some toils of a class of men, whose labours and 
merits are by no means ^duly appreciated^ again 
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proved too much for his feeble frame, and in the 
end he embraced an offer that was made to him 
of undertakings the superintendence of a very 
extensive Free School. Here he had more li- 
terary leisure, and the number, variety, and ge- 
neral merit of his contributions to periodicals suf- 
ficiently prove that he was not idle. Among 
others, he corresp<mded regularly with the ac- 
complished Editor of Constable's Magazine, 
and I believe I speak advisedly, when I say that 
his '^ Letters from South America" attracted 
very general notice, and added considerably to 
the fame of their author. Much about this pe- 
riod, he was introduced to Lord John Spen- 
cer, and through his interest was appointed 
schoolmaster of the Tweed, a situation more con- 
genial to his disposition, and which opened to him, 
among other things, the pleasing prospect of be- 
holding and describing many remote portions of 
the globe — ^realms he had often visited in fancy, 
and to adopt the quaint expression of Dryden, 
luxuriated over through the spectacles of books. 
But alas ! alas ! the best of us little know what 
is before us. An all-wise Providence had 
ruled otherwise, and his prospects were destined 
to be early disappointed. The Tweedy Captain 
Mitchell, sailed from the Downs in the autumn 
•f 1827, and on her outward passage to the Cape 
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of Good Hope, touched at the Cape de Verd 
Islands, where, during her short stay, fifteen of her 
officers and men slept one night on shore. From 
whatever cause the whole were seized with a 
violent fever, and I regret to add, that six of 
them, including the surgeon, schoolmaster, and 
four midshipmen, died in less than forty^eight 
hours. And thus perished poor Hislop, amidst 
the deepest regrets of all who knew him, and 
before his name had gathered all its fame. Con- 
sidering the numerous difficulties he had to strug- 
gle with, Sanquhar has had very few such sons ; 
his talents undoubtedly were above mediocrity, 
and had his life been spared, it seenis more 
than probable that he would have assumed 
a most respectable rank in the literary world. 
The best of his writings, though scattered at pre- 
sent, might easily be reduced to a convenient 
form ; and I trust some skilful and kind-hearted 
countryman will yet erect this best of monuments 
to the memory of one who loved Scotland as 
her sons should ; whose heart was as warm as his 
head was clear ; whose character too was unexcep- 
tionable, and whose highest ambition, after the 
cares and duties of an active life, was to rear a 
cottage on the banks of the Nith, mingle with the 
companions of his early days, and then sleep in 
peace with his fathers. 



TfiE POET'S BEECHEN TREE. 

In the spring and summer months, when the 
great vivifying principle of vegetable life is 
pushed through countless myriads of veins and 
arteries, until it terminates in all the beautiful 
variety of leaves, buds> and blossoms — ^when the 
eye, tired of the monotony of a northern winter, 
rests, with unspeakable delight, on garlanded 
woods and daisied meadows — ^wheneven the moss 
or tiehen-eovered rock *' feels in its barrenness 
some touch of spring," there are few that are not 
ready to exclaim with Cowper.- 

*< O for a lodge in some vatt wilderness. 
Some boundless eontigoity cf shade,** 

and at the same time regret that it is their lot to 
be chained to the labouring oar, amidst the din 
and smoke of a populous city, where trees of any 
magnitude are as rare as if they had been declar- 
'ed a nuisance by act of Parliament. In many re* 

p 
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spects a tree is the most beautiful object in nature. 
As a modem writer well observes, the massive 
strength of the trunk, the graceful tortuosity of 
the branches, and the beautiful and variegated 
green of the leaves, are all so many sources of 
pleasure to the beholder. But when we think on 
the series of fibres and tubes bv which the tree, 
for ages perhaps, has drawn nourishment from the 
earth, and by a process of assimilation, added 
circle after circle of woody matter round the ori- 
ginal stem, till it has acquired its present enor- 
mous bulk — ^when we reflect on the curious me- 
chanism of the leaves, by which, like the lungs of 
animals, they decompose the air of the atmosphere, 
selecting through the day what part of it is fit to 
enter into the composition of the tree, and giving 
out at night a difierent species of air — ^when we 
think of the sap passing up the small series of 
tubes during summer, and these tubes again re- 
maLuing dormant and inactive throughout the long 
winter, — these reflections awaken a train of ideas 
in the mind more lasting and more intense than 
even the first vivid impressions of simple beau-* 

ty.* 

Captain Hall, while exploring an uncleared 

farm in the back settlements of Upper Canada, 

• Rhind. 
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lighted accidentally on a noble oak, which ap- 
peared to have warred with the winds for cen- 
turies. Though surrounded and hampered on all 
sides, it towered above every other tree of the 
forest, and while his attention was arrested by the 
great size, graceful form, and giant altitude, of 
this ** monarch of the wood," we can fancy him 
exclaiining, '' why should such a noble produc- 
tion of nature, which has few or no fellows in 
the old world, which has been reared at such 
an expense of soil and moisture, and would al- 
most yield the materiel of a ship itself, be 
laid prostrate by the ruthless hand of man. 
Und^ its glorious awning, a whole congrega- 
tion of pious worshippers might raise^ with- 
out crowding or inconvenience, the matin or ves- 
per hymn of praise ; and if seen standing in so- 
lemn loneliness, it would actually form a spectacle 
more noble and imposing than a temple reared 
by human hands." With feelings such as t have 
sketched, strong upon him> the traveller requested 
that its life might be spared : and it is unnecessary 
to add, that so small a boon was granted in a mo- 
ment. The captain's enthusiasm was reciprocated 
by the warm-hearted owner, and he not only pro- 
mised to arrest the impending axe of the woodman, 
but expressly stipulated that, in so far as himself 
and family were concerned, the tree should re* 
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main unmolested so long as there was a bird 
to plume its wing and whistle in its branches* 
And the settler, to do him justice, kept his 
word, for, shortly after his visitor left the ooim- 
try, he fenced it all carefully rounds bestowed on 
it the name of ** Captain Hall's Oak," end has 
repeatedly vowed vei%eance against all who shall 
dare to desecrate an object he now almost re- 
gards as sacred. We have thus an example of 
a tree saved and rendered classical by a word 
spoken indue season ; and it is to record a similar 
instance that occurred much nearer home, that 
I at present trespass on the reader's patience. 

Ardwall, the residence of James Murray M'- 
Culloch, Esq., is situated near to Gatehouse, In 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and on passing 
the gate — ^thatis as far as the Perrytown-of-Cree, 
—the traveller perceives, stretching before him, 
perhaps the most beautiful shore-road in Britain. 
For miles around, the country is rich in all the 
elements of the finest landscape — ^wood and water, 
hill and dale — ^mountains towering sublimely in the 
distance, with acclivities in the foreground, over- 
looking dells, «ach of which seems 

M To bulwark in 
Oae little Eden frooi a world of sin ;'* 

are blended into jone harmonious whole, and en* 
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liTcned at every little dUtance with the most de* 
lightful peeps of marine scenery. To the left 
stands the ancient Castle of Cardoness, and to the 
right the modem residence of the Maxwells, on a 
peninsala that stretches far into the tide» as if 
anxious to salute its beautiful neighbours the Isles 
of Fleet. Nearly in front, on the farther side of 
a bay which may be crossed in a skiff in a few mi-< 
nutes, are the unequalled woods and pleasure 
grounds of Cally, rich in garniture of every des- 
cription. with one walk shaded by flowering 
laurels^ rivalling the tallest trees of the forest ; a 
second, margined with exotics which^ from their 
dimeosioaSy seem indigenous to Qur northern clime ; 
wd a. third,, graced with a, magnificent tulip tree, 
which is annually crowned with myriads of flowers. 
The Bar-hill looks down in one direction on a shining 
lake, where a w^hole fleet of swans^ with their cyg- 
nets around them, enjoy a little world of their own; 
and in another, oainclosures peopled with numer^ 
ous flocks of red and fallow deer, and a race of cat- 
tle that is nearly extinct^-the wild or ancient kine 
of Scotland — cream all over, save the nose and 
ears, which, in each specimen, are as black as jet. 
Stroll where you^ will, the pheasant leaves his 
mate, and rises whirring on the wing, while the 
hares, equally numerous,, are seen cropping the 
sod, not singly, but in 9uch goodlycompanies, that 
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they might be shot wholesale by a smaU piece of 
flying artillery, were such an engine compatible 
with the laws of sporting. But it would re- 
quire a volume rather than an essay to describe 
the numerous beauties, natural and artificial, of 
Mr Murray's princely residence at Cally : and at 
present I must take an abrupt leave of the subject, 
and proceed with the little narrative alluded to 
above. 

In the garden at Ardwall, there is a magnifi- 
cent beechen tree, the age of which can only be 
guessed at. An hundred years ago, beech was 
little known in the South of Scotland, and it was 
not until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the proprietors of land became sen- 
sible of the many useful properties of this excel- 
lent species of timber. In ship-building it is 
found to be of the greatest use, is well adapted 
for the mill-wright's purposes, and in point of 
durability, almost rivals the oak itself, if kept 
continuously in the same state — that is, constant- 
ly dry, or constantly wet. Beautiful specimens 
of this wood abound on the Earl of Stair's grounds 
at Culhorn and Castle- Kennedy ; and I have been 
informed that still finer ones are met with at 
Bargally, the property of Mr M'Kie, and more 
particularly in the vale of Palnure, the soil of 
which was so long proverbial for its sylvan pro- 
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perties, that it exhibited an ahnost ** boundless 
contiguity of shade." 

From the best information I have been able 
to obtain, it seems probable that the oldest of 
these beeches have alteniately greened and m- 
thered for a century or morei and perhaps an 
equal period has elapsed since the one at Ard- 
"wall was found merely a tiny sapling in a spot 
which it now» to a very g^at extent, covers 
and incommodes with its expansive shade. Bo 
this as it may, it is certainly one of the good- 
liest trees of the kind that ever spread its ample 
boughs around, to mitigate alike the summer's 
heat and the winter's cold, and in some respects is 
worthy to represent or stand as the patriarch of 
the whole tribe. Its height, I understand, is above 
forty feet ; and, what is a great deal more re- 
markable, its branches, which are very nearly 
circular, and form one of the most delightful 
awnings imaginable, measure in circumference 
upwards of 180 feet. A tree so stately^ and 
which, of course, yields no fruit, must be felt as 
rather cumbrous in a garden, by those who have 
no feeling for the picturesque ; and accordingly, 
in the year 1800, the gardener at Ardwall, Da* 
vid Mason, exerted all his eloquence in libelling 
an object, the roots and branches of which were 
alike baneful — the first by exhausting the soil, and 
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hampering the spade ;.and the se^oQd, by acting as 
a hnge watering-pan, and distilling rain and dew 
to ^n extent that was felt to be altogether' intoler- 
able. As the man was quite in earnest, and 
had reason on his side, his master, though re- 
luctantly, listened to his petition, and signed the 
tree's death-warrant. A few days subsequent to 
this, the ladies of Sir William Richardson's fa- 
mily, who thirty years ago resided at Ardwall, 
were visited by their neaghbours. the Misses 
Maxwell, of Cardoness, apd while the whole 
party were walking in the garden,, and comment- 
ing on th^ beauties, of the beechen tree^ Mr 
M'Culloch informed them that it had been found 
cumbersome, and was just about to be cut down. 
The ladies were astonished to hear him say so, 
^nd exerted all their eloquence to dissuade him 
from a deed which in their eyes seemed a species 
of petit, ^ if not high treason againsit the majesty 
of nature. A cause which is pleajdj^d by the 
young and the fajir, ca/inot be said to sufijbr from 
the character of its advocates, and so many ar- 
guments were used^ and appeals made to the 
sensibility of the lord of the manor, that he, per- 
haps, began to feel like the poet Shenstone,. 

'< For he ne'er could be true, she aferred. 
That could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Sach tenderness fall froon liet toQf^^^,^ 
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A respite was g^ranted in the first instioice, and 
shortly afterwards the highest poetic genius in 
the land was willingly exerted to avert the fate 
of the doomed tree. Among the party in the 
garden^ there was a young lady, governess to. the 
Misses Maxwell^, and sister to the author of the 
'' Pleasures of Hppe ;'^ and as sb^ too-was an ad* 
mirer of th^ works of nature, she immediately 
wrote to her brother,, related wha^ was intend* 
ed^ and implored him to pen a petition in fa- 
vour of the beechen tree* The poet complied, 
and almost immediately transmitted to Mr M'CuI- 
loch the original copy of the following verses. But 
the hand-writing was so cramp or hurried, that 
the latter found it difficult to decypher them, and it 
was not until the poem had appeared in the pe- 
riodicals, and was admired and commended for its 
simplicity and sweetness, that he became aware 
of the mental calibre of his anonymous corres- 
pondent. The tree, however, was saved, and 
from its connection with the poem became an ob- 
ject of greater interest than ever. To strengthen 
the association, the verses were engpraved on a 
brass plate ;. copies, too, were pduted for private 
distribution, and a note app^nd^dhy^Mr M'Cul- 
loch, detailing very htie^y the. burden of the pre^ 
sent rambling tale, and concluding with • the fol- 
lowing manly sentence r--^*'* Although- the Tree 

f2 
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cannot be so lasting as the fame of him who com- 
posed its poetic, pathetic, and beautiful prayer, 
nevertheless, the present owner hereby fervently 
solicits his successors to let their tenderness and 
taste be marked, by giving a life-rent lease to this 
magnificent plant ; or, to ^ spare this little spot,' 
until the ruthless hand of Time, which spareth 
not either Man or Things, may terminate the 
existence of the Beechen Tree." 

THE BEECH TREE'S PETITION. 

Oh ! leave this barren spot to me ! 

Spere, Woodman, spare the Beechen Tree ! 

Though bosh or flow'ret never grow 

My dark, unwarming shade below — 

Nor Summer bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush, or yellow hue— 

Nor fruits of Autumn, blos8om*bom. 

My green and glossy leaves adorn-— 

Nor murm'ring tribes from me derive 

Th' ambrosial amber of the hive — 

Yet lea?e this barren spot to me ; 

Spare» Woodman, spare the Beechen Tree ! 

Thrice twenty Summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a Wintery wind liave stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude^ 
Since childhood, in my rustling bow», 
Fint spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 
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Sinoe yonUifol lorera, in my ihade. 
Their Towt of troth and r^ture made. 
And on my trank's surriTing frame 
Carv'd many a long*forgotten name. 
Oh ! by the sighs of gentle sound. 
First breathed upon this sacred ground-^ 
By all that Love hath whisper'd here. 
Or Beauty heard with raWsh'd ear. 
As Love's own altar honour me*» 
Spare, Woodman, spare the Beechen Tree ! 



AUTUMN— WINTER— RURAL LIFE. 

In spite of the symptoms of coming desolation, 
there are few recreations more delightful than a 
walk into the country at the close of autumn. 
Then, indeed, the physical world presents scarce- 
ly a tithe of its wonted beauty ; the gardens have 
lost their flowers, and the fields their fruits; the 
woods are leafless, and the hedge-rows naked ; the 
streams are no longer limpid, nor the pastures 
green ; the birds, like Hamlet, have lost all their 
mirth, and are so seldom seen, that, but for the 
subdued trill of the redbreast, or the evening- 
chirp of the partridge, we cauld almost fancy they 
had ceased to exist ; and yet with all these, and 
other abatements, there is. a moral beauty in 
the scene that more than atones for its external 
dreariness. To some minds, indeed, the contrast 
betwixt the virgin freshness of spring, and the 
matron graces of autumn, may be of too sombre 
and gloomy a character ; but to others, the icait- 
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ing year is riofa in assoeiations that are not the 
less agreeable for th& slight tiiige of melancholy 
that surrounds them. We think of the long period 
that must intervene betwixt the suspension and 
renovation of the great principle of vegetable 
life; we think of Winter imprisoning lakes, 
streams, and rivers, and discharging from his ar- 
senal in the clouds, those angry elements which 
decided the fate of the Russian campaign, and 
mocked the pigmy thunders of a hundred parks 
of artillery. Everywhere the peaks and clefts of 
the higher hills bear wijtness to the powers of the 
frozen north,, and it requires but a slight effort of 
fancy, to see Winter stretching lus polar mantle 
over hHl and dale, wood and wold» till- the land- 
scape, stripped of all its charming variety, seems 
as dreary anud monotonous, as the g^eat desert of 
2tfara — till handet, cottage, and farm (each a little 
republic within itself^ are fairly thrown upon 
their own resQurces by the increasing rigours of 
the snowy blockade, and the suspension of that 
pleasing intercourse and ea&j^- communication 
which form the great boast of civilized life« In 
cities swarming with, population, pathways may 
easily be cleared amidst the most accumulated 
snows ; but it is otherwise in the country, wh^e, 
contrary to every known rule in tactics, th^ more 
extended the lines, the more rigorous the block- 
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ade ; and it is chiefly the consideration that the 
besieged have provisions in abundance, and run 
no risk of being overpowered till the appointed 
coming of their great auxiliary. Spring — it h 
chiefly, I say, this circumstance that reconciles 
our minds to the desolation of nature, relieved 
and compensated as it is by numerous traits of 
the beautiful and sublime. It is at all times a 
blessed thing to be independent of the elements ; 
and, looking to the past toils and anxieties of the 
farmer, we almost envy him his present feelings 
as he stirs in peace the evening fire, and hears 
the rain patter, and the wind rave, without one 
anxious thought, save perhaps for those who are 
" far, far at sea." In most other pursuits there 
is no necessary pause in the ceaseless round of 
human industry ; but here Nature herself winds 
up, as it were, the business of the year, and pro- 
claims in a voice that cannot be mistaken, *' Rest, 
weary labourer ! rest, and enjoy with gratitude 
the fruits of your toil !" 

Professor Dugald Stewart tdls us, tha^ liaving 
invited Robert Bums to accompany him in a 
walk to the Braid-hills, where they were of course 
struck with the beauty of the distant prospect, 
including both shores of the Frith of Forth, the 
poet ingenuously remarked, *' that the sight of 
so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his 
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miud, which none could nndarstand who had not 
witnessed, like faimselfy the happiness and the 
worth which they contained." And it is even 
do ; for, in looking forward to the period when 
these cottages may be exposed to all the rigours 
of 9i feeding storm, what is it but the conyiction 
that the occupants are comfortaUe, if not aflSuent 
in their circumstances ; that they have food, rai* 
ment, and fuel in sufficiency to carry them through 
the ** dead of the yesLT^*^ that makes us dwell so 
complacently on a state of things that might ap* 
pear quite appalling to a native of the torrid 
zone ? If even the Greenlander, in his lamp-il- 
lumined cave, 

«^ Boatu of the treasures of his ttormj seas, 
And his long nights of rerelrjr and case,** 

how much more reason have our peasantry to be 
ccmtented, advanced as they are in the scale of 
moral being ! In some countries, and in Spain 
among others, agriculture was at one time re- 
garded with contempt, — a prejudice that only 
bespoke the ignorance and debasement of the 
minds that cherished it. In settling this question, 
the Spaniard had only to recur to the time " when 
Adam delved and Eve span," and when the sons 
of kings were hewers of wood, and their daughters 
drawers of water. To a mind, in fact, free from 
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ambitioDy and in ti^es moderately favourable^ 
there oau be few oocupations more detightful than 
that-of a fermer. He does not constantly operate 
upon stocks and stones ; he does not pander to a 
vitiated taste, and deal in commodities that are 
positively baneful. No; he addresses himself 
direclty to the great source of all our etijoyments ; 
he presses art into the service of nature, and has 
to do with the weighty concerns of soil, season, 
and climate — his workshop is the fruitful earth — 
his machinery the sun, moon, and clouds ; and, 
aided by these, he produces the elements of every 
comfort, irrigating the parched plain, draining 
the morass, inclosing the common, and reclaiming 
the barren waste. In a word, it is his fortune to 
exemplify, in some degree, the truth of Swift's 
position — " that he who raises two ears of com 
where only one gre»w before," is more useful in 
his day and generation, than hundreds on hun- 
dreds of names which history, in her great charity, 
seems never tired of eulpgising, but who, wh^rq 
the truth. dare be told, were only remarkable foi^ 
the miseries they entailed on, the human race. 

On observing the pale-faced mechanic hurrying 
away to his morning labours, we almost regret, 
with Rousses^u, that great cities should have be- 
come so numerou3T-^that mankind should be con- 
gregated in such mighty masses ; and think,, uot 
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without pain, of the many long hours the artisan 
must pass in the taioted atmosphere of a crowded 
manufactory. But how different are our feelings 
on seeing the gardener resuming the badge of his 
trade, or the plough-boy hames&ing his well- train- 
ed team ! Though the toils of both may be hard» 
they are surrounded with every object that is 
rural and inviting: the grass springs and the 
daisy blossoms under their feet ; the sun tells, 
them by his shadows how the day waxes or wanes ; 
the blackbird serenades tb^m from every hedge 
or tree ; and they enjoy, moreover, the inexpres- 
sible pleasure of beholding Nature, in her fairest 
forms, rewarding most munificently their skill 
and industry. How does the citizen sigh for 
such scenes ! and how soon, when his fortune is 
made, does he hurry away from the confines of a 
second Babel, to- sink the merchant in the gentle-* 
man farmer ! Few whp are so fortunatestrive to 
rival the handicraftsman, by making their own 
shoes, or any other needful article of dtess ; but 
all — ^yes, alt who are able — strive to trim their 
own gardens, and superintend the cultivation of 
their own property. Well, therefore, might 
Thomson exclaim, 

*^ Ye generoui Britons, venerate the plough ;*' 

and well too might Pope, when a mere boy, say — 
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'( Happy the man, whose highest care 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Conteot to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

«« Whose flocks with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose herds supply him with attire; 

Wbone trees io summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 

^^' Thus let me live unseen, unknown ; 

Thus, unlamentcd, let me die ; 
Bysal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie.*' 



ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH- YARD— 
DISINTERMENT OF BURNS. 

This venerable and hallowed spot,* in which so 
many generations of our townsmen have been ga- 
thered to their fathers, some in infancy, some in 
early youth, some like a shock grown fully ripe, and 
many in the prime and vigour of their days, is 
almost universally regarded by strangers as one 



* In 1826, Mr Chftroben frequently viiited St Michael!i church* 
yard, and in bit •» Pidure of Scotland^'* after describing the 
Toibb of Burnt, he maket the following Tigoront and striking 
oommentarj :— •< It cannot Ikil to strike the stranger who visits 
the grave of Bums, that, while all the other monuments, though 
commemorating ** hooooiable^ most honourable men,** are left 
to be overgrown by dust and obliterated by decay,— while simple 
virtue, and splendid rank, and even respectable learning and glo- 
rious achievement, are foigotten like nine-days wondeiv— Bums' 
Mausoleum, the object of perpetual attention, exhibits a constant 
freshnett I The grass gets leave to grow rank around the grave* 
stones of ci'itens, and the lorkt which secure the vaulted dust gf 
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of the most remarkable ceme tries in Britain. Of 
external objects we have nothing to compare with 
it, and allowing for the deadening influence of 
habit, there are, perhaps, few who can take even 
a cursory \ iew of the scene, without feeling emo- 
tions rising in the mind akin to those high and 
endearing sympathies which Dr. Johnson cherish- 
ed and developed with marvellous felicity and 
power, while lingering amidst the ancient ruins of 
lona. To the untravelled, the spot maps as it were 
in miniature, those multitudinous tombs and ta* 
blets which impart so much interest to the environs 
of Constantinople-r-environs so extejQsive that 



birth and title grow so rusty, that the key forgets its conaing ; tbe 
kconsolable widow ceases to visit the tomb of him who was dearest 
to her bosom ; the son forgets bis mother's grave : the monuments 
of such persons pass away in generations, even like those whom 
they commemorate. But the sepulchre of the poet is neter negltct- 
ed. He was the friend of all mankind and for all time ; every 
successive generation has an interest in h%'n» While the services of 
statesnaen and warriors, matters, of merely temporary. gratitude, as 
of temporary usefulness, peribh from the public nund, hit mt vices, 
always before, the eyes of jjiankind, and always capable of yielding 
the same, profit and. delight, are never forgotten. The track which 
stretches athwart all. other graves .towards the mausoleum of Butos, 
is — glorious symbol of real fame I— a heoien iftoroughfire ; the 
door is ever open ; the floor is daily cleansed ; and the evergreens 
and flowers which bourgeon around it, are unfading and imperiib* 
ab!^ fpr his sake. 
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they almost vie in ma^itade with the fair and 
gorgeous capital beyond, and have been em*> 
phatically described as the City of the Dead, 
In other church-yards, even where the neigh* 
bouring population far exceeds that of the 
seventh ' town of Scotland, we find many a 
grave undistinguished by a single memorial of 
affection, to *' implore the passing tribute of a 
sigh;" but here every spot is covered — here there 
is such crowding and competition for space, such 
apparent rivalry in the honours paid to departed 
worth or greatness, that the spectator begins to 
doubt whether precedency be under ground a 
jest, and flies to the living world for a simile, 
where in all the crowded paths of life every 
man endeavours to press forward by jostling his 
neighbour. 

I have been rather minute in my inquiries into 
the statistics of St Michael's church-yard — ^if such 
an expression be at all applicable ; I have even 
employed the sexton to count the monuments, 
and the principal architect to estimate their va- 
lue in money ; and as these individuals, from the 
nature of their employments, may almost be said 
to dwell among the tombs, their information, if 
not perfectly accurate, is at least the best which, 
under all the circumstances can possibly be ob- 
tained. Of the first class of monuments there 
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are 109. Many of these are exceedingly beauti- 
ful ; two of them> were designed and executed in 
Edinburgh, at an expense of upwards of six hun* 
dred guineas ; and if the whole had been charg- 
ed at the same rate, the amount would have ex- 
ceeded £15,000. But the Dumfries prices are 
much more moderate, and taking £40 as the 
average of the whole, we have a total of £4360. 
Of tombstones on pillars and in good repair, there 
are exactly 712. The rates at which these are 
executed at home, vary exceedingly from the 
great diversity of size, form, ornament, &c. 
While some are erected for £5, there are many 
that cost more than double the sum, and my in- 
formant assures me that there would be no- 
thing approaching to extravagant arithmetic, in 
assigning £8 as the medium. But in addition 
to the modem and perfect table stones, there are 
about one thousand which are more or less dilapi- 
dated ; and if we apply the same rule to these, 
the total, even at the Dumfries-shire rates, 
amounts to £13,600. Of head-stones, in tolera- 
ble preservation, the number is 216, the cost 
about £600. Of portions of burying-ground, 
inclosed and uninclosed, with stone and railing, 
the number is 118 ; and though they vary great- 
ly as to form and dimensions, we can hardly, 
I think, err, in slumping the whole at £1500 ; and 
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when these sums are put together, they exhibit a 
grand total of upwards of twenty thousand ster- 
ling, independently of the expense of Bums' mau- 
soleum. It has already been stated, that the 
Dumfries prices for monumental masonry and 
architecture, are extremely moderate ; and it is 
believed by many, that the same quantity of 
work, including fees to architects for designs, 
could not be executed in Edinburgh for seventy 
or eighty thousand pounds — a sum that would go 
far to build a little town, or even the best streets 
of a large one. This disposition of our towns* 
men to honour and guard the sanctity of the 
tomb ; to banish the uncouth rhymes and shape- 
less sculpture of a ruder age ; to make even the 
arts the media of exciting pious emotion, by ba^ 
nishing that gloom which mortifies rather than ex* 
alts and refines — ^is, to say the least, exceedingly 
creditable ; and it is but fair to add, that their 
taste in this respect, was fostered, if not formed, 
by the genius of the late Mr Alex. Crombie^ 
mason. This veteran and accomplished trades- 
man, who died on the 30th April, 1828, at the 
advanced age of seventy-one, is so intimately 
associated with my present theme, that it would 
be ungenerous to withhold a brief and passing 
tribute to his memory. In early life, when he 
was a master builder, he erected Dalswinton and 
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Other stately mansions, and wasfrequently pres^iit 
while the late Mr Patrick Miller was busy ex- 
perimenting on steam navigation ; indeed, consi- 
dering his y ears "and opportunities^ few men have 
ranked higher in the same profession, and, among 
other wbrks of merit, he planned and decorated tiie 
bfeatitiful pillar erected to the memory of the 
*• good Duke of Queensberry," and which will long 
i*emain a monument of his own taste in sculpture. 
At length, however, from the increaile of com- 
petition, or some other ckuse, he "dife^ted his 
attention chiefly to monument-building, and was 
so well employed that during the last thirty 
years of his life, his principal work- shop was St. 
Michael's church-yard* There he plied his voca- 
tion even more regularly than the sexton him- 
self, and from constant habit and careful obser- 
vation, was as familiar with an area including 
several acres, as with the narrow confines of his 
own garden. Of the more modem architecture, a 
great portion was the work of his own hands— at 
least in the more ornamental parts — and while his 
leisure permitted, it was most instructive to ac- 
company him while threading the endless array 
of through-stones, and recording passages, or 
rather whole chapters, of the livbs of those who 
slept below. In carving and lettering he was a 
great proficient ; and it is not too much to say. 
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tiiat his taste and gemos raised the art he prac- 
tised in the South of Scotland. 

The fsHeral of Boms was conducted publicly 
and with great pomp ; and the grave had hardly 
dosed on his remains, when many who had shown 
ham tittle favour when living, became aware of 
the discredit that would attach to Dumfries, if no 
suitable monument were erected over the ashes 
of one of the most extraordinary men '^that 
ever lived in the tide of times." But years 
lapsed before any general movonent was made ; 
and it deserves to be known that the first simple 
tablet that distinguished his grave) was erected 
by the widow out of her own slender means. 
The poet had been a member of the Dum- 
fries Volunteers, and when the corps was dis- 
solved, as the threats of invasion died away in 
the distance^ there was a surplus fund of nearly 
£100 steriing, which some of the officers con* 
ceived could in no way be more appropriately 
spent, than in rearing a small but handsome mo- 
numeot ov^r the '^ mouldering clay" of their 
cempanion in arms. But there were others who 
Objected on the strange g^und that as Bums 
had been a Jacobin, or tinged with Jacobinism, 
a proceeding «o questionable might commit the 
proverbial loyalty of the corps by identifying them 
with the political principles of a man they had 

Q 
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condescended to bury with military honoiirs. Po- 
litical feeling, at the period alladed i^, mm excetS- 
ingly high in the South of Scotland ; imd I gridve 
to add, that the scheme was abaadoned^ and that 
I was acquainted with a gentleman now tio mo«e» 
who frequently boasted that the chief mark of 
thwartingit belonged to him ! At lengtii» however, 
an appeal was made to thecountry-*'*an appeal thsit 
was responded to in the modt gratifying maimer^ 
McMiey flowed liberally from all quarters^^-firom 
England and Ireland, as well as from Seoilandn^ 
from the East and West tndieB — ^from his praaent 
.Majesty down to some of the humblest of hit 
subjects. Mr Hunt, of London^ furnished^ gra«- 
tuitously, a design which does great credit t» his 
judgment and taste ; and I sincerely xegret that 
from the blunder that was committed in not em- 
ploying Mr Chantrey^ I cannot pay the stm^ 
compliment to the sculpture. The matoolewn 
was completed in 1815, and as the spot whet^a 
the bard originally lay in the northern corner 
of St. Michael's, afforded nothing like ndcquate 
scope for the erection of such a bulky stmotue^ 
it became necessary to disinter his remainsk The 
day fixed for this ceremony was the 19kth 'Sep- 
tember, 1815, and as secrecy was of the gttetebt 
possible consequence, Mr Grierson^ seoretavy tp 
the committee> Mr James Thomsooi attperitften- 
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dalt of tlie nomunent, Mr MUligan, builder, aiid 
Mr Bogie, Terranghty, proceeded to the spot 
before the sun had riseo, and made so good a use 
of their time, that the imposing ceremony was 
well nigh emnpleted before the pnbiic had time 
to assemble, or, in fact, were aware of the im* 
portan:t dnty in which they had been engaged. 
And it was fortunate their plans were so well 
laid ; far though, the gates of St. Michael's were 
carefully locked, a few early risers and accidental 
observers, immediately communicated their suspi- 
cioBS to others, and before the mouth of the vault 
could be closed, curiosity had risen to such a 
pitch, that the crowd that appear^ demanding 
admittance could only be compared to the letting 
oat of waters. To obtain the consent of Mrs 
Boms, was a matter of equal delicacy and diffi* 
eolty ; and with one exception — ^thatis, when her 
kasband returned from the Brow, the mere ghost 
of what be had been — it may be doubted whe- 
tiwr in the whole course of her life she ever evin- 
ced greater emotion. To disturb in anyway the 
sanctity of the tomb, is a proceeding most re* 
¥olting to Scottish tiling ; and though it was 
w^eet and proper that the remains of the Bard 
sbduld be removed to the proud mausoleum pre- 
pared for them, her mind was so much dis- 
turbed OB the ocoasiou, that sh^ retired to the 
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country for a fortnight or more. The inscrip- 
tion on the original tomb-^ne was simply ^as 
follows : — " In memory of Robert Burns* 
vho died the 21st July, 1796, in the 37th 
year of his age; and Maxwell Burns* wh«^ 
died the 25th April, 1799, aged 2 years and 9 
months; also of Francis Wallace Burns^ wiK>> 
died the 9th July, 1803, aged 14. yews."-T-. 
On opening the grave, the coffins of the boy^ 
(the youngest of whom> a posthumous child, i^a^. 
bom the very day his father was buried) wer^ 
found in a tolerably entire state, placed in sh^lU^ 
and conveyed to the vault with the greatest ciure.- 
The persons above named discharged most eftteni- 
ly their duty as sentinels, by repressing all at«« 
tempts at qbtaioing relics, and collecting and. re^ 
moving with the most scrupulous fidelity tt^ 
whole contents of the respective coffins, down, to 
the minutest portion of what had once been ani- 
mated dust. As a report had been spread thai 
the principal coffin was made of oak, a hope wa& 
entertained that it would be possible to transport 
it from the north to the east comer o£ St Mi* 
chael's, without opening it, or disturbio^ the 6a<* 
cred deposit it contained. But this hope ptovod 
fallacious; on testing the coffin, it wis fefmd^te 
be composed of the ordinary materials, tsaA re»d^ 
to yield to the alightost prasBUFe ; and (ko U4t 
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moved, a spectacle was nnfoMed, which, consi* 
dering the fame of the mighty dead, has rarely 
been witnessed by a single human being. There, 
were the remains of the great poet, to all appear- 
ance nearly entire, and retaining yarious traces of 
vitality, or rather exhibiting the features of one 
who had newly sunk into the sleep of death — ^the 
lordly forehead, arched and high — the scalp still 
covered with hair, and the teeth perfectly firm and 
white. The scene was so imposing, that most of the 
workmen stood bare and uncovered, as the late 
Dr Gregory did at the exhumation of the remains 
of the illustrious hero of Bannockbum, and at the 
saihetime felt their frames thrilling with some un- 
definable emotion, as they gazed on the ashes of him 
whose fame is as wide as the world itself. But the 
effect was momentary, for when they proceeded 
to insert a shell or case below the cofiin, the head 
separated from the trunk, and the whole body, 
with the exception of the bones, crumbled into 
dust. I^renotogy, at that time, had not become 
fa^onable,.or rather was cultivated under a dif- 
ferent name, and as no such opportunity can oc- 
cur again, it is perhaps to be regretted that no 
east was taken of the head for the benefit of the 
admirers of that science. Among those present, 
tbMPd' were some who lifted and examined the 
skuli withfeelingsakintothoseof Hamlet, when 

Q2 
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he leant and moralized over Yorrick's grave, ud 
who might have exclaimed, appropriately enough, 
in the language of Byron : — ► 

** Look on its broken «rc1i, its rained wal>. 

Its chamben desolate, and poitals fool s 
Yes, this was once Ambition's airy haU, 

The dome of Tboaght, the palace of the Son! t 
Behold through each lack-lastre, eyeless hole, 

The gay rececs of Wisdom and of Wit, 
Of passion's host that aeter brooked oontronl— 

Can all saint, sage, or sc^hist, erer wtit. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ?** 

After the whole remains bad been carefully col- 
lected, they were placed in a new coffin, prepared 
for their reception, and buried in the vault close 
to the coffins of the two boys, and over the whole 
was placed the original tomb-stone, referred to 
above. The vault was then closed, and thoagh 
thousands on thousands have since visited an edi- 
fice that is tastefully inclosed, well execi^ted» 
and which, including the sculpture^ was erected 
at an expense of not less than £1,500 st^lii^y 
has never been re-opened since that day. Sone 
years ago, the writer of this article accompanied 
Mr Mathews during the first visit he paid to St. 
Michael's church-yard. Almost the first ques* 
tion he asked was, '' what has become of the ori- 
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gioal grave-stone?" and when informed that it 
was in the vault above the poet's grave, he re- 
peatedly expressed the greatest regret that so 
interesting a relic had not been inserted as part 
of the pavement in front of the sculpture, as 
is done in the case of the immortal Shakspeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon.* On some future occasion 
the hint of the great Comedian will probably be 
attended to ; and yet I sincerely hope and trust 
that a long period will elapse before we are called 
on to pay the last duties of humanity to any other 
member of the family of Bums. 



* While wiitiog the abof c« my attention wee directed to the 
followiiig pa«age in Mr Washington Irvihg's interesting ecooont 
of Stratford* on- Afon:—'^ A few yean since, as some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vaalt, the earth cat ed in, so 
as to leave a vaeant space almost like an arch, through which one 
BUgjht have feached into Shakspeare*s grave. No one, however, 
presumed to meddle with his remainS| so awfuUj guarded by a 
malediction ; and lest any of the idle or coriout, or any collector 
of relics, should have been templed to commit depredations, the 
old sexton kept watch over the spot for two days, until the vault 
«M "iiifihed, and the apecture closed again. He told me he had 
ipifdHkild to look in at (he hole, but could see neither oeffia nor 
bona ; nothing hot dost. Ji wu totnethwg^ I ihougM^ to htm 
um tveik the dust tf Shahtpear^* 



THE REAL HISTORY OF JEANIE 

DEANS. 

It is no longer doubted or denied, that Helen 
Walker, of the parish ot Irongray, in the n^h^ 
bourhood of Dumfries, was the prototype of the 
heroine who, under the fictitious name of Jeanie 
Deans, figures so conspicuously in the *^ Heart 
of Mid- Lothian." Her history, however hum* 
ble, was in some respects eventful, and when 
stripped of all adventitious ornament, may begi* 
ven very briefly, though few readers require to 
be informed that it has been expanded info an 
interesting and somewhat bulky novel, by the fer- 
tile genius of Sir Walter Scptt. From whence 
her parents came is not known, but it Ls gene- 
rally believed that they were what are coUedi 
"incomers" into the parish of Irongray, asd 
were in no way connected with the Watters of 
Clouden, a race alike distinguished for respeotdbi*^ 
lity and longevity, and who have flonrished- titOB . 
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out of mind upon the fertile and pleasant banks 
of the Cairn. Her father appears to have been 
a labouring man, and at his death his widow, who 
was then well stricken in years, became depend- 
ant for support on the industry of her daughters, 
Nelly and Tibby Walker. But this the former 
was far from viewing in the light of a hardship — 
she who was sa righ kt sisterly, could not be de- 
ficient in filial afiectioa-*-«]id I have been informed 
by Elizabeth Grierson, housekeeper to Mr Stott, 
optician, Dumfries^ who, whea a '' lassie," knew 
Helen well, that ttiough sometimes constrained 
to dine on dry bread and water, rather than pinch 
h^ poor old mother^ she consoled herself with 
the idea that a Messing flowed from her virtuous 
abstinence, and that ''she was as clear in the 
complexion^ and looked as like her meat and 
work, as the best of them.'^ The respectable fe- 
made just named, who has herself passed the 
boundaarylineof three^score-and-ten, resided in 
her youth at' a place called Dalwhairn, in Iron- 
gvay, where her father cultivated a small farm. 
Heka Walker" at this time, — that is, at least 
**shXiy years' since,"**-was much, as the phrase 
goes, about heal fathei^s house; nursed her mother 
dftirii^lier''CoiifinetnQiit, and even- acted as the 
leaffing'.gossipi^ ail) ii» ahristenings ; was res- 
piMtBdas'a eM]^ieiitiou$ auxiliary in hwrvest^ and 
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uniformly invited to share the good t^iogs of ru- 
ral life, when the mart happened to be killed,, or. 
a melder of com was brought from the ly^U. Her 
conversational powers were of a high ord^r, coa- 
sidering her humble situation in life ; h,er Is^guage 
most correct, ornate, and pointed; her deportipent 
sedate and dignified in the extreme. Many of the 
neighbours regarded her as " a littl^^^n«j[.body'' 
— that is, conceited or proud; but: at tl^e same 
time they bore willing testimony to her exemplary, 
conduct and unwearied atter^dance on the duties- 
of religion. Wet or dry she appeared regularly 
at the parish church, and even when at home da- 
lighted in searching the .Scriptures daily. Od a 
small round table the '' big ha' Bible" u&ually 
lay open, and though '' household affairs would 
often call her hence," it was observed by her vi- 
sitors that when she lacked leisure to read ocnik. 
tinuously, she sometimes glanced at a single 
verse, and then appeared to ponder the subjact 
deeply. A thunder-storm, which appalls most 
females, had on her quite an opposite effect. 
While the elemental war continued, it was her 
custom to repair to the door of her cottt^^ 
the knitting-gear in hand, and well-coned. Bi^ 
open before her; and when questioned osx tW 
subject by her wondering neighboui:s» she.t^ 
plied, '* That she was not afraid of thunder, and 
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that the Almighty, if such were his divine plea- 
sure, could smite in the city, as well as in the 
field." When out-door labour could not be pro- 
cttred, she supported herself by footing stock-' 
ings — an operation which bears the same relation 
to the hofiierls craft that the cobbler's does to the 
shoemaker's. It has been reported, too, that 
she sometiflies taught children to read, but as 
no one about Clouden remembers this fact, I am 
inclined to regard it as somewhat apocryphal. 
Helen, though a womati of small stature, had 
been rather well-favoured iki her youth. On one 
oebasion she told Elizabeth Grierson that she 
should not do as she bad done, but *' winnow the 
cWn when the wind blew in the barn-door.*' By 
this she meant that she should not hold her head 
too high> by rejecting the offer of a husband 
wihten it came in her way; and when joked on 
1^ stkbject of matrimony herself, she confessed, 
though reluctantly, that she once had a sweetheart 
— « youth she esteenied, and by whom she imagin- 
ed she wus respected in turn ; that her lover, at 
a fair time, overtook her on horseback, and that 
when she asked if he would take her up, an- 
s#eii^ pSXy, " ThAt I will, Helen, if ye can 
ri*d am inch' behind the tail." The levity of this 
aiifi^et' o£^ded her greatly, and from that mo- 
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ment she cast tke recreant fr^m ber heart> and 
Deyer> as she confessed, loved again. 

I regret that I am unable tofix theedact dat^ 
of the principal incident m Helen Walker's life* 
I believe, however, that it occurred a few year^ 
previous to the more lenient law (ment child auir^ 
der> which was passed in 1736. At ihis time her 
sister Tibby, who was consklerably younger^ and 
a comely girl, resided in the samd cottage ; and 
it is not improbable that their father, a worthy 
man, was also alive. Isabella was courted by .a 
youth of the name of Waugh, who had the cha* 
racter of being rather wild, fella victim to. his 
snares, and became encieTs^e, though she • obsti- 
nately denied the fact to the last. The neigh* 
hours, however, suspected that a child had been 
bom, and repeatedly urged her to. confess her 
fault. But she was deaf to their eiitreaties> and 
denied all knowledge of a dead infant, whi^h 
was found shortly after in the Cairn, or Cloudeo. 
The circumstance was soon bruited abroad^ and 
by the directions of the Rev. Mr Guthrie, of Lra|^ 
gray, the suspected person, and corpus delieiip 
were carried before the authorities for exiaiiioa- 
tion. The unnatural mother was oomn^ittod to 
prison, and confined in what wascaUedtheM thieTs 
hole," in the old jail of Dumfries-^-^ gmted r#«m 
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on the grotind floor^ whitlier Uer sedacer sometimes 
repaired and oomrersed with her through the grat^ 
iug. When the day of trial arrived, Helen was 
told that *' asingle word of her mouth would save 
her sister, and that she would have time to repent 
afterwards ;" but trying as was the ordeal, har^ 
assing the alternative, nothing could shake her 
noble fortitude, her enduring and virtuous reso- 
Itttion. Sleep for nights fled from her pillow ; most 
fervently she prayed for help and succour in the 
time of need ; often she we{>t till the tears refus- 
ed to flow, and her heart seemed too large for her 
body ; but still no aiguments, however subtle — 
no entreaties, however agonizing — could induce 
her to offend her Maker by swerving from the 
trath. 

Her sister was tried, condemned, and sentenced 
to be executed at the termination of the usual 
period of six weeks. The result is well known, 
and is truly as well as powerfully set forth in 
the novel. Immediately after the conviction, 
Hel^n Walker borrowed a sum of money, pro- 
cured one or more letters of recommendation, 
and without any other guide than the public road, 
began to wend h^ way to the City of London 
— a journey which was then considered more 
f4>nnidsd>le thaii a voyage to America is in our 
day. Over her best attire she threw ti plaid 

R 
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and hoqd, walked barefooted the whole way, 
^id completed the distanoe in fBuitben dkys. 
Though her feet were '^sorrfy bKsteted,*' h^r 
whole frafne exhausted, and her spirits fiadty 
jaded, she found it ioi|ioanUe to vest tiftcS 6he 
had inquired her way to the retidtoee of John, 
Duke of Argyle^ As she' arrived ^ at ike ddon 
his Grace was just about to«tep^int4 fats oarrii^, 
and as the moment w«ls tbo cdtical to' be lost; the 
heroic pilgrim presenled her petition, fell upon 
her knees, and uvg^ its prayer with adegree of 
earnestness and natoratl eloqnenee, tltttt- move 
than realized the well^-known sayiag of ^^snatoh^ 
ing a grace beyond the readi of srt." H^re 
again the result is well known ; a pttdon wati 
procured and despatched to Scotfauid, and tte 
pilgrim, after her pul'se had betti feirieniBfaed, 
returned home, gladden^ and supfkHrted'hy the 
consoling thought, that she had done; bor duly 
without violating her conscience. IVmohltfg 
this great chapter in herhistoryy she Was kU 
ways remarkably shy and reserved; but them 
is one person still alive who has'hesttd her My, 
that it was through " the Almighty^s sltebgtfc^ 
that she was enabled to meet tfie Duke- At>tliR»' 
most critical moment — a moment whieb, if loit, - 
never might have been tecatted in tkiO'ilo Mte 
her sister's life. 
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Tibby Wdker, fiom tiie stain cast « on her 
good Qaiaile, retir^ io. Eng:land; and afterwards 
became iHiited' to tkeaoaaa that had wronged her, 
and with whom^as'ls believed, she li^ed hap- 
pily for the greater part oC haif a century. Her 
sister reautnadiherqiH^mral employments, and 
after a lifof of unsvUiBdistbgrity, died in Nov. 
or I>0o*>17£l»-attiie^'age of nearly fourscore. 
My resp^Gt^b^lneiid, Jfr" Walker, found her re- 
sidtog a$v a eottier on * tb&&Enn. of Oloaden, when 
be entered, to it; npwwvds t^^Mrty years ago, was 
ej&eeedingiy kind: tolier^^vA^n she became frail, 
and ^Yisn laid ber fheait in the grave. Up to the 
period of her last illness, ffheo^rrespoufded regu- 
larly with ber sister, and received every year from 
her a cheese aiwl ^'pepper-cake,'' portions of which 
she took great pleasure in presenting to her friends 
and neighbours. The exact spot in which she 
was interred was lately pointed out in Irongray 
churich-yard^ — a romantic cemetery on the banks 
of the Cairn — and though, as a country woman 
said, there was nothing to distinguish it ''but 
a stane ta'enaiF the dyke," the public will be well 
pleased to hear thai Sir Walter Scott intends to 
ereet a suitable monument to her memory. Though 
subscriptions were tendered, he politely declined 
all ^, cpid has already, I believe, employed Mr 
Burn, architect, to design a monument which, in 
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connectioii with the novel, will transmit her fame 
to a distant posterity, and in all probability ren- 
der the spot so classical, that 'it will be visited 
by thousands on thousands in after generations. 

The above narrative, thou^ exceedingly hur- 
ried, is perfectly accurate in point of fact ; and I 
have only farther to add, that the story of Helen 
Walker, alias Jeanie Deans, first became known 
to Sir Walter Scott through the attention of the 
late Mrs Commissary Goldie, as will be seen when 
he issues the new edition of the *' Heart of Mid- 
Lothian." On this branch of the subject I would 
willingly enlarge were I not afraid of invading 
the province, or rather the " vested rights," of 
one whom I should be sorry to oiTend in the 
smallest tittle. 



THE END. 
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